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To the Right Honourable , 

Philip Z.<?r// Hardwicke, 

AK Lord High Chancellor of Great 
^^ Britain^. 

^^ My Lordy 
S no one has exercifed 
the Powers of Speech 
with jufter and more univerfal 
applaufe, than yourfelf j I 
have prefumed to infcribe the 
following Treatife to your 
Lordftiip, its End being to 
inveftigate the Principles of 
thofe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
(hip's Patronage, by being 
connefted in Ibme degree with 
. that politer Literature, which, 
in the moft important fcenes 
ta A z of 

* The abo vc De JI ca tiofi i s p ri n* c J a s i t n r i jr • n r. 1 1 y H o J , 
ll^e Author being dcijrous that: what he intcriJuJ :::\:^2\ Rc- 
I fytdi to the no^3le Lord, when liting^ fhoii!d no^v be coa- 
^^Jj^ti^ as a TcIlmiQny of Gratitude to lus Memory* 
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Dedication. 



of Bufinefs, you have ftill 
found time to cultivate. With 
regard to myfelf, if what I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leifure, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government ; to w^hom forthis 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordfhip, whether I con- 
iider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aflure your Lordlhip, 
that with the greateft gratitude 
and reipecl 1 am, My Lord, 

«arf m^ §ktSi8t immiit Sirvain, 

James Harriisr 
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^HE chief End^ propofed by the 

^ Author of this Treat i/e m mak-^ 

ing it public^ has bee?t to excite his 

Readers to curiofity and inquiry ; 

M to teach them himfelf by prolix 

(mi formal LeSiures^ (from the efi^ 

cacy of which he has little expeElation) 

^ hut to induce them^ if pojftble^ to be^ 

" imt Teachers to themfelves^ by an im- 

prtial ufe of their own undtrjland- 

ings. He thinks nothing more abfurd 

than the common notion of InflruSiioft^ 

^ ^ f Science were to be poured into 

■ the Mindy like water into a cijlern^ 

I that paffively waits to receive all that 

comes. The growth of Knowlege he 

rather thinks to refemble the growth 

%it ; however exterrial 



^! 



ufei 



may in fame degree co-operate^ it is 
the internal vigour^ and virtue of 
A 3 tha 
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the tree^ that muft ripen the jukes 
their jufi maturity. 

T'his then^ namelyy the exciting 
men to ifiquire for themfelves into 
fuhje&s worthy of their contemplation^ 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firji and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to thaty 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters^ he would willingly approve 
his Jiudies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
thefe^ in diflinSlion to others ; becaufcj 
as his Jiudies were never profecuted 
with the leaf regard to lucre^fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra^ 
five End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thofcy to whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt^ 
be may not perhaps he fit ate to confefs^ 

Hoc juvat et melli eft.*- 
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Fortha he bopesy he cannot be charged 
with the foolifi love of vain Praife^ 
he has no defire to he thought indif- 
ferent^ or infe?fible to honefi Fame. 

From the infuence of thefefcnti* 

mentSy he has endeavoured to treat his 

fuhjeSi with as much order^ correEi^ 

mfsy and perfpicuity as in his power ; 

and if he has failed^ he can fafely 

joy (according to the vulgar phrafej 

that the failure has been his znisfor^ 

tuMy and not his fault. He f corns 

ikfe trite and contemptible methods 

t^j anticipating pardon for a b ad per- 

farmancej that ^^ it was the hajly 

^^ fruits of a few idle hours ; written 

** merely for private amufement j 

^^ never revifed\ publifhed againft 

^^ tmfenty at the importU7iity of 

'^ friends y copies (God knows how J 

" baling by fleaUh gotten abroad\^ 

wh other f ale Jargon of equal falf- 

imd and inanity. May we not afk 

fucb Prefacersy If what they allege 

A 4. be 
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be true, what has the world to 
with them and their crudities ? 

As to the Book it/elf^ it can fay 
this in its behalf ^ that it does not 
merely confine itfelf to what its title 
promifes^ but expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral \ aiming on 
every occafion to rife in its inquiries^ 
and to pajs^ as far as pofftbhy from 
fmall matters to the greatefl. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now infaPnon^ orfupported 
only by fuch authorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted^ that now 
a- days are but little fiudied\ and 
fome perhapSy whofe very names are 
hardly known. 

7 he Fate indeed of antient Authors 

{as we have happened to mention them) 

, is not unworthy of our notice. A 

few of themfurvive in the Libraries 

of the learned y where fome venerable 

Folioy that fill goes by their name^ 
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juji fufices to give them a kind of 
nominal exijlence. The refi have 
long jallen into a deeper obfcurity^ 
their very names^ when mentionedy 
affiBing us as little^ as the names^ 
when we read them^ of thofefubordi- 
nate Heroes^ 

Alcandrumque, Haliumque^ No- 
emonaqUe, Prytanimque* 

I^ow if an Author^ not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
WriterSy fhoidd venture to bring his 
reader into fuch company as thefe 
lafiy among people fin the fajhion- 
able phrafe) that no body knows ; 
""^hat ufagey what quarter can he 
have reafon to expeSi? — Should the 
Author of thefe f peculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 
has) what method had he befl take in 
a circumflance fo critical f — Let us 
fuppofe him to apologize in the hefi 
manner he can^ and in confequence 
if this y tofuggeji as follows — 

6 He 
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He hopes there will be found d 
pleafure />/ the contemplation of an- 
tient fentimentSy as the view of a?i- 
tient ArchiteSlure^ tho in ruins^ has 
fonuthing venerable. Add to this^ 
what from its antiqtuty is but little 
Inown^ has from that very circum- 
Jlance the recommendation of novelty:^ 
fo that herey as in other injlances^ 
Extremes may be faid to meet* 
Farther filly as the Author Sy whom 
he has quoted y lived in various ciges^ 
and in diflant countries \ fame in the 
full maturity of QvzQ\2iYi ^W Roman 
Literatidre ; feme in its declenfon ; 
and others in periods fill more bar- 
barous y and depraved ; it may afford 
perhaps no unpkafngfpeculationy to 
fee how the same Reason has at all 
times prevailed y hew there is one 
Truth, like o?7e Suny that has en- 
lightened human hitelligence through 
every agey and faved it from the 
darknefs both of Sophifry and Er^ 



ror. 
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Nothing can more tend to enlarge 
the Mindy than tbefe extenfive views 
of Men^ and human Kncrwlege ; no- 
thing can more effeElually take us off 
from the fooliflj admiration of what 
it immediately before our eyesy and 
help us to a jjufler ejiimate both of 
frefent Men^ and prefent Litera- 
ture- 

li is perhaps too much the cafe with 

the multitude in every nation^ that as 

they inow little beyond themfelves^ and 

their own affairs^ fo out of this nar-^ 

rtm fphere ofknowlege^ they think m^ 

thing worth knowing. As it;^ Br ito n s 

hy our jituation live divided from the 

isAole worlds this perhaps will be 

found to be more remarkably our cafe: 

And hence the reafon^ that ourjludies 

are ufually fatisfied in the works of 

9ur awn Countrymen j that in Philo^ 

fophy^ in Poetry^ in every kind of 

1 fitbjeB^ whether ferious or ludicrous y 

1^ Aether facred or profane^ we think 
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perfeSiion with ourfelves, and that it 
is/uperfluous to fearch farther. 



* 



72>e Author of this Treatife wouh 
hy no means dctraEl from the jujl 
honours due to thofe of his Country- 
meny who either in the prefentj or 
preceding age^ have fo iliujirioufly 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
flcafure a?td Jincerity join in celebra- 
ting their defertSy he would not have 
the admiration of thefe^ or of any 
other fewy to pafs thro blind excefs 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fuch Admiration to become univerfal^ 
an odd event would follow ; a few 
learned Meny witJjout any fault of 
their owny would contribute in a man^ 
mr to the extinSiion of Letters. 

A like evil to that of admirin^y^ 
only the authors of our own agCy is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science. There is in-^' ' 
deed in this laji prejudice fomething 

pecu^ 
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peculiarly unfortunate^ and that is^ 
the more exullent the Sciencey the 
more likely it will be found to produce 
this effeEl^ 

llbere are few Sciences more in- 
irinfically valuable^ than Mathe- 
matics. // is hard indeed to fay ^ 
td which they have more contributed^ 
mbether to the Utilities of Lifey or to 
the fublimefl parts of Science. They 
are the 7iobleJl Praxis of Logic, or 
tJNivERSAL Reasoning. It is thro 
them we may perceive y how the fated 
Forms of Syllogifm are exempli fed in 
me SubjeSiy namely the Predicament 
^f Quantity. By marking the force 
of tbefe Forms y as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourfelves elfewhere. Nay 
farther fill — by viewing the Mind, 
during its proccfs in thcfe fyllogiftic 
employments, we may come to kmw 
in partt what kind of Being it is ; 
fince MiNP, like other Powers^ can 

be 
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he only known from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore willfiudy Mathe- 
matics in this vieWy will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Philofopber, and an acuter Reafoner, 
in all the poffible fubjeEls either of 
Jcience or deliberation. 

But when Mathematics, inflead of 
being applied to this excellent purpofe^ 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place \ ito wonder if 
Logic pafs into contempt^ and if 
Mathematics, inflead of furthering 
fcience^ become in faSi an obflacle. 
For when men^ knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univerfal, 
come to attach themfehes for years 
to a fingle Species, a f pedes wholly 
involved in Lines and Numbers 
only ; they grow i?ifenfebly to believe 
thefe lafl as infeparable from all Rea- 
finingy as the poor Indians thought 

every 
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iuery horfeman to be infepar able from 
bis borje. 

And thus we fee the ufe^ nay the 
mcefftty of enlarging our literary 
viewSy kfl even Kaowlege itfelf 
jbould obJlruB its own growth^ and 
perform tnfome meafure the part of 
ignorance and barbarity. 

^ Such then is the Apology made by 
the Author of this Treatifey for the 
multiplicity of antient quoiationSy 
nmtb which he has filled his Book. If 
be can excite in his readers a proper 
fpirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 
the leajl degree to enlarge the bounds 
of Science ; to revive the decaying 
tajie of antient Literature ; to leffen 
the bigot ted contempt of every thing 
not modern ; and to affert to Authors 
of every age their juji portion of 
efteem ; if he can in the leajl degree 
contribute to thefe endsy he hopes it 
may be allrmd^ that be has done a 

fervice 
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CHAR I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

De/gn of the Whole. • 

Men by nature had been framed Ch,T, 
for Solitude, they had never felt an*" — '"^ 
Impulfe to converfe one with an- 
other : And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjeds 
of Difcourfe^ Since Speech then is the 
joint Encrgie of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
^ cultici (<?), (that is to fay, of our Rea^ 
■ B Jon 

\ <•) 
^ p. 29: 



(a) See v. I, p. 14,7 to 169. See alfo Note xv. 
p, 2921 and Note xix. p. 296. of the fame Volume,, 
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Ch. L Jon and out foetal AffeBion) being withal 
our peculiar Ornament and Diftinftion, as 
Men-^ thole Inquiries may furely be deemed 
interefting as well as liberal, which either 
fearch how Speech may be naturally r^- 
fohedi or how^ when refolvcd, it may 
be again combined. 



Here a large field for fpcculating opens 
before us. Wc may either behold Speech, 
as divided into its conftituent Parts^ as a 
Statue may be divided into its fcveral 
Limbs J or clfe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the fame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 

These diiFerent Analyfmgs or Refo-> 
lutions conflitute what we call {b) Philo- 
soPHiCAL^ or Universal Grammar. 

When 

(i) Grammaticain etiam blpartitam fonemus^ ut alia 
Jit literaria^ alia philofophica i^c. Bacon, di Augm* 
Sciint. VL I. And foon after he adds — Verumtamm 
hac ipfa re monidy cogitations compUxi fumus Grammati* 
earn quandam^ qu*e non analogiam verborum ad invitem, 
fid analogiam inter verba H tcBjivi idXioncmJiduli if* 
fkirat. 
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When we have viewed Speech thusCh. L 
analyfedt we may then confider it^ as 
compounded. And here in the firft place 
we may contemplate that [c) Synthejis^ 
which hy combining fimple Terms produces 
a Truth I then by combining two Truths 
produces a third i and thus others, and 
others^ in continued Demonflrationt till 
we are led, as by a road^ into the regions 
of Science* 

Now this IS that Jupenor and moft e^C- 

"ccllent SynthefiSy which alone applies itfclf 

to our IntelkB or Reafon^ and which to 

B 2 conduct 



(c) JrtJJQtU fays — rm Si natii fA^hfAtoLv fl-ujwi- 
^koKnv XiyofAffuy iSiif in atXitiU ^rt \|/iuJfV ifiV* 
•nn> ai^OfwTr©', Afu>t0*, Tgrp^fi, nui^^Ofthofc wards 
which are fp$km without ConmSiion^ thete is no om 
tiiher ir ui er falft \ as for injlance^ M&n^ white ^ 
runneth^ conquer eth* Cat. C. 4* So again in the 
beginning of his Treatifc Di Interpfttmione^ *ifJ 
yif tf-uvOicri* 3c) hdi^i^i^ in "ti ^iutiq n n^ to oXnOfC* 
Trui and Falfe are feen in Csmfofetion and Divifion, 
Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Divifion makes 
mgniivif yet both alike bring Terms togcllier, ^nd fg 
£ur therefore may be called fynihetieal. 
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the Art of Loccc- 

Af rcf cbLs wc uiajr tizra to dbofe 
(^ i^^rtor Compcfinoos, which acepn^ 



(^) Ammeniui in bia Commem on the TrotSe 
ITffl E^^nvfiWf p. 53- gives the tbllowmg 
from Tbgaphrajfusj which ifl here iniertedatl 
wi:il fur the Excellence of the Matter, as becauieitis 
liuc (1 bciiLvc) elfewhcre extant* 

Airlift ^4^ »nii ri xiym ^iwnKj (nalt S, iuifmm 

i ^lAoVt^o* eic^e'v^} m rt npozTOTz 

AKPOnMBNOTS, •MT ^ ffnfAtuwH ny ^ nc 
QPUl TA nPAFMATA^ m; S$ S Xiym mwt^ 
9M ar{«fi9nTa4 T«f juc^o«/t*iMft "anpi /m 7f Tii» rj^i- 
(ri» aJi: T«V nPOS TOTS AKPOATAZ agfltt- 

pjJL»r4«ji*3|Uh4JAa, 9lr4A re t«» jui(<«nns ^ smrAjS^mu 
1^ ywi rnj si.li» X*-**^^* *'3C*"' '^ « >« IIPO'X 
TA QPAlWtATA rl X^ym (rx««h( ^ AAacwp©* 
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duftive of the Pathetic^ and the Plea-Ch. I. 
Jmt in all their kinds, Thefe latter Com* 

pofitioDS 



% 
^ 



n^ u iXviiU awohixwi. The Rebtlon ef Spach he* 
iq hv^fald (as the PhUofopher Tbe^piirojiui hath 
jkitid it) cm to the Hearers, ts whom it ixplaim 
jmithingy and one to the Things, concerning which 
At Speaker pupafet t§ perfuade his Hearers: IVith 
rtfiidi t^ iht firft Reiatisnt that which regards the 
Hearers, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric* Thus 
ir k£»mi4 the hufmefs of thefe ttvo^ to feh^ the mejl 
nfpt^aUi IFords^ and not thofe that are common and 
9/ vulgwr uftf and to connt^ fuch tp^ords harmonioufly 
me With etmther^ fo as thro* thefe things and their 
aijtyMflKar/, fuch as Perfpicmty^ Delicacy^ and sh£ 
other Forms of Eloquence^ together with Copioufnefs and 
Brevity^ all employed in their proper feafon^ to lead 
rite Heertr^ andfirike him^ and hold him vanquijhed by 
tit pnoiT 0f Perfuafmn. On the contrary^ as to the 
Utttion of Speech to Things, here the PhUofopher 
wit he found to ha*ve a principal employ^ as well in 
rpfming the Falfoy at in dcmonflraiing the True. 

San^ius fpcaks elegantly on the fame Subjeft, 
Crtemt Deus hmtinem rationis participem ; cui^ quia 
Sociabilem e£e votuity magm pro muhere dedit Ser- 
aOQcin, Sermons ayttm-ptrfciendo tres opijjccs adhi- 
hit. Prima efi Grammatica, qua ah oratione fola^ 
njmt & harbarifmos txpellit j fecunda Dialcilira, 
fm in Sermonis veritate verfatur ; tertia Rhetorica, 
p^ ornaium Sermonis tantum exqutrit^ Min. I. i* 
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Ch, L pofitions afpire not to the IntcIIea:, but be- 
ing addreffed to the Imagination^ the Af^ 
feBions, and the Senfe^ become from their 
different beightnings either Rhetoric \ 
or Poetry* 



Nor need we nccefTarily view thefe 
Arts difttnftly and apart; we may ob- 
fcrve^ if we plcafe^ how perfectly they 
co-incjde. Grammar is equally requifitc 
to every one of the reft. And though 
Logic may indeed fubfift without Rhe- : 
TORic or Poetry, yet fo neccffary to 
thefe laft is a found and corre<a Logic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles, 

Now ^11 thefe Inquiries (as we have fald 
already) and fuch others arifing from them 
^s are of ftill fublimer Contemplation, (of 
which in the Sequel there may be pofllbly 
not a few) may with juftice be deem*d 
Inquiries both intercfting and liberal. 

At 
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At prefcnt wc (hall poftpone the whole Ch, !• 
/ynthctical Part, (that is to fay, Logic and^ 
Rhetoric) and confine ourfclves to the 
walyrical. that is to fay Universal 
Grammar, In this we fhall follow the 
Order, that we have above laid down, 

■£rft dividing Speech, as a Whole into its 
CONSTITUENT Parts; then refolvingir, 
as a Composite, into its Matter and 

kFoem ; two Methods of Analyfis very 



I 



different ip their kind, and which lead 
to a variety of very different Specula- 
tioas^ 

Should any one obje<a:, that in the 
courfc of our Inquiry we fomctimcs de- 
fccod to things, which appear trivial and 
low I let him look upon the effefts, to 
which thofc things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confcqucnces, let him 
honour the Principles, 



L 



fTHE following Story may not impro- 
perly be here infcrted. ** When the Fame 
B 4 *' of 
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Cb. II.Evcn in Matters of Art and human Crci-^ 
don, if we except a few Art ids and cri- ^ 

tical 



twcCTi Intelligence Divine and Intdligcncc Human. 
God may be faid to view the Firft, as firft; and the 
Laft, as laft ; that i»j he views Efft^t thro' Caufis m 
thtir natural Order, Man views the Laft, asfirfl; 
and the Firil, as lafl ; that is. he views Caufes thro* 
EfftQs^ in an invtrfi Order, And hence the 
Meaning of that Pafl*age in Arijlotk : Sirxif yif 
roL rm M/xIipi'^wi' o/*|wa1« ir^iq r© (piy\^ iXJ^i to 

rd t5 (puVii (p^i'ff fclTola iraMstfu. As are the Eyes of 
Bats U the Light qJ the Day^ fa is MafTs InteUigenct 
to thsfe Ohje^s^ that are by Nature the hright^Ji and 
msfi ionfpicmuy of ail Things^ Metaph> 1* 2, c. x. See 
alfo h 7. c< 4. and Ethic, Nicmn. L I* c, 4. Ammmus^ 
reafoning in the fame ways f^^ys very pertinently to 
the Subjeft of this Trealifc — ^AyoLiemiv tij Mpta- 
fri^ pio-tif in, rZv ciri>^ifi^m t^ mufUrm ivi ri «« 
^-Xifrfpae 1^ rrXuorff a irpcifuajr rai yap o^vvfiiTa pfxx^ 

ff7pai pi» Xeyoif» 1^ tiTm, Xwxpanic iripiTAjir, oWi' 
raroy A difAXvff'on §U Sv^/Jtot t^ ffifAX^ k) r&tvrot ilf 
ryXAaC^C, x^Vrrvfc t7i f&i^ux^ ixirh* Human Na* 
ture may be well eontenttd to advance from the more 
imperfiii and complex to the more ftmph and perft£! -, 
far the complex Suhje^s are more familiar to uSj and 
better known. Thus ihenfore it is that even a Child 
knows how to put a Sentence together , and fay, Socrates 

walkcth ; 



' 
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deal Obfcrvcrs, the reft look no higher Ch.IL 
than to the Pra£lice and mere Workp^ 

JcAOwing nothing of thofc PrincipteSf on 

which the whole depends. 

Thus in Speech for example— All 
men, even the loweft^ can fpeak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 
roaltitude can neither write, nor even 
read ? How many of thofe, who are thus 
far Ulerate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpe<5ls the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muft be 
ihofe, who know Grammar utJivER- 
SAt; that Grammar^ which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only refpeSis thofe Principles^ 
that are ejjhntlal to them all f 






*Tis our prefent Defign to inquire about 
this Grammar I in doing which we (hall 

follow 






s hut hew fa refihe this Sentirue into a Ndun 
^ Vtrh^ and theft again inta SyllabUs^ and Syllables 
i^ Ltttirt or Elirmnth here hi is at a Ufs^ Ajfn* ii| 
Coou dc Pncdic, p. 29, 
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Ch. II. follow the Order confonant to human Ve¥m 
' ccption, as being for that reafon the more 
cafy to be underftood. 

We ihall begin therefore iirft from a 
Period 01 Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and thence ; 
pafs, if poffible, to thofe \U primary Parts^ 
which, however clTential, are only ob- 
vious to a few. 



ii 



With rcfpeft therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
fa ignorant, as if we addrcfs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we ajfert, and when we quejliony when *tis 
we command^ and when wtpray or wijh ? 

For example, when we read in Shake^ 
Jpeare *, 

I'he Man^ that hath no mujic in himfelf^ 
jind is not movd with concord offweet 

founds^ 
^^fiif^^ ^reafons 

* Merchant of Venict, 
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Ot in Mi/ton*, Ch. IL 

Friends, I hear the tread of nimble 

feet. 
Ha/ling this way^^*- 

'tis obvious that thefe are affertive ,^en^ 
tmes^ one founded upon Judgment^ the 
other upon Senfation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her CompanionSj 

Whtnfl^alt'we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 

this *cis evident is an interrogative Sen^ 
tmce. 

When Macbeth fays to the Ghofl of 



—'^Hence^ horrible Shadow, 
Vnreal Mockery hence f 

he fpeaks an imperative Sentence, founded 
npoa the pafilon of hatred « 

When 
♦ P. L. IV. 866. 
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Ch, II. When Mihcn fays in the character of 
' his Allegro^ 

Hajle thee^ Nymph^ and bring with thee \ 
Jeji and youthful Jollity^ 

he too fpcaks an imperative Sentence, tho* 
founded on the paHion, not of hatred but 
of lovc> 

When in the beginning of the P^rj- 
dife Loji wc read the following addrefe. 

And chiefly thou^ Spirit, that dojl prefer 
Before all temples tfi upright hearty and 

pure, 
InJlruSi me, for thou know^fl^^ 

this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho' perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ofc the Word) 
'tis a Sentence precative or optative^ 

What then (hall we fay ? Arc Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceafing, all diifering from each other in 

their 



A\ 
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their ftamp and charafter ? Arc they no 
way reducible to certain definite Claffcs ? 
If not, they can be no objedls of rational 
comprehenfion,— Let us however try, 

Tis a phrafc often apply 'd to a man, 
'when fpeaking, that he^eaks his minj>; 
as much as to fay, that his Speech or Dif- 
ccmrfe is a publijhing of fomt Energie or 
Motion of his SouL So it indeed is in every 
one that ipcaks, excepting alone the Dif- 
fcmblcr or Hypocrite; and he too, as far 
u poffiblc, affeits the appearance. 

Now the Powers op the soui. (over 
and above the meer-f- nutritive) may be in^ 
eluded all of them in thofc of Percep- 
TI0K> and thofe of Volition. By the 
Powers of Perception, I mean the 
Bmfes and the IntdUB \ by the Powers of 
Volition, I mean^ in an extended fenfc^ 
not only the WilU but the fevcral Pajjiom 
and Appetites ; in fliort, all that moves to 
d^ion, whether rational or irrational. 

If 

f Vid. Ariftot, de An. U- 4. 
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Ch. I. *' of Heraclitus was celebrated through- 
' *^ out Greece^ there were certain perfbns^ 
** that had a curiofity to fee fo great a 
'^ Man. They came, and^ as it happened^ 
^' found him warming himfelf in a 
^' Kitchen. The meannefs of the plactt 
^* occafioned them to flop ; upon which 
** the Philofopher thus accofted them*— 
•' Enter (fays he) boldly, por herb 
** TOO there are Gods (^)." 

We (hall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefcnce ; fo there is no kind of Subjefl:, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philofopical In- 
quiry, 
* 

{#) See ArificU di ParU AnimaL 1. i.e. 5- 



CHAP. 
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certain wants either for tliemfclves, of Ch. 11. 
others • 



iP then the Soul's leading Powers htthe 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
clt Speech is a publication of thefe Powers^ 
it will follow that every Sentence will 

BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF AsSERTIO^^, 

OR A Sentence of Volition. And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
thefe two clafles, have we found an expe- 
dient to reduce their infinitude (^). 

«^^ The 

p 

^P (b) *F^1/oi> Z^ Sri ri»^ 4'^'X'J^ '^^^ ifJt^iriga^ iitliq 

tuA* £c J^lvJc'XO/UlEV IXOLfQIf Ti<}|r Oi^TtfV^ oT&V ^V^, hx" 

' 8vp*«t) Tfli MEN Tirl^f^ irJn tJ ^^o^/tr (rd s^aoei 

^ip dir^ayrhkiy) dwo tZv i^tiiliKm i\jvii^i(Ai¥ w^etfyib^t* 
rai T^f 4^X''^» *'** **^T5f HaS' oJuriSv infyidmit fltAA* 
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Ch. II. The Extcnfibns of Speech are quite in- 
definite, as may be feen if we compare 

the 



^UTxVuf, xfltSaVfp fVi tJ nTSMATIKOT 9^ 
EPHTHMATlKor xoL\\tfAm Xoyv^ n -BrfZyfAot^ 

Xoy^, «tf-irfp iirl tS KAHTIKOT, 11 rnog w«p* 
i'M Vfot^tui' 1^ rauTYic, i wV vagi XftiTloif^^ it firl 
Tff E T X H 2, n fiJf w«f a ;^«/jpovof > «; iVl t5 xup ic#c 
xaXbjtA^nf nPOSTAHEXlX' juom AE to All O- 
^ANTIKON ocwi twv j/vwpxwk, 1^ in tJtp 
i^xyytXTiKou tSc ^£yojtAfw>f « i?/xry yxiaug rm vooty- 
^ATWy aAtiSwC, 11 ^«lk0/A£yM(, fto x^ fAOvoy Tifro Jixli- 
XGV ift¥ aAT)9(/x; S 4^(uJyc, ruv it aXXuh iia. The 
Meaning of the above paflage being implied xii the 
Tcxti we take its tranflation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur eji^ cum anima nojlra dupliam 
poteftatim habeaty cognitionisy tf vita^ qugg etiam appe^ 
titionis ac cupiditatis appellatur , qua vera cognhionis eft^ 
vis ijif qu& res fingulas cognofcimusy ut niensy cogitatiof 
9pinioy fhantajiay fenfus : appetitus VirofacuUas efty quk 
hwa^ vel quafunty Vil qua videntur^ toncupi/cimusy ui 
funt voluntas^ confdiumy ira^ cupiditas : quatuor omtiomis 
fpeciesy prater enunciantemy a partibus animi prcficifcun^ 
tur, qua Cdticupifcunt ; n$n cum animus ipfe per fe agit, 
fid cum ad aliumfi convertity qui ei ad confiquendum id^ 
qucd cupity conducere pojfe videatur \ atque etiam vel ra* 
tionem ab eo exquirity ut in oratienty quo/n BercunfbMi* 

tern. 
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the Encid to an Epigram of Martial* But CI1. II« 
the longeji Extenfion^ with which Gram- 
mar has to dO| is the Extenfion here con- 
fider'd, that is to fay a Sentence. The 
greater Extcnfions (fuch as Syllogifms, Pa- 
ragraphs, Scdlions, and complete Works) 
belong not to Grammar, but to Arts of 
higher order; not to mention that all of 
them are but Sentences repeated. 

Now a Sentence (r) may be flcetch'd 

in the following defcription — a compound 

C 2 Siuantity 



tcm, out Inter rogantcm voccmt ; vel rem : fique rem^ 
%dcum ipfum conjequi cupUj quicum loquitur ^ ut in op- 
tmte oratione, vtl aliquam ejus a^iottem : atque in hac^ 
vdut a prajlantiore^ ut in Dcprccatione j vel ut ab in* 
firitre^ ut in eo^ qui freprie JuiTus nominatur. ScU 
mUm Enuncians a eogn^fundi facultate proficifcitur : 
h^cftti nunciat rerum cognitionem^ qua in nobis ejl^ out 
uramf aut fimulatam. Itaque Haec fola vcrum falfum- 
^ ea[Ht : prmterem verQ nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 
Intcrpretatione. 

f^fn jui9* myrei riip«nrci ri. Arift. Poet, c* 20. Sc« 
«& dc Interpret, c 4. 
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Ch JIT. are Prepositions. In one fen tcncc we 
have all ihofe Parts of Speech, which the 
Greek Grammarians are found to acknow- 
ledge. The Latins only diflFcr in having 
no Article, and in feparating the Inter- 
jECTioN, as a Part of itfelf, which the 
Greeks include among the Species of Ad- 
verbs* 

What then (hall we determine? why 
are there not more Species of Words r why 
fo 'many ? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why th^fe and not others ? 

To refolve, if pofiible, thefe fevcral 
Qneries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what differences 
we can cjifcoverin iis Parts. For exam- 
ple, the fame Sentence above, 

The Man that hath no mujic, &c. 

r-^* C^NE Difference foon occurs, tharfomc 
li^Words are variable^ and others invariahle. 
I'Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
^Marf's ^nd Men} Hath, into Have, Hafi^ 

Had,^ 
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Had, &c- Sweet \tito Sweeter znd SweeteJiiChML 
Fit ioio Fitter and Fitteji. On the con-' 
trary the Words, T/ie, In, Andy and feme 
tocherSi remain as they are, and cannot be 
altered. 



I 



And yet it may be qncftioncd, how far 
this Difference is eflcntial. For in the firll 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neccflary, becaufc only fomc 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjeftives 
by the triple Variation of Gender, Cafe, 
and Number ; whereas the Englijh never 
vary them in any of thofe ways, but thro' 
all kinds of Concord prefcrvc them ftill 
the fame. Nay even thofe very Variations, 
which appear mofl neccflary, may have 
tbeir places fupplied by other methods; 
fome by Auxiliars, as when for Bruti, or 
Briito we fay, of Brutus^ to Brutus ; fome 

h 




.Ch.Ifl. iymeer Fo/ition^n. ^htt\ for B/utum ama^ 
' w/ Cajius, we JGay, Gj^wj Z9a;y Brutus. 
For here the ^fciifative^ which in Zi^/^ 
is kDOwn ^^ where from its Variation^ is 
in EngliJJ:) only known from ita Pofition or 
place. 

If then the Diftinilion of Variable and 
Invariable will not anfwcr our purpofe, let 
us look farther for fonrje other more cf- 
fential. 

• Suppose then we (hould difToIve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its feveral 
Parts as they ^zn^fcparate and detached. 
Some 'tis plain Jlill preferve a Meanings 
(fuch as Marty Mufic, Sweet, &c.) others 
on the contrary immediately lofe it (fuch as. 
And J Vie, With, &c.) Not that thefe laft 
have no meaning at all, but in fa6t they 
never have it, but when in company j or 
ajfociated. 

Now it fhoold fcem that this Diftinc- 
tion, if any, was eflentiaK For if all 

Words 
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Words are fignificant, or clfc they would ChJII* 
not be Words; and if every thing not ai- 
folutif is of courfc rehithe^ then will all 
Words be fignificant either ahfolutely or 
relatively* 

With refpcifl therefore to this Diftinc- 
tion, the firft fort of Words may be calFd 
Jignificant by themf elves-, the latter may be 
czWd Jignijicant by relation , or if we like 
it better, the firft fort may be calFd Prin- 
apalsy the latter Mcejfories, The firft arc 
like thofe floncs in the bafis of an Arch, 
which are able to fupport themfelvcs, even 
when the Arch is deftroyed ; the latter are 
like thofe ftoncs in its Summit or Curve, 
which can no longer ftand, than while the 
whole fabfifts [e.) 

§ThI8 



(i) Appollonius of Alexandria (one of the acutcft Au* 
ihors that ever wrote on the fubjcfl of Grammar) jN 
luftrates the diCFerent power of Words, by the diifcr- 
cnt power of Letters. £tj, 9v rfivov ruv f<^ty(^itoev 
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Cb.lIL § This Diftinflion bfing admitted, wc 
(bus purfue our Speculations. All things 

what- 



r^ ixpdvno'iv, riy omtov t^oitov crtv CTTivoiKrai xa vi rwv 
XiPfwv. a% /lASk yio iulcov^ reoiroy rivoi rwv (pwv7ifvr»v, 
ffixai liiri* x»9d'7rtP im rcou pnfAOirkjv^ ovoij^otrtaifj a9^ 
TA7t0piu», f Ti/»pYi^ftT»v*-— — • ft I iif (J(nrfp(i o'UjbUPdTvofiy 
i^aiabmSi toi (pMyi(fvr«9 8 ixivi^Dtok xotr ISiav ^rji 

fiMU xa^XTTto IttI tuu i3'^oSio*e»y, twv apOpow, Tft)9 

avviifffjuo»' rol yif roixZra dt] rm jeaop/uv o'uo'O'V/EAaiVfi, 
Iv thjame manner^ as of the Elements or Letters Jime 
sre f^^welsy which of tbemf elves complete a Sound-, others 
are ConfonantSy which without the help cf Vowels havt no 
exprefs locality y fo Ukewife may we conceive as to the na- 
ture of IVords. Somiofthemy like V^wtls^ areoftbim^ 
felves exprejfivcy as is^he cafe of Verbs^ Nouns^ Pro- 
nounSy and Adverbs ; others^ like Confonants^ wait for 
their Vowels , being wiable to become exprejfive by their 
awy: proper Jirengthy as is the cafe of Prep-JitionSj jfrti^ 
cLsy and ConjunSliom ; for thofe parts of Speech are aU 
^vays Cofiftgmficanty that is^ are only fegnificanty wlnn af 
faeratedtofomethingelfe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. u 
c. 3. Itaque quihufdam philofophis placuit NO MEN (Sf 
VERBUM Solas esse partes Orationis; catera 
vero^ Ai>MiNici/LA Vf/ JuNCTURAS iarum : quomodo 
eumum partes funt tabula ^ trahes^ cetera autem (idejl^ 
tera, jTuppa^ &f cknn bf Jimilia) vinculo fcf aonglutin^- 

Upne$ 
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bung the 
atker thing 



ti^hatcvcr either exijl as the Energies^ orChAll, 
Afe&ions of feme other things or without 
ncrgies or AffeSlions of fame 
If I hey ex ill as the Energies 
^r Affe^ions of jomething elfe, then arc 
they called Attributes. Thus to 
think is the attribute ot" a Man ; to be 
^hite^ of a Swan j to fiy^ of an Eagle ^ 
H ^ four footed^ of a Horfe. If they 
cxift not after this manner^ then are they 
caird S u B s T A N c E s *• Thus Man^ 
Swan, Eagle and Horfe are none of 
ihem Attributes, but all Subflanccs, be- 
caufe however they may exift in Time 
^d Place, yet ncithtr of thefc, nor of 
any thing clfc do they cxift as Energies 
or AiFcdlions. 



An0 




tmt$ partium navh^ {hoctjl^ tahulorum ^ Uabium) non 
fsftts navh dkumur, Prifc L. IX, 913. 

• Substances] Thus Ariftodc, Nil> jt^iji Zv riir^ 
ci^itrftjy Ti WOT fn> tj iwia, ttn t© /ah xatu iirfljtfi- 
^ht, iKki H«9' tf ri S^sXbl. Metaph. Z* y, p, 106. 
Ed.Sylb- 



p> 
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Ch.IIL And thus all things whatfoevcr being 
either {/) Subjlances or Attributes^ it fol- 
lows of courfe that all Words, which are 
fignificant as Frincipah^ muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other, 
If they zvc Jigiiifciwt of Subjlances^ they 
are call'd SubJIantives ; if of Attributes^ 
they are call*d Attributives. So that Ai.h 
Words whatever, fignif cant as Princi^ 
pals^ are either Substantives or At- 
tributives. 

Again, as to Words, which are onlji 
fignificant as Accejfories^ they acquire 
Signification either from being affociat€ 
to one Word^ or elfc to many. If to onA 
Word alone, then as they can do no more] 
than in fome manner define or determine^ 
they may juflly fur that renlbn be called 

DeJ 



(f) This divifion of ihings into Suhjlanci an AuU 
Jent fccms to have been admitted by Philofophcrs of alfl 
Sects and Ages. Sec Categsr. c. % Mda^hyf L* Vlf, 
CI. Di CaUf L. III. c* I. 
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Definitives, If to many JVords ^/ChJFL 
me^ then as they Icrve to no other pur- *— ^'"""^ 
pofe than to conneB, they are called for 
that rcafon by the name of Connec- 

TfVES. 

AWD thus it Is that all Words what- 
ever are cither Principals or Accejhriesi 
or tinder other Names, tahtr fignijicanf 
from them/elves^ or Jignificant by relation^ 
^^Vijignijicant from themfehes^ they arc 
cither SuBJlantives or jlttributives i if 
Jignifcant by relation^ they are cither 
Definitives or ConneSiives^ So that un- 
der one of thefe four SpecieSt Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, De- 
finitives, and Connect IV e s, are 
ALL Words, however different^ in a 
mamer included. 






If any of thefe Niimes fecm new and 
unufual, wc may introduce others more 
afual, by calling the Subjlantives^ Nouns i 
the Attributives, Verbs ; the Definitives^ 

Arti- 
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Ch.IIL Articles ; and the ConneBives^ Coii^ 

JUNCTIONS. 

Should it be afk'd, what then be- 
comes of Pronouns^ Adverbs^ Prepojiiionsr 
and InterjeSttons \ the anfwcr is, cither 
they muft be found included within the 
Species above-mentioned, or elfc muft be 
admitted for fo many Species by them 
fclvcs. 



A 



§ There were various opinions in an 
cient days, as to the number of thefc Parts, 
or Elements of Speech. 

Plato in his * Sophift mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Verb, AriJiotU; 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
^ Propofitions* Not that thofc acute P\\U 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 

Dia 



* Tom. L p. 261* Etlit. Scr. 
+ De Interpr. c, 2 & 3. 
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Hialeefic (^), conficiering the Effcnce of'ChJIL 
Spe^h as coniained in thefe two, becaufe' 
theje a/onc combined make a perfcdt aj^r^ 
/fir Sentence, which none of the reft with- 
out them are able to cfFcdt. Hence there- 
fore Arifioth in his * treatife of Poetry 
[(where he wa& to lay down the elements 

of 



(^) Paries igitur eraiioms funt faundum DmUtVuoi 

\iudiy No MEN l^ Verbumj quia ha foU aiam pet 

\ tpnjuft^tt fUnamfaciunt ^rationem % alias autem par Hi 

FfJiwtlT^^ofiSi^crr*, h^c tjl^ (onfigmficantia apptllalant^ 

Prifciao. 1. a. p. 574. Edit, Putfchii. Exijlit hie qum^ 

dam fuatfitQ^ cut duo iantum^ NoMEK (^ V£RBUMy 

ft ( JnJi&ttUs fc.) dtUrmitmre prtmittat^ cum pluns par^ 

!« 9raUdnh ijji vidtantur* ^ihus hsc dicendum ij}^ (an" 

pm Jftfiaultm hsc libro dJffini£i^ quantum illi ad id^ 

fW ' -' trailare^ fuffait. Tra£fat namqut di 

fimfi^i ativa oratimt^ qu^e fit Ihct hujuf modi rji^ ut 

pm&is tanttim Fir bis ^ Nominibus componatur. — ^arg 

fuftrJlMum i/i quttrtre^ cur alias quaque^ qu^ vidtntur 

sramnis partes^ mn pr^pofuerit^ qui mn totim fmpliciur 

trotiijais^ fid tantum fempHcis firatioms injlituit iUminta 

p^thi, Boctius in Libr. dc Intcrprctat. p. 295- 

Apollsniui from the above principles elegantly calls the 

Noux and Verb, ri ifA^u)(^ir»T^ /aijh tJ xiyv^ the 

tmfi animated parti of Speech. Dc Syntaxi 1. i. c. ^ 

I* 14, Sec alfo Plutarch, ^etjl. Platoru p- IC09, 

Poet- Cap. 20. 
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Ch.III.of a more variegated fpeech) adds the Ar-^ 
tick and ConjunStion to the Noun and 
Verb, and fo adopts the fame Parts> with 
thofe edablKhed in this Treatife. To 
jirt/lotles authority (if indeed better can 
be required) may be added that alfo of 
the elder Stoics (A). 

The latter Stoics inftead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative^ and Proper. Others increafed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun ; the Participle and yfJ'^ 
verb from the Verb ; and the Prepojition 
from the Conjun<3:ion. The Latin Gram^ 
marians went farther, and detached theln^ 
terjeSlion from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included^ as a 
Species. 

We 



{h) For this wc have tlic authority of Dienyftus oiHa^ 
ilcarnajfusy De StruSi* Or at, Se^. 2. whom ^intiUan 
follows, InJI, L I. r. 4r Diogenes Laertius znd Prifdau 
make them always to have admitted five Parts. Sec 
Prifciariy as before, and LaertiuSi Lib, VlL Segm. 57. 
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W& arc told indeed by (i*) Dionyfim of ch.III, 
Ua(karnqlfui and ^iintUianj i\\d.tAriJloik^ 
mih TheodeSiis^ and the more early wri- 
t|fi, held but three Paris of fpeech* the 
N^UHf the Ferb^ and the Conjun^ion. This, 
is muft beowned^ accords with theoricntid 
Tongues, whofe Grammars (we are [k) 
told) admit no other. But as to AriJlotU^ 
wc have his own authority to allert the 
contrary, who not only enumerates the 
four Species which wc have adopted, but 
afcertains them each by a proper Defini- 
tion ♦. 

D 2 To 

(i) Sec the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

(i) Anttqutffma ierum ifi epifth^ qui tres tkfjes fa-- 
«W. EJIque hac Jralmm qmqui /tntentia — Hiifnef 
fus^tti (qui 9 cum Araba Grammatkam fcriben dffmcrentf 
mtm tarn {kmum fcrlhtu casptrunt^ quad ante annos conti* 
pt archer quadringenUi) Hehraij inquam hac in rejnuti 
fwittmagijfroi fuoi Arahu — Immsvero trium dajjlum nu'^ 
mirum alia itiam Oritntii lingua ritinent, Dubium^ utrum 
^inftOrientGlii imitati funt aniiquot Gracorum^ an hi 
p9tm ftcuti funt Oriintaitum exiniplum, Uiut fJJ^ etiam 
^tm Graces ires tantum partes agmvij^^ nenjoium au" 
tfTij! Diony/ws^ikc, VofT, de Analog 1. i. c. i. Sec 
•Ifo Sen^lii Minerv, L i, c,2, 
• Sup. p. 34. 
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Ch.III. To conclude — the Subje<a of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a diftindt and ie* 
paratc confidcration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Article, and the Conjunc- 
tion i which four, the better (as we ap- 
prehend) to exprcfs their relpedlivc na- 
tures, we chufe to call Substantives 
Attributives, Definitives and Con-» 

KECTIVES. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning Su&Jiantives, properly Jo called. 

SUBSTANTIVES are all thofe prtncipalChJY^ 
Words ^ which are Jignijicant of Sub- ^— '^w^ 
Ranees % confidertd as Subjiances. 

The firft fort of Subjlances are the na- ^ 
TURAL, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, Man^ 
Oak. 



There are other Sabftances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na^ 
tural to natural Materials we create fuch 
Subftances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, Te- 
Icfcopc, C^c. 

Again^ by a more rejimd operation of our 
Mind alone, we abJlraSl any Attribute from 
us ncceflary fubjcft, and confiderit<ar/>^rf, 
devoid of its dependence. For example, 
from Body we abftraft to Flyi from Sur- 
D 3 face, 
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Ch.IV. face, the being White 5 from Soul, the be^ 
' ing Temperate. 

And thus it is we convert even Attri^ 
hutes into Subjiances^ denoting them on 
this occalipn by proper Subjlantives,{ijch as 
Flight, Whitenefs, Temperance-, or elfe bl^ 
others more general, fuch as Motion^ ti- 
lour. Virtue. Thefe we call abstract 
Substances; the fccond fort we call 

ARTIFICIAL. 

Now all thofe feveral Subftances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Suh^ 
fiances. Animal is a Genus ; Man, a Spe- 
cies ; Alexander, an Individual. In arti^ 
fcial SubftanCes, Edifice is a Genus ; Pa- 
laccy a Species ; the Vatican, an Individual. 
In abJiraB Subftances, Motion is a Gc- 
pus; Flighty a Species; this Flight or that 
Flight are Individuals. 



As 
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As therefore every (a) Genus may bcCh.IV, 
found whole and intire in each one of its ' '' 
Species ; (for thus Mao, Horlc, and Dog 
arc each of them diftindly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every Species may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon are each of them completely and 
diftinftly a Man) hence it is, that t.s^r^ 
CMi^x,iho' One, is multiplied into M an v; 
and every Species, tho* One, is alfo mul- 
tiplied into Many, by reference to thofe 
beingSy which are their proper fubordinates. 
Since then no Individual has anyfuch Sub- 
9rdinatesy it can never in (Iridlnefs be con- 
fidercd as Manv, and fo is truly an In- 
dividual as well in Nature as in Name. 
D 4 From 



{a) This 1$ what Plats fccms to have cxprcfled in 
a nunncr fomcwhat myftcrious, when he talks of 
/««v Iqul^ hi ^oXA«>, ivoV inxnt xti^m J^wfJc, s:</v1i| 

i^An ^t(ir/jfi,i\t3t;. Sfiphi/i. p 253, Edit. SnranL 
For the common definition of Genus and Spccie6,fcctho 
Ibgpgc or Introduftion of P^^r/^/i/'^to Arr/ktli*s Logia, 
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Ch.IV, From thefe Principles it is, that Words 

following the nature and genius ofT/imgs, 

Juch Subjiantives admit of Number as dc-? 

note Genera or Species^ while thofe, which 

denote {b) Individuals, in ftriiSncfs admit 

it not. 

Besides 



{h) Yet fomeilmes Individuals have pluralkv or A'i/w- 
IfiT^ from the caufes following. In the firft place the 
Imlividuals of the human race are fo large a multniKlc 
c\Tn in the fmallcft nation, that it wouid be difficult to 
invent a new Name for every new born Individual* 
Hence then inflead of r)/?^ only being calTd Marcm^ and 
me only Jntoniits^ it happens that man^ are called Mar* 
^^ and many called Antofiius^ and thus *Lis the Romant 
had their Plurals, A^tarci and Antmii^ a9 we in latCf 
days have our Marks and our Jnthom^s. Npw the Plu- 
rals of this fort njay be well called aicidtnialj bccaule 
it is mecrly by chance that the Names coincide. 

There fccms more rcafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
Ptoicmits^ Scipias^ Catoi^ Or (to inftancc in moderti 
names) the Htnvards^ Ptihams^ and Mmtagves ; b©» 
raiifc a Race or Family is like a fmaUer fort ffSpeciiS % 
fo that x\\c family Nmtie extends to the Kindred, as the 
fpccific Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third caufe which contributed to anake proper 
Namc«s become Plural, was the high CharoSfer or Em^ 
nence of fomc one Individtial, whbfc Name became af- 
lerv/ards a kind of commm Jpprllativr^ to denote all 

thotb, 
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Besides Numkr, another charader-ch.IV. 
iftic, vifiblc in Subftances, is that of Sex. 
E^ry Subftamre is either Male ox Female i 
or both Male and Female ; or neither one 
nor the other. So that with rcfpedl to Sexes 
and their Negation, all Subjlances conceive- 
able are comprehended under ihh fourfold 
confideration. 

Now the cxiftencc of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage^ only regarding thofe diftindions 

which 



I 



tbofe, who had preteiifions to merit in the fame wajr^ 
Thus every great Critic vf^s call'd an Arijhrchu$\ every 
great ^f^crrior^ an AUxandiri every great Beauty^ a He* 
Utif &e. 

A Daniel come to Judgmint f yea a Daniel, 
aies ShyUtJt in the Play, when he would e:fprefs tht 
trifdom of the young Lawyer. 
So Martial in that well known verfe, 

Sint M^cENATEs, nm deerunt^ Flacce, M Jl rones. 
So Luciiluf^ 
AiriAinCI msntiff Mth^m omms^ a/peri A- 

THONES. 

fwi OAE0ONTEI, i AETItAAinNEr. Lwclan 
i?iTimon. T*I. p. 108. 
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ChJV. which arc more obvious, confiders Words 
^denoting Subjlances to be cither Mascu- 
line, Feminine, or Neuter *. 



As to our own Species and all tho 
animal Species, which have reference H 
tommon Life^ or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form, colour, 
&c* are eminently diJiinguiJJoedf moft Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thofc animal Species, which cither lefsjre^ 
gently occur^ or of which one Sex is leji 
apparently dljlingwjhed from the other, in 
thefe a finglcSubftiintivc commonly fervcs 
for both Sexes. 



" 



I. 



♦ After this manner they are diflmgiiifhed by Arlfl^ 

fAira^ij, Poet* cap* 2i. Protagoras before him had 
cftaUifhcd the fame Diftindion, calling them af^tpgt^ 
Sffxia, 7^ rxiuu* Afjftot, Rhct. L.HI. c. 5. Where 
mark\^hal were afterwards called ^VtV^fji, orNcuters^ 
were by thefe called roi /*it»£0 ?^ cxivTi. 
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f In the Engiijh Tongue it fccms a ge- ch JV* 
ijcral rule (except only when infringed by 
I figure of Speech) that no Subftantivc is 
Mafculine^ but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subpance \ none Femininet but what 
denotes a Female animal Suhjiance \ and 
that where the Subftance has no Sex^ the 
Subftantivc is always Neuter. 

But 'tis not fo in Greeks Latin ^ and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thcfe all 
of ihem have Words> fooie mafcuh'ne, 
(omt feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ftances, where Sex never had exiftencc. 
To give one inftance for many. Mind 
is furely neither male, nor female ; yet is 
NOTE, in Greeks mafculine, and mens, 
in Latin^ feminine. 

In 






+ Nam quicquid per Natnram Satui mn adftgralur^ 
ftmrn batifi cp-^t ut et , fed Id jlrsSic* Consent a p u J 
'ut&h. p. iDljt 20^4. 

The whole Piltigc from Genera Homhium, qua na* 
iMr<ilfa/unI &c. Js Aurth ptrufing. 
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ChJV. In fome Words thcfc difUndlons fecm 
owing to nothing elfe, than to the mere 
cafual ftruSurc of the Word iifclf: It is 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a DeclenGon. In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, a 
rcafoning which difcerns even in things 
without Sex a diftant analogy to that great 
NATURAL Distinction, which {zccotd^ 
ing to Milton) animates the fVorldX. 

\ 

In this view we may conceive fuch StTB-^ 
STANTivEs to have been confidered, ag 
Masculine, which were ** confpicuous 
" for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
** municating; or which were by nature^ 
** aftive, ftrong, and efficacious, and that 
** indifcriminntcly whether to good or to 
** ill ; or which had claim to Eminence, 
" either laudable or otherwifc." . 

The! 



X Mr, Ltnnaus^ the celebrated Botanift, has tracc4 
the DiJliftiliQn 8fSex£i throughout the whole Vi^ttahli 
WsrU^ and made it the Bads oi' his Botanic Method* 
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The Feminine on the contrary were Ch. IV. 

" fuch, as were confpicuous for ihe At* 

*' tributes either of receiving, of contain- 

*' ing, or of producing and bringing forth j 

'* or which had more of the pafllvc in 

** their nature, than of the aftivc ; or 

*' which were peculiarly beautiful and 

1*' tmiable; or which had refpe<fl to fuch 

t* ExceiTes, as were rather Feminine, than 

** Mafculine/' 



I 



Upon thefc Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were confidered, one as Maf- 
culinc, the other as Feminine ; the Scjn 
ChXiO^, S<iIJ as Mafculine, from commu- 
nicating Light, which was native and ori* 
gioal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of bis Rays ; the Moon {Zb- 
Xijtf, Luna) as Feminine^ from being the 
Receptacle only of another*s Light, and 
from Ihining with rays more delicate and 
foft. 

Thus 
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ChJV* Thus Milton^ 

Fir ft muiB Eaft the glorious Lamp wasjeen^ 
Regent of Day, and all tli Horizon round 
Invejied with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro* Heavns high road: 

the gray 
Dawn 9 and the Pleiades before him danc*df 
Shedding fweet influence, Lefs bright thi 

Moon 
But oppojite, in levelled Weft wasfet^ 
His mirrour^ with full face borrowing her 

Light 
From HIM I for other light ^he needed none. 

By Virgil they were confidcred as Bro'- 
ther and Sifter^ which ftili prefcrves the 
fame diftindlion. 

Nee F R AT R I s radiis obnoxiafurgere Luna, 

0.1,396, 



The Sky or Ether is in Greek and 
Latin Mafculinep as being the fourcc of 
thofc (howcrs, which impregnate the Earth, 

The 
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♦ The Earth on the contrary is unlvcr- Ch.IV. 
6II7 Feminine^ from being the grand Re^ ' 
cnver, the grand Container ^ but above all 
from being the Mother (either mediately or 
immediately) of every fublunary Subflance^ 
whether animal or vegetable. 

Thus Virgil, 

Hum Pater omi^ivot zias fcecundis im^ 

bribus iExHER 
CoNjUGis in gremium "Lmim defcendit, 

& omnes 
Magnus alit magno commix tus cor pore foetus. 

G.ll. 325, 

Thus Shake/pear, 

——t Common Mother, Thou 

Whofe Womb unmeafurable, and infinite 

Breafi 
Hems and feeds all — Tim. of Athens, 

So Milton, 

Whatever Earth, ALL-BE ARi^GMoTiizn, 
yields. P. L. V. 

So 

♦ ScnccsB Nat. ^itj. III. 14. 

t U»iAiA,iiTof yk xa'f'— Graec. Anth. p- aSi. 
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Ch.lV. So Virgil, 

Non jam mater alit Tellus^ virefqu^ 
minijlrat {f). Mn. XL 71* 

Among artificial Subftanccs the Ship 
(Nasu^, NavisJ is feminine , as being fo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rioos things^ of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veflfel, fay always, •* she rides at 
«« anchor,** *' she is under JaiL'* 

A City (IloX^f, CivitasJ and a Coun- 
try [UxT^iq, P atria) zxz feminine alfo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nurfes of their rcfpeftivQ 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 



(f) — iki X, ii» TW oAw ti}m FHS (puVw, «is ©HAT 
f^ MHTEPA vo^i'^»r(r*V OTPANON iTi j^ HAION, 
^ I* Ti Twip aXAfiiw tZy r^kirm, m FENIlNTAS i^ 
IIATEPAS ^srgoTAy^f fuW*, Arift* dc Gcncr. Anim. 
I. I. c. 2* 
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Thus Fitgil, Ch JV. 

Silve, MAGNA Parens frugum, Satur^ 
nia Tellus, 



Magna Virum- 



Gcon 11. J 73* 



So» in that Heroic Epigram on thofi 
brave Greeks, who fell at Charonea^ 

Their parent Country in her io/om 
k hoUs 

their wearied bodies.^--* 

So Milton^ 

The City^ which Thoufeeji, no other deem 
^fban great and glorious Rome, Queen of 
^1 the Earth. Par. Reg, L. IV, 



^ 



As to the Ocean, iho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers^ as well as the 

Container 

• Demodt ta Orat. dc Corona* 

£ 
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Ch/IV, Container and ProduBrffs of fo many Ve- 
getables and Animals^ it might juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine i yet 
its deep Voice and boijierous Nature have, in 
fpight of thefe reafons, prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very found of Homers 

would fuggcft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the SubjeA was in« 
compatible mthjhnaie delicacy and foft- 
nefs. 

Time (Xpiv^) from his mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us^ is by the GreeJb 
and £;?^/^ jullly confide red zs Majculinf, 
Thus in that elegant diftich, fpokcn by a 
decrepit old Man, 

* 'O yap Xpou^ f/ tHajJCT^i, xiKlm i cro^^p 
^An'ccyjoc S* Ifyot^QfJutv^ M'&m^ipx *!*♦ 
Me Time hath bent^ thatforryArtiJl^ HE 
That fur ely makes ^ whatever Iw Iiandksp 
worfe. 

dm 

Grace. Anth. p. ago, 
+ Stobi Ed* p. 59 r. 



I 
1 



I 
I 

I 
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So tcx) Shakejpear, fpcaking likcwifc of Ch JV* 
Time, 



OrK IVfwm doth he gallop withal? 
Rof. fftih a thitfto the gallows. — - 

As you like \U 



^^XHE Greek GavccT^ or Ailric and th« 
EngHJh Death, fcem from the fame ir- 
refiftiblc Power to have been confidcred as 
hiafculme. Even the Vulgar with us are 
fo accuftomed to this notion, that a Fe- 
male Death they would treat as ridi* 
culous (^* 






Take a few Examples of the mafcu- 
Ime Death. 



E a 



CallU 



[i) Well ibcrdbrc did Milittn in his Paradifc Loft 
isotonly SkdcFpt Death as a Perf&nj but confider him 
U Mafadine : in which he was fo far from introducing 
t Aantom of his own, or from giving it a GtnJir mt 
^fimiihfCiifi9m\ that perhaps he had ss much irt 
it^Sitm tfnaUenal Opinion for his Mafcullnt Dtaih^ as 
dkc anciint Poets had for many of their Dcitief . 




s* 



Ch.IV, CalUmachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Heraclkus — 

*Ap7rax}fjp *AhC7ig i£K BTft %§**))« I3g^bT, 

thyfiveet warbling Jirains 
Sti/i/ive immortal, nor on t^iemJha/lDEA.TH 
His hand eer lay, tho Ravager of all. 

In the Alcejlis of Euripides, Qdvccr^ 
or Death is one of the Pcrfons of the 
drama ; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo ; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be* 
twecn Him and Hercules, in which Her^ 
cules is conqueror, and refcues Alcejlis 
from his hands. 



It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer: 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly lUud- 
cd, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbering on his Death-bed, A 
Friend aflced him, ** How he did?" — — 

<* Sleep 
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Sleep (replied the old Man) isjuj upon ChJV. 



delivering me over to the care of A/i' 
** Brother {e)J* 

Thus Shake/pear^ fpeaklng of Life, 

merely T^hou art DeatKs Fooh, 
For HIM 7hQU labour Jl by thy flight to 

Jhun^ 
And yet runjl towards him JUL 

MeaC for Meaf. 

So Milton t 

Dire tcfas the tojjing^ deep the groans % 

Defpair 
Tended theficki bujiejlfrom couch to couch: 
And over them triumphant Death his 

dart 

Slwok ; but delay d tojlrike 

P, L. XL 489 (f). 

The 



fO "HJti /t*f O T FINOS fitfp^frot* TSOL^xYim^iU 
Mai rAAEA^ni. Stob. Ed, p. 600. 

{f) Suppofc in any one of thcfc examples wc intro- 
duce afendi Dtmh *, fuppofe wc read, 

E 3 ^nd 
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Ch^lV. The faprcme Being (God^ Bskt Deus, 
Di'eu, &c.) is in all languages Mafculine^ 
in as much as the mafculine Sex is the fuf 
perior and more excellent; and as He is 
the Creator of all, the Father of Gods and 
Men, Sometimes indeed we meet with 
fuch words as To W^mrm^ To QHom^ Nu^ 
nien^ Deity (which laft we Eng/i/hjoin to 
a neuter, faying DeUy itfelfj fometimes I 
fay we meet with thefe Neuters, Tha 
reafon in thefe inftances feems to be, that 
9S God is prior to all things, both in dig* 
Dity and in time, this Priority is better 
charafterized and cxprefl by a Negation^ 
than by any of thofe Diftinftions which 
fire co-ordinate %Hthfomc O^pojitc^ as Male 

for 



Jndaver thtm triumphant Death HER dart 

What a falling ofF? How arc the nerves and i) 
pf th<; yfhol^ Sentiment weakened ^ 
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^ 



for example is co-ordinate with Femalci Ch-IV. 
Right with Left, &c. &c. (^). 

Virtue (Aptr^, Virtus) as well as moft 
of its Species are all Feminine f perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which arc not without effect even upoa 
the moft reprobate and corrupt* 




E4 



-abajl^i 



{£\ Thus AmmAniui^ fpeaking on the fame Subjcft 
—TO nPHTON Xiy^fAtVf i(p* Z jtAiJ Si rZv iti 

TK it dfiaieirtv^ n S^yXrjirjnrfi (lege 3"nA.u^fftnI) Aa- 
pkifP^TiP pi^fiM* 9^ TiTO i*>taT«;' t^ ftiy j^ap ctp- 
fBi TO S^Au cifoixp^* TO (lege t5) ^i n a NT Hi 
AnAilE AIT I £11 cruro»j^9F »l*f. aAAoe 99 
tf«i «j^niix«yj TON GEON ivQ(j.(i^ofxtVy [srfo\] 

ftvras 9poo'»^9p£uepfi^. Primum dUimus^ quod nema 
ftiam i&rum^ qui ihishglam nobis fabularum iniegummt'u 
^hskiam tradidtrunt^vil nmrh vel fcemlna fpecie fingen 
mtfus tft ; id(itu miftU : conjugatum cnim m^x'x fcemini^ 
^m ejh Caus^ autim omnino ABSOLUTit AC siM- 
PiiCl nihil ejl c^njugaium. Imm9 vero cum Devh 
mofadina gemre apfillamuSf iia ipfum mmimmus^ genut 
pnrjknthi fuhmiji atqui bumiii pnsfamteu Amnion. 
10 Lib. dc Interpr* p. 30, b. — a yip tmvrUf r^ IJf ^Ttf 
i^ Arittot. Mftaph. A. p. 3tio, Sylli. 



I 




5^ 



ChJV. 



Hermes. 




< abajh\d the Devil Jlood, 

4ndfelt^ how awful Goodnefs is^ andjaim 
Virtue in htvjhape how lovely i faw^ 
and pin d 

P, L. IV. 846. 

This being allowed, Vice (Kajc/ae) be* 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the av^oix^a or Co-ordination of thingS| 
Vinue's natural Oppofitc (A), 



The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character, that was 
M^lc : but taken together they make a 

very 



{b) They arc both reprcfcntcd as Females by Xem^^ 
^h^tTf in the celebrated Story of HenuUs^ taken ffora 
frcdUuSf See MetnoraL I., II, c* i. As ^o the 

fT^roix*'* here merttioned, thus Varro. Pythagcrai 

SarrJus ait omnium rerum initia fffk bina : ut finitum (^ 
iufimtum^ hnum bf malum^ vitam i^ mortem^ diem W 
m^iem* De Ling. Lat» L, IV, Sec alfo Ariji. Me-^' 
f^^A. L. }, c. ^* and Euhfmjiicui^ Chap. Ixii. ycr. %^ 
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Very natural Female^ which has no fiiiallChJV. 
rcfemblancc lo the Coquette of a modern^ 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
ftiftiog her favours, as different Beaus 
fuccecd to her good graces. 



^Iranfmutat incertos honores^ 
Nunc mihu nunc alii benigna. 



Hor. 



Why the Furies were made Female, 
is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
female Paffions of all kinds were confi- 
dered as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
male Paffions; and that ihe Furies were 
10 be rcprefented, as Things fupcrlatively 

I outrageous. 
Ta/iSus AleSlo diSlts exarftt in iras. 
Jit Juveni orantifubitus tremor occupat 
W artus : 

Diriguere oculi : tot Erinnys fibilat Ily- 
dris^ 
^ ant aque fe fades apertt : turn Jlammea 
torquens 



J^umina 



H E R M E S^ 

ChJV. Lumina cunBantcm & quarentem dicerfi 
plura 
Reppulitf & geminos erexit crmilms an* 

gues, 
Verberaque infonuit^ rabidaqui hac ad^ 

didtt ore : 
En ! Ep viBaJitUy &c, 

iEn. VIL 455 (')• 



He 



(f) The Words above mentioned, 7/W, Dtath^ 
Foftunif Virtue^ &c. in Grak^ Latln^ Fratch^ and 
moft modem Languages, though they arc diverfificd 
irith Genders in the manner dcfcribed, yet never vary 
the Gender, which ihey have once acquired, except in 
a few inftances, where the Gender is doubtful* Wc 
cannot fay ^ eijiji} or i aj ilif, hac Virtus or htc Fir* 
tks^ la Vtrtu or // Vntu^ and fo of the reft. But it is 
otherwife in EngUJh. Wc in our own language fay^ 
Virtue is its own Reward, or Vinuc is htr own Re- 
ward ; Time maintains in wonted I^ce» Of Time 
inaintains his wonted Pace* 

There is a fingubr advantage in this h*bcrtj, as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
lion between the fevere or Logical Stile, and the oma* 
mental or RhiUruaL For thus when we fpeak of the 
ibovc WordR, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex» 
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He, that would fee more on this Suh- Ch.I V. 



jeil, may confult Ammonius the Peripatc-* 

It _: 

OS Nektirtf wc fpcak of them as they an^ and as be- 
comes a logical Inquiry. When we give ihcm Sex^ by 
maidng them Mafculinc or Feminine, they are from 
thcijccforth pirfonifiidi arc a kind of inteliigent Beings^ 
and bcconcie, as fuch, the proper oniament9 cither of 
Rhitoru or of Pmry. 



Tlius AlilUrff 



'The ThuruUr 



Winged with red lightening end impetusus rage^ 
Perhaps bath /pent H\% flmfts P. Loft, I* 174. 

The Poet, having juft before called the Hail^ and 
Thunder^ God*$ Minijitrs tff Vengeance^ and fo pcrfoni* 
Red themi had he afterNvards faid its Shafts for his 
Shafts^ would have deftroyed his oiim Image^ and ap- 
prpached withal fo much nearer to Profe* 

The following PuHage is from the fame Poem« 

$hmU intermitted Vtngianci arm again 

His red right hand P, L 11. 174, 

In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either to 
Hif^s or //i, by immediately rcfcning us to God him* 
k^^the Avenger, 





HERMES. 



Ch.IV, tic in his Commentary on the Trcatife de 
^ Interpret atione^ where the Sohjedl is treat- 
ed at large with rcfpedl to the Creek 
Tongue, We fhall only obfervc, that as 
all fuch Speculations arc at heft but Con- 
jectures, they fhould therefore be received 

with 



I fliall only give one inftancc more, and quit this 

Subjcft, 

At his command tV vp-rocUd Hills retired 
Each ta H\^ place : thtj heard his voice and witst 
Ohfequious : Heaven his wonted face renew' d^ 
And Ufith frejh fsurets Hill cmd Falhy fmO'd. 

Sec alfo Tcr. 54, 55, of the fame Bock. 

Hcrti all things arc pcrfonified ; the Hills hear^ the 
VzWc^z fmtUf and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppofc then the Poet had been ncccflitatcd by the laws 
of his Language to have hiA-^Each Hili retired to iTi 
Place — Heaven renewed its wonted face — how prolaic 
and lifelcfs would thefc Neuters have appeared ; how 
iletri mental to the Profopofeia^ which he was aiming to 
cftablifli? In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, impofcd 00 fuch necef* 
fity ; and he was too wife a Writer, to impofc it oa 
himfclf It were to be wiCicd, his Corrcelors had been 
^ wife on their parts. 
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with candour, raihcr than fcrutinized Ch JV. 
"With rigour, Varro% words on a Subjcdl' 
near akm arc for their aptnefs and elegance 
well worth attending. Nan mediocres enim 
tmbrce injih&^ ubi hac captanda \ nequc 
fo, quo pervenire volumusj femtt^ ^^^^j?,; 
nttiut mn in tramitibus quadam ohJeSfa^ 
qu^ mntem retinere poffunt *. 

To conclude this Chapter. We may 
coIIcS, from what has been faid, that 
both Number and Gender appertain to 
Words, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to Things; that is to fay, be^ 
taufe Subjlances are Many^ and have either 
Sex, or no Sex ; there/ore Subjia/jtives have 
Number, and are Mafculme, Fetninine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes: Num- 
ber in (Iridnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 



• DcLing, Lat. L.IV. 
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Ch.lV.to the lafi Rank of Species {h) : GeSUek 
^on the contrary flops not here, but de*' 
fcends to every Individua/, however diver« 
£fied. And fo much for SubstantiteSi 

PROPEHtY so CALLED* 



(i) The reafoO) why Nvmbir goes no lowert i% 
that it does not naturally appertain to Iftdtvubtab i tht 
caufc of which fee btforei p. 39* 



CH APV 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning Subftanthes of the Secondary 
Order. 



WE arc now to proceed to a Skco»- ch, y^ 
DARY Race of Substantives,*— >r—» 
1 1 Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner* 

EvERv Objeft, which preicnts itfclf to 
the Senfes or the In tellers, is either then 
perccired for ihtfrji time^ or elfe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived be^ 
^Ti. In the forAcr cafe it is called an 
Objcd Ti^ w^eimj^ yyc^a^g, <f the Jirfi 
hm^ledge or acquaintance {a) ; in the lat- 



[a) See ApdL dt SytttaxSt 1» r. c, i6, p. 49, 1. 2. 
^ 3* P 1^3 Thus Prifaan — Inttrtjl auUm inter di* 
'^fftftralicnfm t^ relathnem hoc, qut^d demonjiratie, m- 
^^asioni nddiw, Priinaun Cognitioncm aflindh i 

Quia 
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Ch. V. tcr it is called an Objtft rij^ hvTipocg yvta^ 
' iTtoig, of the Jecond knowledge or acquaint* 
ance. 

Now as all Converfation pafles bctwecfl 
Particulars or Individuals y ihefe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objefts r^c tst^u-^ 
rug yvdcsBOf^, that is to fay, //// that injiant 
unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done ? How fhall the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other^ when he knows not his 
Name ? or how explain himfclf by his own 
Name, of which the oiher is wholly igno- 
rant ? Nouns, as they have been defcribcd, 
cannot anfwer the purpofc. The firft ex- 
pedient upon this occafion feems to have 
been A£r£<^, that is, Pointings or Indica^ 
tion by the Finger or Hand^ fome traces of 
which are ftill to be obferved, as a part of 
that Aftion, which naturally attends oar 
fpeaking. But the Authors of Language 

were 



Quis fecit ? Ego ; rtlath vtra Secundam Cognitio- 
nem figntficat^ ut^ Is, Je quo jam dixi. Lib. XIL 



f. 936- Edit, Putfcbiu 




» 
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were not content with this. They in-Ch 
vented a race of Words to fipp^y ^f^i^ 
Poifiiing J which Words, as they a/ways 
P^ifor Subftantives or Nouns^ were Cha- 
radcrizcd by the Name of \vTmvf4.lmt or 
PRONOUNS (6). Thefc alfo they diftin- 
goiihcd into three fcvcral forts^ calling 
tbcm Pronouns of the F;Vy?, the Second, 
and the Third Per/en^ with a view to cer- 
tain diftindions, which may be explained 
IS follows. 

Suppose the Parties converCng to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 

the 
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(k) *Exmo ?» *AvT«vvpia, to pfTot AEISEHS 
;«»?»ofic 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll. 
dcSynt. L,Il, Cr 5. p. 106, Prifcian iccms to con* 
fidcr than fo peculiarly deftincd to ihe exprcfiioa of /n- 
ivi^uahf that he does not fay they fupply the place of 
tmj Noun, but that of the pfGpir Name only. And 
this uiiHoubtedly was their original, and flitJ ii their 
trac and natural ufe. Pronomen eji pan ^rationh^ 
fitaprd nomine proprio unitifcujufquc acapitur. Prifc# 
LXIL Sec alfo J>i?//. L. IL c. 9. p. 117, ik8. 
F 
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Ch. V. the Subjcft of the Convcrfation to be t 
' Speaker himjelf. Here, to fupply the place 
of Pointing by a Word of equal Powcfi 
they furniflied the Speaker with the P«- 
tiQun^ L / 'write ^ ^fiy^ ^ defire^ &c. and 
as ihc Speaker is always principal with rc- 
fpeft to his own difcourfe, this they called 
for that rcafon the Pronoun of the Fir^ 
Per/on. 



Again, fuppofe the Sabjeft of theCoa^ 
vcrfation to be the Party addreji. Here 
for fimilar reafons they invented the Ptq* 
noun, Thou. Thou writefl^ "Thau 'walieft^ 
&c. and as the Party addrefl is next in 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfc ^ this 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
^fthe Second Per/on* 



Lastly^ fuppofe the Subjedl of Con- 
verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, hut fome third Obje^^ dif^ 
ferentfrom both. Here they provided an- 
other Pronoun^ He^ She> or It, which 



m 
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in diftinftion to the two former was called ch, V. 
tbi Pronoun of the Third Per/on^ 

And thus It was that Pronomis came to 
be diftinguiihed by their refpedlive Per- 
sons (r). 



At 



» 



[i) The Dcfcription of tkc different Persons here 
pTcn is taken from Prifciany who took h from Apslk- 
nim^ Prrfiiue Prensmtnum funt trts ; prima, ficunda^ 
ttrtta* Prima ^/, cum ipfu^ qua loquitur^ de fe pronuii- 
dat; Sccundn} cum de m franunctat^ ad quam dircOo 
ftrmonc loquitur ; Tenia, cmn de ea^ quae ncc loqui- 
tur, ncc ad fc dire£lum accipit Sermoncm. L. XIL 
P* 940* Thtodore Gaza gives the fame Diflinflions. 

h^, Caz, Gram* L. IV. p 152, 

This account of Perfoni is far preferable to the cod* 
n»n one, which makes the Firft the Speaktr ; the Se- 
cond, the Party addreji \ and the Third, the Subjt^. 
For iho' the Firft andbccond be as commonly defcrib- 
ttlf one ihc Speaker, the other the Party addrcft ; yet 
tffl they become fuhjeSIt of thi dtfcourfr, they have no 
eiillencc* Again as to the Third Perfon's being the 
A^«?i chU i« a chamber, which it Jhans in common 
F 2 with 
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Ch, V. As to Number^ the Pronoun of each 
Perfon has it : (I) has the plural (we), 

becaufe 



with both the other Pcrfons, and which can never there- 
fore he called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by 
an inftance or two. When Enem begins the narrative 
of his adventures, thtfaondPirfin immediately appears, 
becaufe he makes Diik^ whom he uddnjfei^ tie imme* 
diate fubjeft of his Difcourfe, 

Infanduniy Rigina^ jubes, renovan dohnm^ 

From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho* flic be all 
that lime the party addreft) we hear nothing farther of 
this Sicond Pirfifi^ a variety of other Subjcfts filling up 
the Narrative- 



In the mean time the Firji Pirfin may befcen every 
where, becaufe the Sptaker every where is himfelf the 
Siihji^, They were indeed Events, as he fays him- 
felf, 

— quizque ipfe mlftrrima vtdl^ 
Et quorum pars magna fui 

Not that the iSecond Perfon does not often occur in the 
courfc of this Narrative j but tlien it is always by a Fi- 
gure of Speech^ when thofe, who by their abfence arc 
in fart fo many Third Pcrfons, arc convened into Se- 
cond 
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bccaufc there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 

oucc of the fame Sentiment; as well as' 
one, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plaral (you), becaufc a Speech may 
be fpoken to many, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (they) bccaufe 
the Subjed of difcourfe is often many at 
oocc* 

But tho' all thefe Pronouns have Num^ 
ietj it docs not appear either in Greek, or 
Latin^ or any modern Language, that 
ihofc of the firft and fecond Pcrfon carry 
the diftinftions of Sex. The reafon feems 
F 3 to 



I 



coud Perfons by htin^ introduced as preftni* The rtal 
Second Perfon {Didd) is never once hinted. 

Thus far as to Virgii But when we read Emlid^ 
we find neither Fi*J! Perfon» nor Second in any part of 
the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither Speaker 
Bor Pirty addrcft (in which light we may always view 
the Wriicr and his Reader) can poffibly become the 
Subjctl of pure Mathematics* nor indeed can any thing 
dfc, except ab(lra£t Quantity, which neither Ipeak* 
itfelf, nor is fpoken to by another- 
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Ch. V. to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
'generally prerent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous to have marked t 
diilindtion by Art, which from Nature and 
even Drefs was commonly (d) apparent on 
both fides. But this does not hold with 
refpedt to the third Perfon, of whofe Cha* 
rafter end DiftiniSions, (including SciC 
among the reft) we often know no more, 
then what we learn from the difcourfe. 
And hence it is that in moft Languages the 
third Per/on has its Genders, and that even 
Englip (which allows its Adjedives no 
Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 
triple {e) diftindion of Hi^ She, and -fr^y 

Hei^ 

f£lj Demanflratio ipfafeeum genus ojlmdiu Prifcflll 
L. XIL p, 942. See ApU^ de Syntax, L, II. c. jf 



p« 109, 



m 



(e) The Utility of this Diftinftion may be better 
found in fuppofing it away. Suppofc for example we 
Ihould read in hiftory thcfc words— /if caujid him 
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Hence too we fee the reafon why aQh. V. 
fngle Pronoun (f) to each Pcrfon, an I ' 
F 4 to 



I 



^ 



U iiflr9if him — and that we were to be informed the 
[HcJ, which is here thrice repeated, flood each time 
for fomcthing different, that is to fay, for a Man, for 
a WoiKan^ and for a City, wbofc Names were Alex- 
^ndiTy Thais ^ and PerftpoUu Taking the Pronoun In 
this maaner, diverted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
pear, which was deftroycd ; which was the deftroyeri 
and which the caufe, that moved to the deftrutlion X 
Bm there arc not fuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
ders di/Unguiflied j when inftead of the ambiguous 
Sentence, Hi caufed hhn to deflroy hm^ wc are told 
with the proper diftinftions, that she caufid him H 
kprvf IT. TTien wc know with certainty, what 
before wc could not : that the Promoter was the 
Woman j that her Inftrument was the Hero j and 
that the Subjeft of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 

(yj ^U4tritur tamen cur prima qui dim Perfsna £5' 
ficmnia fingula Prmomlna Imbiant^ tertlam vtrif fex di* 
«crfc indktni vmh ? Ad qmd n/peneUndum ^, qued 
pima quidern ^ ftcunda Perfona ide^ nm tgent diver Jig 
Vxihsj qmd fcmper pr^fentes inter fe funt, fcf demon* 
fifmiv^ ; iiTiia vir$ Pirfma mod§ dimonfirativa fjf^ ut^ 
Hie, Iftc i modo nlativ^f ut /r, //J/t, &c* Prifcian* 
L XIL p, 933, 
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Ch. V. to the Firjii and a Thou to the Second^ are 
'**"^''*^ abundantly fufficient lo all the purpofes of 
Speech. Bat it is not fo with refpcft to the 
Third Perfon. The various relations of 
the various Objects exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diftant^ pre- 
fent and abfent, fame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, &c J made it neccf- 
fary that here there fliould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as He^ Tht's, 
Thatf Oiher, Any^ SomCf &c. 



It muft be confcft indeed, that all 
thcfe Words do not always appear as Pra^ 
nouns* When they fland by themfelves, 
and rcprefcnt feme Noun, (as when we 
fay. This is Virtue^ or ^uKlixoiq^ Give 
ffie That) then arc they Pronouns. But 
when they are afibciated to fome Noun 
(as when we fay, This Habit is Virtue; 
or SiiKJiK^gf That Man defrauded me) 
then as they fupply not the place of a 
Noun, but only ferve to afcertain one, 
they fall rather into the Species of Z)^- 
Jiniti'ves or Articles, That there is in- 
deed 
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deed a near relation between Pronouns Ch, V. 
k and jtrtidest the old Grammarians have' 
^ all acknowledged, and fome words it has 
been doubtful to which Clafs to refcr. 
Thc bed rule to diftinguifh them is this 
■^The genuine Pronoun always Jlands 
by itfelf, affuming the Power of a Noun^ 
, lad fupplying its place — The genuine 
f Article never fiands by itfcif, but 
appears at all times affociated to fome* 
thing clfe, requiring a Noun for its fup* 
port, as much as Attributives or {£) Ad- 
jedives. 



As 



i1* oVjtAJtl^, The Article Jands with a 
Noun ; htdt THE Pronoun ^amis fok a Noun* 
ApoU. L, L c. 3, p. 22. 'AJIoJ Jk ri af9f as, r%^ 

TtTAy^sm irriwvujtAiav fAtrxwiTrlH* Ndw Aftidi$ 
ihmftlves^ when they quit their Conmnhn with Noum^ 
pefs into fitch Pronzun^ as ts proper upon the eccaftm, 
ftid. Again— ^Otcei^ to Ap6^«v fA% fAtr ovcfAOtrf^ 
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Ch. V, As to the Coaiejcence of ihefe Pro* 
nouns, it is, as follows. The Firft or 

Second 



ilf}^dnVfT«t^ nyi in iyU¥e(Ai}fov fj^tr* ova/tAfitr^ iuwxfAU 
jJjTi ivofAxxQ* TffafiXiI^fln. If^bm the ArtuU'u ajjum^ 
without thi Nouftf and has (as W€ ixflaimd hi fun) ibi 
famt Syfitascy which the Noun has; it muji of ahJoluU m* 
tijjity hi admittid for a Pronoun^ kecaujg it appears witt* 
4ut a Neurtf and yet is in power ajfumedfor one* Ejufd. 
L. IL c. 8. p. 113. L. L c. 45, p. 96. IttiiT Pro* 
nomina l^ Artuuhs hoc inter ejl^ qmd Prcnomina ea fu* 
tanturj qua^ cum fola fsnt^ vlcim nominis compleni^ ui 
<yjjs, ILLE, ISTE : Jrticuli i/era cum PromminihuSy 
aut Nominihusy aut Participiis adjunguntur^ DonaU 
Gram. p. 1753. 

Prifciariy fpeakiiig of the StoicSy fays as follows ; 
AfiTfCULis autem Prong M I r^ A connumer antes ^ ri- 
KITO8 ia Articulos app^lkhant -, ipjos autem Ar-* 
lieuUsj quihus not caremus^ xnfinitos Articulos 
dkibant, A'V/, ut alii dicunt^ Articuks connumerahant 
Pfomminihus^ ijf Articularia eos Prqkomika 
vneabant^ &c* Prifc. L. L p. 574. Varro^ fpeakiiig 
of ^tfqui and ///V, calk them both Articles, 
the firft indffiniti^ the fccond definite. De Ling^ Lot* 
L' VIL See alfo L. IX. p, 132* Vofdus indeed in 
his Analog! {L. A c. i ) oppofcs this Doftrine, bc» 
pajifc Hk has not the fame power with the Greek Ar-r 

ticlci 
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\ 



Second will, either of them, by them-Ch. V* 
felves coalcfce with the Third, but not^ 
with each other. For example, it is good 
fcnfe, as well as good Grammar, to fay 
IB aoy Language — I am Hb — Thou 
ART He — but we cannot fay — I am 
Thou— nor Thou art L The rcafon 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subje£l alfo of the Difcourfe, as 
when we fay, lam He % or for the Per/on 
dddrefii as when we fay, Thu art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreft, this is impoffible; 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firft and Second Ferfon. 

And now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 

from 




ticle, 0. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subjeft, who confidercd all Words, as 
Articles, which being aJfociaUd to Nouns (and mt 
fianding in their place) ferved in any manner to afcertain^ 
0td iitirmim their Signification. 





E S, 

Cb* V* from others Subftantives* The others are 
Primary^ thefe are their SubJJitutes i a 
kind of fecondary Race, which were taken 
in aid, when for rcafons already fhj men- 
tioned the others could not be ufed. It is 
moreover by means of ihcfc, and of jir- 
tides, which are nearly allied to them, 

that 



{h) Sec thefc rcafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reafons the principal one is, that ** no 
** Noun, properly fo called^ implies its own Prcfcncc* 
" It is tliereforc to afcertain Juch Pnffna^ that the Pro- 
** noun is taken in aid j and hence it is it becomes 
** cqiiivalctit to Jirgif , that is, to Pmtting ^r hduatkn 
•* /^ thi Fingir.'* It is worth remarking in that Vcri^ 

of Pir/iUSj 

Sid puhhrum ffl DiciTo monstrari, fcf didif^ 

HiC EST, 

how the Jiljjf, and the Premun are introduced toge- 
ther, and made to co-opcmtc to the fame end. 

Sometimes by virtue of ff*^K tlic Pronoun of the 
third Pcrfon ftands for ihcfrjl, 

^adji militlbtit partes^ frit HIC quoquc MiUi, 
lluiiSy I oifo will l/i a Soldier, 

Tibul. L. IL Eh 6. v. 7. Sec Fu/j^iuf, 
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ihat^* Language, tho' in itfelf onty fig- Ch. V. 

** nificant of general Ideas ^ is brought down 

^> to denote that infinitude of Particulars^ 

'* which arc for ever arifing, and ccafing 

" to be/* But more of this hereafter in 

a proper place. 



As to the three orders of Pronouns aK 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre^ 
pofiiivcp as may indeed all Subftantivcs, 
bccaufe they arc capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
iidcs thofc there is another Pronoun 

' It may be obfcrved too, that even in Epiflobry 

CorrcfpondencCi and indeed in all kinds of Writin^i 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance* there is a fort of implind Prefena^ which ihey 
^irc fuppofcd to indicate, though the parlies are in fnrt 
__ er ft) great a diftancc. And hence the rife of 
*fct diftin£lion in Apdknim^ rac ^i<j tU? oif'iw^ il^9,h 
lfi|fKt Ta< Jl T8 var, that fome IndUattom art^ fKU' 
kr^ and fomi an mmtaL Dc Syntari, L, II. c, 3. 
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Ch. V. (in Greek of, cfif fiji in Latin, ^ii id 
'Englijhy Who, Which, That J a Pronoun 
having a charafter peculiar to itfelf, the 
nature of which may be explained as fol- 
lows. 



i 



Suppose I was to fay— Light is a 
Bady^ Light moves with great celerity.—^ 

Theib 



(i) The Grabf it muft be conreft, call this Pro- 
noun u«*or«JtIiKo\ «f 9f ov, the fuhjun^ivt ArtHhn Yctt 
as it fliould fecm, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. Af^Umus^ wben he compares it to the m^* 
TaxI*>co\ or true pnpojitivi Artidi^ not only confeiTes 
it to €liffcr, as being cxpreft by a different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence ; but 
in Synux he adds, it is wbclfy diffinnt. Dc Synux. 
L* I. c. 43. p* 91. The9d$ri Gaza acknowledges 

the fame^ and therefore adds S6fv Sii 9^ « »eu/Jtwf 

iy un ifflpoi* ram for theft rtafom thh (mioning 

ihi Suhjun£iivi) canmt proftrly in an ArticU* And 
jufl before he fays, xv^lw^ ytfAf^y a^6f«» ri w^arAtSi* 

W»»-^ however properly /peaking it it the Prepefitivi ii 

the Artiiie. Gram. Introd, L* IV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the Pronouns. 
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Thcfe would apparently be twodiftinftCh, V, 
Sentences- Suppofe^ inftead of the Sc-' 
condt Light, I were to place the prcpo- 
fitive Pronoun, it, and fay — Light is a 
Body I IT moves with great celerity — the 
Sentences would ilill be diflintf): and two« 
But if I add a ConneBive (as for Example 
an and) faying — Light is a Body^ and 
it moves with great celerity^l then by 
I Connection make the two into one, as 
I by cementing many Stones I make one 
I Wall. 

^P Now it is in the united Powers of a Con^ 
ne^ivtM and another Pronoun^ that we may 
fee the force, and charadtcr of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of and it, wc fobftitute 
THAT, or WHICH, faying Light is a 
Body 9 WHICH moves with great celerity 
*— the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
PerfeBion^ and becomes if poflible more 
compact than before. We may with juft 
rcafon therefore call this Pronoun the 
[SuBjuNCTivEi becaule it cannot (like 

the 



Bo 
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Ch, V. the Prcpofitivc) introduce an original Sen- 
tence, but only ferves tofuhjoin^ne t&fomt 
Qther^ nshich is previous (i). 



The 



(i) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mentioiied 

ia ahv;iys neceffarily the Part of fomc complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, cither expreft or iinderllood^ 
two VcrbSj and twe Nominatives, 

Thus in that Verfe of Hormi^ 

Quf miiuens vivtt^ iiher mi hi n&n mt unquam^ 

Ilk mn mt Bher — is one Sentence ; f wi metuens vhit^^ 
is ;inothcr. /Mr and J^w are the two Nomimtives \ 
Erit and Vivit^ the tW9 f^irhs j and fo in all other in- 
ftanccs. 



The following paOage from JpoUmus (thot^ 
fomcwhat corrupt In more places than one) will ferre 
to (heWf whence the above Speculations are taken. 




%mm lA (lege TO KM yif m$^, ^) vft^iJU^- 
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The Application of thisSuBjuNCTivE>ch V, 
like the oihcr Pronouns, is univerfal. It^ 

may 



bit T» oveju^OE TO w^onufAt^tcvj (Tu^'R'Xf xav it iTtpov }ikiy&$ 

van">?f )^ Vxfpow p*i/u» lyapiAa/xfiXVf, »c) arw to, HA- 

PEfENETO O rpAMMATlKOI, OS 

AIEAEHATO, SyvAfAtt Tof flJuTov ot^oTiXir tSi 

(forf. T«) O rPAMMATIKO^ nAPETENE- 

TO, K A I A I E A E H A T O. The fuhj unlive JrtUUy 

(that ht thi Promun btn minthmd) h applied i9 a Verb 

*/ in 9wn^ and yet is conne£fed withal to the antteedent 

Ntun* Hina it can ntvir ftrut to cmjiitutt a fmipU 

Smtenci^ ij nafon of the Syntax of (he two l^trhty I mam 

^bai which rtjpiifs thi Ncun cr Antecedent^ and that 

lukuh nfpeili the Article or Relative* The f^fne toofol-- 

kws as tfi the CmjunHion^ and. This Copulative af* 

Jumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap^ 

plitd to many Suhje^s^ and hy conne^ing to it a new Sen- 

'«ff, p/necejfity ejfumes a ne%v Verb alfo. And hence it is 

thai the ff^ords — the Grammiirian came, WHO dif- 

courfcd^ — -form in power nearly the fame fentence^ as if 

vLt were to fay — tbc Grammarian came, and dif- 

courfcd. Apoll de Syntaxiy L. I. c ^l. p* 9Z. Sec 

^ilfo an ingenious French Treatifc, caiicd Grammairs 

■l^jycTtf/^ c^ raifonneiy Chap* IX. 

^^ The Latins^ In ihcir Struflurc of this Subjunftive, 
fcon to have well reprcfented its compound Nature of 
part Pronoun^ and part Conne^ive, in formijig their 
G QJ^l 
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Ch, V. may be the Subftitute of all kinds of Sub- 
ftan lives, natural, artificiali or abftradt ; as 
well as general, fpccial, or particular. We 
may fay, the Animal^ Which ^ &c. the Man^ 
Whom^ &c. the Bhip^ Which^ &c. AUx* 
ander, Who^ &c. Bucephalus^ I'hat^ &c. 
Virtue^ Which, &c. &c. M 

Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courfc 
therefore expreflivc of all three Pcrfons. 
Thus we fay, I, who now read, have near 
Jinijhed this ChapUri Thou, who mw 
readejl : He, who now r cadet h^ &c, &c. 



I 



And thus is this Subjunctive truly 
a Pronoun from its Subjiitution, there be- 

iog 



QUI & QiJis from QUI and is, or (if wc go with Sea* 
//V/rtothe Gnek) from KAI and 'or, KAI and] 
*0* Seal, di CauJ. Ling, Lat, c. iiy. 

Homer alfo expreflts the Force of iliis SulfjuNcli^/e^ 
Prsmun or Arthh^ by help of the Prepofitive and a 
Csnmifive^ cxaftly confonanl to the Theory here clh« ■ 
^bliihed, Sec Bad. A, vcr- 270, 553, N. 571* H* . 
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ingno Subftantive exifting, in whofc place Ch* V, 
ilmay not ftand« At ihe fame time, it is' 
ijjintially dijiinguijhed from the other Pro- 
counSj by this peculiar, that it is not only 
^Subjiitute, but withal a Conne£lhe (IJ. 



Anp 



[1) Before we quit this Sul>je£l, it may not be irn- 
proper to remark, that in the Grtck and Latin Tongue^ 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the Ego and the Tu arc implied in 
the Tcry Form of the Verb itfclf (j/f«(pw, y^i^Ui^ 
ftribpf fcriyisj and arc for that reafon never exprtfl^ 
unlefs it be to mark a Coniradiftinflion ; fuch as iit 

Kos patriam fugimm j Tu, Tityre^ Untut in umbri 
Fprmofam r if man douSf &c* 

I however is true with refpeft only to the Cafis 

y^^uSf or Nominative of thefc Pronouns, but not with 

^(fcBt to their cbli^ue Ca/es^ which muft always be 

Ided, becaufe tho* we fee the Eoo in Am^^ and the 

^u in AmaSf we fee not the Te or Me in Amatf or 

A/nant, 



Yet cren thcfe ehliqui Cafes appear in a different 
ounmTt according as they mark Coniradiftindion, 
r not. If they coniradiftinguifli, then are they com' 
placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
lead before the Verb, or leading Subfbmive» 

G 2 '^hui 



^ur no 
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Ch. V. And now to conclude what we hav^ 
fald concerning Sabftantives. All Sub- 



stantives 



Thus Firgil^ 

^IdThipa^ niagnum 

^iJ mtmorem jiidden r £t idl genus ah jfffVi/ummi^ 

Thus Horner^ 

liouStK Jf MOI AuV«Ti ^»'Anf— lA. A, 



where the 'T/t*rir and the Mol ftand, 2S contradiftin- 
guifhcd, and both have precedence of their rcfpc^ivc 
Verbs* the 'T/aF* even leading the whole Sentence, 
In other inftanccs, thcfc Pronouns commonly take their 
' place behind the Verb, as may be fecn in examples 
every where obvious- The Gnek Language went far- 
ther ftill. When the oblique Cafe of thefe Pronouns ■ 
happened to contradiftinguiQi, they aflumed a peculiar ^ 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
JjBoTOka/ufvaj, or Promtms uprightly accmtidn When 
they marked no fuch oppoQtion, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it ifnlr At* 
cent, and (as it were) inclined themfthes upon it. And 
hence they acquired the n:kme of E^^xAjtijcaI, that is^ 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks too had in 
ihc firft perfon 'H^, 'Epo/, *£juf for ContradiJiin£ihif^ I 
and MS» Mo I, M\ for Enclitics, And hence it was that 
contended, that ir 



Jpdbnh 



paflage \ 



quoted 



from the firft Iliad, wc lliould read ^ArJat i' '£MOl, 



I 
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STANTivES arc cither Primary^ or <S^-Ch. V. 
mdary, that is to fay, according to a Lan-^ " 
guage more familiar and known, are ci- 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Subjiances^ and thofc either Nil- 
/r<?/, Artificiah or Abjiraef*. They 
moreover denote Things cither General^ or 
Spfcia/, or Particular. The Pronouns^ 
their Subftitutcs, are either Prepojitrve^ 
or SubjunBive. The Prepositive is 
diflinguiflied into three Orders called the 
f/r/?, the Second t and the Third Pcrfon. 
The Subjunctive includes the powers 
G 3 of 



for -s^TSx #t MO If on account of the Contndlftlnc- 
ckm, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
Chjfft. Sec ApoU. de Syntaxi L* L c* 3. p* 20* 

L^lLc.z, p. 102, 103. 

This Diverfity between the Contmdjflm£lIve Pro* 
H Jiouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
^Mnglijh Tongue. When we fay. Give me Content^ 
Htbe {Me) in this cafe is a pcrfcfl Enclitic. But when 
"nfc lay, Give Me C'jnUnt^ Give Him his thufands^ the 
(MtJ and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand in 
oppofition, affume an Accent of their own, and fo be- 
come the true Jg fioTo^i^jufyai. 

* Sea before p* 37, 38, 
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Ch# V^of all thofe three, hznng fuperadded^ as 
of ic8 ow0t the peculiar force of a Con^ 
ne&he. 

Having done with Substantives,. 
wc now proceed to Attributives, 



CHAR 
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CHAP. VL 



Concerning Attributives, 



ATTRIBUTIVES are all thofe frinci- Ch.Vl, 
pal fVords^ that denote Attributes^ ' 
conjidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Blacky White, Greats 
Little, Wife, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrote^ 
Writing, &c, {a). 



How- 



\ — 

^V {a) In tfie above lift of Words are included what 
I Grammarians called Adje£:iiva^ Virhs^ and ParticipUsf 

I in as much as all of them equally denote the Aitributes 

^^ §/ Suhjlanci. Hence it is, that as they arc all from 
^B tbcir very nature the Predicates in a Fropofttion (being 
^H all predicated of feme Subje£l or Subflancci Smw i> 
^V whiti^ Cicero wriitthy &c.) hence I fay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or Verb is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senfe to denote them alL Thus Ammonius ex» 
plaining the rcafon, why ArijhiU in his Tract de In* 
tirpretatisHi calls Aivxic a Ftrit tcUs m soi^rxy (pwvfv, 
HfliJtuyop'fAikoy ©pofc' (» wjoT«a*f* Br^iso-av, PHMA 
lfftXl7(r90t«) that ro(rif Sound articulate, (hat /erms thi 
G 4 f r/- 






E R 



Ch.VI. HowEVERi previoufly to thefc, and t 
'every other poflible Attribute, whatever 
thing may be, whether blapk or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- | 
ing or thinking, it muft jf>y? of nccefiity 
EXIST, before it can poffibly be any thing 
elfe. For Existence may beconfidered 
as an univcrfal Genus ^ to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
eflential to the very being of tvcry Pro- 
pofition, in which they may ftill be found, 
cither exprejl^ or by implication % cxpreft, 
as when we fay, T^he Sun js bright ; by 

im- 



*^ 



Prtdimii in a PrdpofttUn^ is called a Verb, p, 24. 
Edit. Ven. Prifciari% abfenation, though made on 
another occafion, is very pertinent to the prcfcnt. Nm 
PedtnaUOj fid prapTtetat txcutunda eji fignificatimiu 

Jj- II. p. 5j 6. And in another place he fays mn 

fimllitudQ dcdinaiimii cmnimodo c^r^jungit vtldifcermtparttt 
cratknis inter fit fed vis ipjius figmfuGmnii, L. Xll}» 
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implication, as when we fay, The SwwCh.VL 
rifeSi which means, when rcfolvcd, The^ 
Sun IS rijing (^). 

The Verbs, //, Growethj Becometh, 
EJif Fit, V'TTccfx^h hh ^O^h yiyvirmij are 
all of them ufed to cxprefs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Subftantiva, Verbs Subjiantive, but 
the Greeks 'PifiaTx 'Two^^Tjucd, Verbs of 
Exi/ience, a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftancc, 
The principal of thole Verbs, and which 
we (hall here particularly coniider^ is the 
Verb, '£ri, EJi, Is. 



Now all Existence is cither abfo- 
lulc or qualified — ab/o/ute^ as when we 
fay, B IS ; qualijiedi as when we fay, B 
IS AN Animal; B is black, is round. 

With 



[h) Sec Mitaphyf. ArijhL L. V, c- 7- Edit* DwFalL 
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IS Verb, when we fay. Truth is^ 
"'or, God is. The oppofition is not of 

Time prefent to other Times^ but of necef- 
firy Exijience to all temporary Exifience 

whatever (r). And fo much for Verbs of 

Exijience, commonly called Verbs Suh/ian^ 

the. 

We arc now to dcfcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as black 
and white, to write, to fpeak^ to walk* 
&c» among which when compared and 
oppofcd to each other, one of the moft 
tmincnt diftindlions appears to be this. 
Somcj by being joined to a proper Sub- 
flan live 



{() Cam inim dtcimm^ Deus est, nan eum dicimui 

KUNC ZS&E^ J}ti tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, Ut 
h§( ad wimutabilttatem pstius fuhjiantiay ^uam ad Umpu^ 
aRqu9d referotur. Si autem dicimus^ dies est, ad kuI* 
lam diil juhfiantiam ptriimt, nift Uintum ad Umparis con* 
Jtituthnem j hoc enim, quod fsgmficat^ talc ///, ianquam 
Ji dkamus^ NUNC est. ^mre cum didmys ESSE, $ii 
fuhfianuam defigmmur^ fmiplkiter est addimus ; cum 
vers it a ut a! i quid prafens fignifiatur^ fecund um Ttmpus* 
Boeth. in Lib. d€ Interpr, p. 307. See alfo Plat, Tim* 
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flantive make without farther help a per- 
/eH ajferiive Sentence ; while the reft, 
^W othcrwjfc perfcft, are in this reJpeB 
deficient* 



k 



To explain by an example. Whea 
^e fay, Cicero eloquent^ Cicero wife^ thcfe 
arc imperfed Sentences, though they dc- 
note a Subftance and an Attribute. The 
rcafon is, that they want an Afjertion^ 
to (hew that luch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subftance, We muft therefore call 
in the help of an Aflcrtion elfe where, an 
(ts) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
faying, Cicero is wife^ Cicero was elo^ 
quent* On the contrary, when we fay, 
Cicero writeth^ Cicero walketh^ in inftan- 
ces like thefc there is no fuch occafion, 
becaufe the Words fnvritethj and fwalk* 
eth) imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an Adertion likewife. 
Hence it is they may be rcfolved, the one 
into Js and Writing, the other into // 
and IFalking, 

Now 





Ch.VI. Now all thofe Attributives, which have 
this complex Power of denoting both an 
Attribute and an Aflertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call Verbs. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diftinft Parts, and take the 
Attribute alone without the Afferfion, then 
have we Participles. All other Attri- 
butives, befidcs the two Species before, 
are included together in the general Name 
of Adjectives. 



And thus it is, that all Attribu- 
tives are cither Verbs, Participles, 
or Adjectives. 

Besides the Diftindlions abovcmcn- 
tioned, there are others, which defervc 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef* 
fence in Motions fuch are to walK tofiy^ 
tofirike^ to Ike. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion ; fuch are to Jiop^ to 
rejl^ to ceafe^ to die. And laftly, others 
have it in fubjeds, which have nothing to 

do 
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*with either Motion or its Prhation ^Ch.YV 
^^ch arc the Atiributes of. Gnat and Lit-^ 
*r/^, fFhite and Black, Wife and Foolijh^ 
and in a word the feveral Quantities, and 

I^alities of all Things* Now thefe laft 
«rc Adjectives i thofe which denote 
Motions^ or their Privation^ are either 
Verbs or Participles. 



I 



I 



And this Circumftance leads to a far- 
ther Diftinftion, which may be explained 
as follows. That all Motion is in Time^ 
and therefore, wherever it exifts, implies 
7ime as its concomitant, is evident to all 
and requires no proving* But befides this/ 
all Reji or Privation of Motion implies Time 
iikewife. For how can a thing be faid to 
reft or ftop, by being in one Place for one 
Inftant only ?— fo too is that thing, which 
moves with the greatcft velocity* -f To 
ftop therefore or reft, is to be in one Place 
for more than one Inftant, that is to fay, 

during 

\ Thus Prochts in the Beginning of his Trcaiifc 
concerning Moii§n, ^ftfM^ iV) to irforfjwv xj Zftp^ 
ft Tw avTu^ TfiVy Sv, ^ awTC, 1^ TC* f^ifn* 
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Ch.VI.^^^^'^^ tf/i Extenjion betiJDeen two Injlanis^ 

and this of courfe gives us the Idea oj 

Time* As therefore Motions %n^ their Pri-- 

vat ion imply Time as their concomitant, k 

Verbs, which denote them, come to dc- 

note Time alfo {d). And hence the crigia 

and ufe of Tenses, ** which are fo many^ 

** different forms, afligned to each Verb, 

*• to fliew, without altering its principal 

** meaning the various Times in which 

** fuch meaning may exift/' Thus Scri^ 

bit^ Scripjit^ Scripferat^ and iScn^^/, denote 

all equally the Attribute, To IFrite^ while 

the difference between them, is, that they 

denote Writing in different Times* 

Should 



[d) The antient Authors of Dble£licor Logic have 
well defcribed this Property. The following is part 

of their Definition of a Verb pJJjuce ^e in to wpor- 

rr^stuey X^i^^S a Ferb is fimeihing^ which ftgniji^ 
Thru OVER AND ABOVE (for fuch is the force of the 
Propofition, FlfoVO If it fhouM be afked, ovtr and 
abovi what F It may be anfwcred over and above itj 
/>riW/*tf/ Signification! which is to denote (omc mavif^ 
and entrgtzing Attribute. See AriJ}, de tnterfret. c. 3. 
together with his Commentators Jmmomus and Ba- 
thiut. 
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JLD it be afked, whether "Time it-Ch.VL 
fclf may not become upon occafion the 
Verb's ^r/W/^^/ Signification; it is anfwer- 
cd, No* And this appears, bccaufe the 
fame Time may be denoted by diiFcrent 
verbs (as in the words, writeth znA/peak^ 
ethj and different Times by the fame Verb 
(as in the words, writeth and wrote) nei- 
ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a mere Concomitants 
Add to this, that when words denote 
Time, not collaterally, but principally, 
they ccafc to be verbs, and become either 
adjeflives, or fubftan lives. Of the ad- 
jcSive kind are Timely^ Yearly^ Dayly^ 
Hourfyf &cc\ of the fubftantive kind are 
Tme, Tear, Day^ Hour, &c. 

The mod obvious divifion of TiMe is 
into Prefent, PafV, and Future, nor is any 
language complete, whofe verbs have 
not Tenses^ to mark thefc diftindlions. 
But wc may go ftill farther. Time paft 
^nd future arc both infnitely extended. 
H Hence 





hh Aum wmnerfiU Tiwm fmfi we 
fmrtkwSmr Hmei pm/f, 

fmesjiamr^ Ibme morc^ Ibme left 
mod conc^KHidiiig to eich other 
diffaqit fdmiingii. E^eo frefent 
72^ kf^ vk DOC ezcfnpc firom thcfe dif- 
feicoccst and as ncrcflarily implies Jona 
Jegrtt wf Bxia^om^ as does every given 
liae^ bowcTer musote. 



Hbicb then we are to feek for the 
reafoDp which firft introdoced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tcnfes. It was not 
it fccms enough to denote indifinkehf (or 
hy Aorifts) mere Prefcnt, Paft, or Future, 
but it was oeceflary oq many occafions to 
define with more prccifion, 'what kind of 
Pail, Prefcnt, or Future. And hence 
the multiplicity of Futures, Prsetcrits, 
and even Prefent Tenfes, with which all 
languages are found to abound^ and 
without which it would be difficult to af- 
certain our Ideas. 

How* 



-%t%^ 
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However as the knowledge of Tenses Ch.VI. 
depends on the theory of Time, and this^ 
is a fubje£fc of no mean fpeculation, we 
(hall rcfervc it by itfclf for the following 
chapter. 



U 1 



CHAP. 



CHAP. VIL 

Concerning Time, and Tefifes. 



C.VII. 




IME and Space have this io com- 
mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous^ and as fuch they 
both of them imply Extenjion, Thus be- 
tween London and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion o( SpacCf and between Tejlerday 
and To-morrowy the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the parts of 
Space exi ft at once and together, while thofc 
of Time only exift in Tranjition or Suc^ 
ccjjion [a)^ Hence then we may gain fomc 
Idea of Time, by confidering it under the 

notion 



{&) Sec Vol, I, p. 275, Note Xm. To which we 
may add, what is faid by Jmmonius — i^St y*p y^ii^ 
oA©^ oL^os. uipiV^atTai, aAA* J! xara /uowow to NTN* 
h yap rw ymo-flje* ^ (pfiii'fro'fiai to 1*^*1 i;^i»* Time 
doth mtfuhjifl thi whoh at eme^ but only in a Jingle Now 
or Instant ; fir it hath its Exiflence in becoming and in 
iiafm^ t^ bi* Amm, in Predicam. p. 82. b. 
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notion of a tranftent Continuity, Hence C. VII. 
alfo, as far as the afFcdions and proper-' 
tics of T^ranjition go, Time is different 
from Space \ but as to thofe of Exten^ 
/<5» and Continuity^ ihcy perfcftly co-^ 
incfJe. 

Let us take, for example, fuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Line 
we may affbme any where a Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
affumed infinite Points. So in every given 
Time wc may aflume any where a Now 
or Infant, and therefore in every given 
Time there may be afTumcd infinite Nows 
or Injiants. 



Farther ftill — A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and A Now or In- 
stant, of every finite TViw^. But altho' 
they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts f neithf-r the Point oi any Line, nor 
the Now or Injlant of any Time. If this 
appear ftrange, we may remember, that 
^t parts of any thing extended zxt necef- 



E S. 

C. V II. far {ly extended alfo, it being eflcniial ta 
their charader, that they jl^ould meafure 
their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended^ each of them would contain 
vithin itfclf injinite other Points^ and in* 
finite other Nows (for thefc may be aflumcd 
infinitely within ihe minutcft Extenfion) 
and this^ it is evident, would be abfurd and 
impoffiblc. 

These affertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts {h)/n will 

follow^ 



(b) -^-^fliyffcv ir) »Ji (AQ^tov ri NTN tI ;^ofi 
SaTTi^ ii^ m nyfAm -rii y^ufjt-fjkn^* m A ypmfAfAotl Jut 
T»iff fj^iaq /xog*A, Jt li evident thai a Now or Infant is 
m mon a part of Time ^ than Points an &f a Line* 
The parts indeed ^fene Line are two 9ther Lineu Natur, 
Aufc. L. IV. c. 17. And not long before — Ti li 
NTN ajtAij^* jwirfir, xi yi^ to jtAtf^% ><J coy 
Kfig^fla* iu ri oXov Ix tww fAfj^^v* i Ji XPONOZ i 
h%H ^iy)iu^^x% Ik t5m NTN, y^Now fi w^ P^r/ of 
Time ; y^r r? Part ts able t9 meafure its H^hdt^ and th§ 
fyhok is necejfarily made up of its Parts ; hut Time 
mt appear to be modi up e/'Nowf. Ibid. c. 14- 
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follow, that in the fame manner as the fame C» VIL 
Fotnt may be the £;3^of one Line, and the ' 
Beginning of another, fo the fame Now or 
Injiant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let U8 
fuppofe for example, the Lines, A B, B C. 
B 




A C 

fay that the Point B, is the End of the 

Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 

B C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 

AB, BC to reprefent certain Times, and 

let B be a Now or Injiant. In fuch cafe 

1 fay that the Injiant B is the End of the 

Time A B, and the Beginning of the Time, 

BC. I fay like wife of thefc two Times, 

that With refped to the Now or Infant^ 

which they include, the firft of them is 

ncceflarily Past Time, as being ^rm^w 

to it; the other is neceflarily Future, a$ 

^XTi^fubfequent. As therefore every Now 

H 4 or 
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C.VIL or Instant always exifts in Timej and 
without being Time, is Time's Bounds tbc 
Bound of Completion to the Paji^ and the 
Bound of Commencement lo the Future: 
from hence we may conceive its nature or 
end, which is /£? be the Medium of Conti- 
nuity between the Pajl and the Future^ Jo as 
to render Jime^ thro all its Parts, one In^ 
tire and PerfSl Whole (r). 



From the above fpeculaiions^ there 
follow fomc conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidered. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftriftly fpeaking) be any 

fuch 



I 



(r) To Si NTN if\ ^MMiyiiOi Xj^i^^^ mTTrtf ixfj^- 

vo», >^ oXwc s-fgac X?^^^ **"*''' **"* J'*? '^ /*'^^ ^X^» 
tS Jl TfXiuTit. A Now or Infiant is (m was fatd ki* 
fare) the CunUnuiiy 6r holding together of Time j for it 
makes Time antinuouSj the paji and the future^ and is in 
general its l/oundary^ as being the beginning ef one Timi 
and the ending of another » Natur. Aufcult. L IV, 
c- iQi Zufrfix*** in thjs place means not Continuity^ z^ 
{landing for Extenfwn^ but rather that Junifion or flold* 
ing together^ by which Extcnfion is imparted to other 
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fuch thing as Timeprefent. For if all Time C. VIL 
be tranfimt as well as continuous^ it cannot' 
like a Line be prefent all together, but part 
will ncccflarily be gone, and part be com- 
ing. If therefore any portion of its con- 
tinuity were to be prefent at once^ it would 
fo far quit its tranjient nature, and be 7ime 
no longer. But if no portion of its con- 
tinuity can be thus prefent, how can Time 
poflibly be prefent^ to which fuch Conti- 
nuity is cflcntial ? 

Farther than this^^ — If there be no 

fuch thing as Time Prefent^ there can be na 

Sen/at ion of Time by any one of the fcnfcs. 

J^or ALL Sensation iscfthe'f Prefent only^ 

the Paft being prcferved not by Senfe but by 

Memory^ and the Future being anticipated 

by Prudence only and wife For^efight* 

But if no Portion of Time be the ob- 
jtA of any Senfaiion ', farther, if the Pre- 
fent ' 

T TotuTn yap (z*cr9»iVii fc) outi to* fxi)sXov^ ?ut£ 

A\ ' * 
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C. VIL font never cxift \ if the Paft be no mere*, 
if the Future be not as yeti and if thcfc 
are all tlie parts, out of which Time it 
compounded : how ftrangc and ihadowy 
a Being do we find ii? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfeft Non-entity {d) ? 
Let us try however, (met the fenfcs fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to feize this fleeting Being, 

The World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to refem- 
blc no one more, than fomc moving fpcc- 

lacle 



Etc tZv ii TK 5ir tliroirJeWf*!* rS piv y£^ aJIS yiyoUf 
3^ nx ifh TO at fAtWu^ h^ atr^a eov tn dt t21t^ t^ 

TO f W f*^ t^Ttiiv (rurJCB/*ivov, aJbi/^acT^t txi^ Jo^rif iHAri* 
ytit -stqtX mioL^, That therefore Time ixijh nctatall^ 
or at haft has hut a faint and &hfcure exifteme^ $fii may 
fufptSf from hence, yfpart &fit has been^ and ts no more % 
a pari of it is coming, and is not as yet ; and out of theft 
is made that infinite ^'ime^ which is ever to be affumedjlill 
farther and farther. Now thai tulich is made tip of no* 
thing but Non-entiliesy it Jhould f^m wa^ impnjjibie ever to 
partieipate of Entity. Natural. Aufc. L. IV, c. 14. 
S^c alfp Philop, M» S. Com. in Nicomach. p. |0* 
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tacic (fuch as a proceflion or a triumph) C, Vlh 
that abounds in every part with fplendid ^ 
objcfts, fome of which are ftill dfparting, 
as faft as others make their appearance. 
The Senfcs look on, while the fight paffes, 
perceiving as much as himmediatelyprefent^, 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's fuperior powers. Having done 
thi^, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is prcfent 
and inftantancous. But to the Memory ^ to 
^tlmagination^ and above all to the Lit eU 
//5, the itvtTzXNowsQt Injlants are not lofl, 
^% to the Senfes^ but are preferved and made 
objcds of7?f ^^'compreh en fion, however in 
their own nature they may be tranfitory and 
p$ng. ** Now it is from contemplating two 
**orroorcof thefc Inftants under one view, 
** together with that Interval of Continuity, 
*' which fubfifts between them, that we 
** acquire infenfibly the Idea of Time (<*)/' 

For 
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C. VIL For example : The Sun rifes ; this I re- 
member ; it rifes again ; this too I remem- 
ber. Thefe Events are not together^ there 

it 



TO J^ UfffOV, TOTI X^ T^Td (pa^iW liHA* XPONON. 

// is then wffay there has ^r/fw TiME, when we tan &€* 
quire a Senfition of pri§r and fuhfequent in Momn* Bui 
we dijiinguijh and fettle thefe iwOt by confidering §ne firjl^ 
then the ether ^ together with an interval between them dtf* 
ftrentfrom both, F^r at often as we eonceive the Extremes 
U be different fram the Mean^ and the Swl talks aftwo 
Nows, one prior and the ather fubfequent^ thn it is Wifaf 
there is Time, and this it is we eall TiME^ Natural. 
AufcuU. L*IV, c. i6. Themiftius'% Comment upon 
this paflTagc is to the fame purpofe. "'Oratw yif i vrf 
flJva/Aynerfiiic t3 NTN, 3 ;^6lf UTtVy irif o» lyaXit uwn 
TO T?f/tAf|>oy, rirt f^ ^f«'»'OW iuSJf iviuoticfv, ut<> twi^ tip 
NTN Of i^ouftffiv, oTov i-^i wtfclntty S\jo7^t* t^ htw >,tyn$ 
iXfh ^^* ^oo-ov en -sriuTiitxiStiiPt Ui^'jiv^ d iKKOLiiiuXf 
oiov i^ Awti^H yooLfAfji^n^ •a^n^Mxixv Svo o'upEiVK airori/** 
vo/Aiv©** For when the Mind^ remembering the Now, 
which it talked of yeflerday^ talks again of another Now 
to-day^ then ii is it immediately has an idea ^Time, tir-^ 
minated by thefe two Nows^ as by two Boundaries ; and 
thus is it enabled to fay ^ that the ^antity is of fifteen^ er 
of fixteen hours^ as if it were to fever a Cubitus length 
frm an Infinite Line by tW9 Points. Themift* Op. edit, 
Aldi* p. 45. b* 
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is an Extenjion between them—not how- C* VIL 

ever of Space ^ tor we may fuppofc the place 

of rifing the fame, or at leaft to exhibit no 

fcnfiblc difference. Yet ftill we recognize 

fine Exltwdon between them. Now what 

i$ this Extcnfion, but a natural Day ? And 

what is that, but pure Time? It is after the 

fame manner, by recognizing two new 

Maons, and the Extcnfion between thefe: 

two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfion 

between thefe 1 that we gain Ideas of other 

Times, fuch as Months and Tears, which arc 

all fo many Intervals, defcribcd as above^ 

thai is to (^y,pq0ng Intervals of Continuity 

between two Injlants viewed together. 

And thus it is the Mind acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it muft be 
remembered is Past Time only, which 
is always ihtfrji Species, that occurs to 
the human intclled^* How then do wc 
acquire the Idea of Time Future ? The 
anfwcr is, wc acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ftill farther, And 
i&hat is Anticipation ? Wc anfwer, that in 

this 
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C, VIL this cafe it is a kind of reafoning by analogy 
from fimilar to fimilari from fucceffions 
of events, that are paft already, to fimilar 
fucceffions, that are prefumed hereafter. 
For example : I obferve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
been fucceeded by a nighty that night, by 
another day ; that day, by another night j 
and fo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anticipate ajimilar 
fuccejjion from the prefcnt Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of days and nights infutu* 
rity. After the fame manner, by attending 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paft I 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
like omierly and diver/ijiedfuccejion, which 
makes Months, and Seafons, and YcarSf 
in "Time future. , 



We go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in thefe natural Periods, but 
even in matters of human and civi/ concern. 
For example : Having obferved in many 

paft 
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pift inftanccs how health had fuccecded C. VII. 
locxcrcifc, and fickncfs to floth; wean-' 
iicipzic future health to ihofe, who, being 
nrtffCicklyj ufe cxercife; znd future fick- 
nefg to thofe, who, being now hcallhy, arc 
flothfuK It is a variety of fuch obferva-* 
tionSjall refpeftingone fubjeft, which when 
fyftcmatized by jufl: reafoning, and made 
habitual by due pradlice, form the charac- 
ter of a Mafter-Artift, or Man ofpraSiical 
Wifdom. If they refpe(5l the human body 
(as above) they form the Phyficiani if mat- 
ters miliiary, the General i if matters na- 
tional, the Statefman ; if matters of private 
life, the Moralift; and the fame in other 
fubjedls. All thefc feveral charaders in 
lhcirrcfpc<5live ways may be faid to poflefs 
akindof prophetic difcernment, which not 
only prefcnts them the barren profpe£l of 
futimty (a profpe6t not hid from themcan- 
tft of men) but (hews withal thofe events, 
^bich are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
aWcs them to aft with fuperior certainty 
^ndrcftitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thufe, who have had diviner affift- 

ances) 
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C* VII, anccs) we mayjuftly fay, as wasfatd of old| 
Hes the beft Prophet^ who conjv£iures 
u^ell ffj. 

From 



So Mi/ton. 

Tilt eld ExperuHii Jo attdln 
Tfi/omcthing like ProphtiU Strain, 
Et faali exijfifmri potej}^ PrudenUam ejfe qu^danih 
modo Divinatimim^ 

Corn. Ncp. in Vit, Attici. 
Tliere is nothing appears fo clearly an obje£l of ilic 
Mind or Intellect only, as the fstturtdocs^ fincc 
wc can find no place for its exiftcncc any where elfc. 
Not but the fame, if weconfider, is equally true of /A/ 
Pa/i. For tho' it may have once had another kind of 
being} when (according to common Phrafe) it aSiualfy 
wm^ yet was it then fomcthing Pi efent^ and not fome- 
thing Paft. As Pajl^ it has no exiflence but in the 
Mind or Memory, fincc had it in fact any othcTf it 
could not properly be called Paft. It was this intimate 
conncflion between Time, and the iSouL, that made 
fcMme Philofophers doubt, uhether if then wm no S$ulf 
thfKi could be any Timcy fince Time appears to have its 
Being in no other region* Ylin^Q^ Si jui} i^n% ^j'^X^C 
fiu iv i ;^foWf an-opwiiiv i^t tKi h* t. A. Naiur. 
Aufcult, L. IV, c, 20. ThemiflruSf who comments 
the above pafligCi exprcfles himfcif more pofitivciy, 

fAiirovi TO* pfv TO otp*9^*iTcir SnXotin SMvdfAn^ ri Jl h* 
tfytlxf ravTx Si m ea uirordfitj, ftij Jvtoc ru dpi^fAn* 
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From what has been reafoncd It ap^C,VII. 
pears, that knowledge of the Future^ 
comes from knowledge of the Pajl i as 
docs knowledge of the Pafi from know- 
ledge of M<r Pr^/y/, fo that their Order 
/<J us is that of Present, Past, and 
Future. 



^ 



Ol' thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
ihc Prefent is thclowcfl, not only ^tjirji in 
ptrception, but as far the more cxienfivc, 
being ncceflarily common to zWamma/Bc'^ 
ings, and reaching even to Zoophytes, as 
far as they polTcfs Senfation. Knowledge 
^Ithe Pajl comes next, which is fuperior 
to iht former^ as being confined to thofe 
animals, that have Memory as well as 
I Smfu. Knowledge of the Future comes 

r 

[X^9^ un^ f^i i(rni ^^^X^^* Them. p. 48* Edit, 
[ Aldti Vt(L cuam ejufd. Comm, in Lib. de An.^p. g^. 

I 
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C. VIL laft, as being derived from the other two, 

)^rdc^ and which is for that reafon t/ie moft ex^ 

hnAi. 3. ^g^^fjf as well as the mofl rare^ fincc Na- 

ture in her fuperaddiiions rifcs from worfc 

always to better^ and is never found ta 

fink from belter down to worfc *. 

And now having fecn, how we acquire 
the knowledge of Time paji^ and Time 
future s which is Jirft in pcrcepiion, which 
firft in dignity; which more common, 
which more rare; let us compare them 
both to the prefent Now or Infant, and 
examine what relations they maintain to- 
wards it. 



1 



In the iirft place there may be Times 

both piT^ and future, in which the pre* 

fent Now has no exiftencet as for example 

in Tejierday^ and To-morrow. 

Again J 



• Sec below, Note (r ) of thib Chapter. 
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LoAiN, ihe preftnt Now may (o far be- C. Vlh 
long to Time of either fort, 
Endoi the paft, and r//^ Beginning of the 
fuiurc 5 but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poffible, 
let us fuppofc C xhtprefent Now included 




B 



D 



I 



c 



im the limits of the paji Time AD. 
In fuch cafe CD, part of the paft Time 
AD^ will be fubfequent to C the pre/enf 
N(mt and fo of courfe be future. But 
by the Hypothefis it is /^, and fo will be 
both Paft and Future at once, which is 
abfurd. In the fame manner wc prove 
thatC cannot be included within the U« 
mits of '4 future Time, fuch as B E. 

What then (hall we fay of fuch Times, 

II this Day, this Month, this Year, this 

I % Ccn- 
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CVIL Century, all which include within them 
the prefent Now ? They cannot be pajl 
Times or future^ from what has been 
proved ; and prefent Time has no exijience^ 
as has been proved likewife ^* Or fliall 
we allow ihcm to be prefent, from the 
prefent Now^ 'whi/:h exiJJs within them j 
fo that from the prcfcnce of that we call 
thefe alfo prefent, tho' the fhorteft among 
them has infinite parts always abfcnt ? If 
To, and in conformity to cuftom we allow 
fuch Times prefent, as prefent Days, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muft of neccf- 
fuy ht a compound of the Pqft and the Future^ 
divided from each other by fome prefent 
Now or Inftant,andyip/>;//>^ called Present, 
while that Now remains u'ithin them. Let us 
fuppofe for example the Time XY, which 



/. 



X A B C D E 



Sup. p. icf. 
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Ictus call a Day, or a Century i and ktC.VIL 
ibc prcfent Now or Injlant exift at A/ 
1 fayi in as much as A exifts within 
XY, that therefore X A is Time part, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
XA, AY, Time preftnt. The fiirae 
holds, if we fuppole the prefent Now to 
cxift at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 
where before Y» When the prefent Now 
cxifts at Y, then is the whole X Y Time 
fafty and ftill more fo, when the Now 
gets to g^ or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at f^ then was 
the whole X Y Time future i it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had part that, then XY 
became Time prefent. And thus it is that 
Time is present, while paffing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. It is the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere pafllng over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane in a Jingle Point at once^ 
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C*VIL while during the whole progreffion ill 
parts abfcnt are infinite {g). 

From what has been faid, wc ma] 
perceive that all Time, of every deno^ 

minatknf 



(g) Place, according to the antrcnts, was either 
mediate, or immediate* I am (for example) in Ettnpi% 
bccaufc I am in England { in England^ becaufc in IVib* 
Jhin \ in Ulltjhtrts bccaufe in Saajhury ; in Salljhurf^ 
bccaufc in my own hufei in my own hmfi^ bccauTe in 
myfiudy^ Thus f:ir Mediate Place. And whati| 
my IMMEDIATE Pi ACE ? // h the hiUrnal Bi^und ef 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incidei 
with the external Bound of my own Body, T? wt^ii^^u^ 
ro^ mi^oii^ Kafl' p wt^ii)^fi to zrtftf^^ij^n^v. Now t| 
this immediate Place is included within the limirs of al 
the farmer Places, it i^ from this relation that thofeiw^ 
diaie Places alfo are called each of them my Piace^ iho^ 
the leaft among them fo far exceed my magnitude. To 
apply this to Time. The Prefent Century is prcfcnt in 
ihe preftfit Year *^ that, in the ftefint Afontkv that$ tif 
the prejent Day ; that, in the prefent Hour j that, in th{ 
prefent Minnie, It !s thus by circumfcription withiil 
circumfcription that we arrive at that real aKJQ 
|NDtviSiBL£ Instant, which by being iifclftlievrri 
PJfena of thi Prefent ^ifi'nk% Presence throughout 
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mmination^ is dhifibk and extended But C. VII, 
if fo, then whenever we fuppofe a defnite 
Tmc^ even though it be a Time prefent^ it 
mart needs have a Beginnings a Middle^ 
and an End. And fo much for Time. 

H Now from the above doftrine of Time, 
we propofe by way of Hypothecs (he fol- 
lovring Theorie of Tenses. 

The Tenses arc ufed to mark Pre fen t, 

Pafti and Future Time, either indefinitely 

I 4 with- 



allcTcn the largcft of Times, ivluch arc found u in* 
tkdi ii within their refpe^i've limits, Niaph^rm BUm* 
mAs fpeaks much to the fame purpofc. 'Evif^V J» 
](fmc fO> f^' himt^% TffOi^OiiulfAiifo^ rZ xu^f^f 
NTN* X^»'»pC f*fp»HaV« ix -ff9^i>.fiXv6oTo; k^ piXAoi^Tac 
fuifrwf ^ ic) Sii rn*' ^f of to stuj /w; N T N ytHntufft^ 
NTN htyofAtvQ^ i^ ftvlo'f. Present Time fA^r/- 
/<»r#iV <A<7/ whieh adjoins to thg real Now «r Instant 
•n thher Jide^ being a limited Time made up cf Paji and 
future^ and from its vicinity to that real Now Jhid t9 
k Now alfo itfelf. 'EttJ, p'^^i^M Kf?>, 6', Sec alfo 
Jhift. Phyjic. L. VI. c. 2, 3, Wf, 
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C» VIL without reference to any Beginning, Midi 
die, or End; or elfc definitely^ in reference 
to fuch diilindlions. 

If indefinitely i then have we three 
Tenses, an Aonft of the Prefent, an 
Aorift of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future, If definitely^ then have we three 
Tcnfcs to mark the Beginnings of thcfe 
three Times ; three, to denote their Mid* 
dies $ and three to denote their Ends j ia 
all NiNE- 

The three firft of thcfe Tenfes wT 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Part, and the Inceptive Future, The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Part, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive Paft, and the Completive 
Future* 



A WD thus it IS, that the Tenses in their 
U^tural pumber appear to be twelve j 

thrit 
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three to denote ^ime ai/b/ute, and nine to C. VII. 
denote it Ufi4ef' its refpeSiive di/iin^ions. 

Aorift of the Prefent. 
Tfdtpta. Scribo. I write. 

Aorift of the Paft. 
"Zyfft^oL* Scripji. I wrote. 

Aorift of the Future. 
Tpoi^a* Scribam. I (hall write. 

Inceptive Prefent, 

Mexx^i ypcupeiv. Scripturus fum^ I am 
going to write. 

Middle or extended Prefent. 
TuT-^ava y^oL^y. Scribo or Scriberfs 
fum* I am writing. 

Completive Prefent, 
Tryfot^ot. Scripji. \ have written^ 

Inceptive Paft. 

''l^lUkkov ypcc(puy. Scripturus eram. I 
was beginning to write. 

Middle 
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C. Vir. Middle or extended Pad. 

"Eypeupop or i ru^orcy ypdfccv. Scribebam* 
I was writing. 

Completive Paft. 
^Eygy^cwpg/y. Scripferam. I had done 
writing. 

Inceptive Future. 

lAOsXyia-ta ypoufuv. Scripturus ero. I 
(hall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 

''Ea'ofiai ypa<pc^v. Scribens ero* I (hall 
be writing. 

Completive Future. 
''E<rof^ai yeypcc(pu;. Scripfero. I (hall 
have done writing. 

It is not to be expeded that the above 
Hypothefis (hould be juftificd through all 
inftances in every language. It fares with 

Tenfes, 



TenftSj 
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•nfts, as with other afFcdtions of fpeech y C. VIL 
^e the Language upon the whole ever fo' 
^crfedt, much mull be left, in defiance of 

all analogy, to the harfli laws of mere 

authority and chance. 

B It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered in 
favour of this fyftem, either in languages 
thcmfelves, or in thofc authors who have 

B^vritten upon this part of Grammar, or 
laftly in the nature and reafon of things. 



I 



In the firft place, as to Aorists. Aorifts 

are ufually by Grammarians referred to the 

P^ I fuch are JfXflov, 1 went \ iTncrcu, IJe//, 

&c* We fcldom hear of them in the Fu* 

ture^ and more rarely ft ill in the Vrefent. 

Yet it feems agreeable to reafon, that 

wherever Time tsjignified without any far* 

ther circumjiription^ than that of Simple 

pfjtnt^ paji\ or future^ the Tetfe is ah 

AoRrsT. 

Thus 
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C. VII. ^ Thi/s Milton, 

Millions of fpiritual creatures WAl.K the 

earth 
JJnfcen, both when we wake, and when 
wejleep. P. L. IV. 277. 

Here the verb (walk) means not that 
they were walking at that injlant only^ 
when Adam fpoke^ but uofigu^ indefinitely^ 
take any inftant whatever. 3o when the 
fame author calls Hypocrijy, 

the only Evil, that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone, 

the Verb (walks) hath the like aorijlical 
or indefinite application. The fame may be 
faid in general of all Sentences of the Gno-- 
inologic kind, fuch as 

Ad pcenitendum Properat, cito qui 

judicat. 
Avarus, nifi cum moritur, nil reSle 

FACIT, Gfr. 

All 
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All ihcfe Tenfes are fo many Aorists C. VIL 

OF THE PRESENT. 

Gnomologic Sentences after the fame 
manner make likewife Aorists of the 
Future. 

Tu nihil admittes in te, for mi dine 
pcenc^^ Hor. 

So too JLf^j/7<7//wSentences,77w^ SHALT 
not kill, T/iou SHALT notjieah &c. for this 
means no one particular future Time, but 
is a prohibition extended indefinitely to 
every part of Time future (//), 

We 



(A) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 
dinarity deficient, as to the article of Amjlu It ha$ no 
peculiar Form even for fr« Aorlji eftht Pqfly and there* 
fore (as Prifcian tells us) the Praieritum is forced to do 
the double duty both of that Amji^ and of the ptrfeii 
Pnftut^ its application in particular inftanccs being to 

be 
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C. VIL We pafs from Aorijls^ to the incep-* 

TIVE TENSES* 

These may be found in part fupplted 
(like many other Tcnfcs) by verbs an- 
xiliar. MEAAfl ypd^uv. Scripturus sum. 
I AM GOING to write. But theX^//Wgo 
farther, and have a fpecies of Verbs^ de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
thefe Tcnfes, and are themfelves for that 
reafon called Inchoatives or Inceptivei* 
Thus from Caleo^ I am warm^ comes Ca^ 
hjco^ 1 begin to grow warm ; from Tumto^ 
tfwell^ comes T^umefco, I begin taJwe/L 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they arc defedlivc as to all Tcnfcs, 
which denote it in its CompletiaHf and 

there- 



be gathered from the Context- Thus it is that feci 
means (as the fame author informs us) both triitVmxsk 
and iiraiWa, I kavi done it^ znA I did it \ VI d I both 
U^%%^ and iWov, / have juJI fan Uy and I faw it $niu 
Prifc. Gram. L. VIII. p. 814, 838, EdtU PutfcL 
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therefore have neither PerfeStum^ Plus C. VIL 
quam-perfccfum^ or PerfeSl Future. There ' 
is Hkewifc a fpccies of Verbs called in Greek 
*£<p«Tixa, in Latin Dejideratha^ the Deji- 
derativa or Meditatives^ which if ihey are 
not ftriftly Incept heSp yet both in Greek 
ind Latin have a near affinity with them. 
Such arc TrcXBfA^ija-uca, Bellaturia^ I have a 
dejire to make war i (SpatTHCf, E/uria, 1 
iong to eat (/). And fo much for the 
Inceptive Tenses, 

The two laft orders of Tenfcs which re- 
main, are thofe we called {k) the Middle 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 

and 



(1) As all Biginningi have reference to what is fu* 
turtf hence we fee how properly ihefe Verbs arc formed, 
the Gntk ones from at future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle, From 7»Ai/aiiVci> and pfw^» coma 
«^«AfjUfcw«« and ^fdairtita ; from BiUaturus and Efurui 
come BiUaturi^ and Efurh, Sec Alacrohius^ p, 691, 
Ed. Var. i Wku yi pi m W FEAAIEIONTA 
iiroiVaf yiXdffjtt, Plato in Phaedone. 

(i) Circ muft be taken not to confound thtfcmtdJU 
Tcnfes, with the 7>nfes of ihofc Verbs, which bear 
the lame name among Grammarians. 



tL.1. 




MES. 

the Peifect or Compli:* 
tprefs its ComfJetim or End. 

Now for thcfc the amhocitks are 
They have been ackoowl^ged 
in the ingenious Accideoce of 
Mr* HMdly^ and explained and confirmed 
by Dr* SamuelClarkc, in his rational edition 
of Homer\ llliad. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame fcheoie in Sca^ 
^cTb and by him (/) afcribed to -f- G«- 
cmui^ as its author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

(I) Ex hit percipimm Crodnum acuti admodum Tern* 
f^a dmfipy ffd minus icmmode, Tr'ta enim ccnflitmtj 
mt mSifcd qua: bifariamfecaty Perfi£fum & JmfirfUfym : 
fii^ Pnttifitum impirftifumy Amabam ; PraUntumpir- 
f i^umy Amzvcnm. Riftefanh Et Pr^fmsimprrfH-^ 
amf Amo. Rt^c baifenus ; conihtuat tntm amonm^ n4* 
fUi atfdvit. At Prafens ptrft^umy Amavi : quit bu 
iicat ? — Di FutJiro auttm ut non maleftntrty ita cenirm^er* 
fim ift^ Futurumy inqmt^ imperfe^umy Amabo: Pdrfii- 
tunif Amavcro. N^n maii^ inquam : Jigmfimt entm Afnak^ 
tcro, am&nm fatu* um ^ ahjplutam iri : Amabo f€rfm^ 
thnitn nullum indicat, De Cauf. Lmg. Lat. c. IIJJ^M 

■f His Name was William Grniny an EngUjtmm^ 
conicmporary with Erafmus^ and celebrated for his 
Icarniiig' )r^<: went lo Flinrxi to ftudy under Lmtdm^ 
and was Prouiror at Oxford, Spa, Lit. Fl^r. f* 205. 
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(who was himfdf a Greek, and one of theC. VIL 
tbieft rcftorcrs of that language in the' 
Wcftcrn world) charaderjzes the Tcnfes 
in nearly the fattc manner {m). What 
I A^llonius hints, is cxaSly confonant {n). 

Prifcian 

■ («) The PftESENT Tense (as thia Author tnforma 

H Us ia his excellent Grammar) denotes to mfdfAm^ ^ 

P «nAi<, thai whUh is now injhnt and incomphu j THE 

p£R TECTUM, T^ -moLfiXr^Xu^i^ «/>ti, 7^ i>7fAic ri 

fctrSroCy that which is n$w immtduHely fnft, and it the 

tCfmpUtim Qf tbi Prtfint ; THE ImPERFECTUM, t^ 
^a^fldpmv ^ eirixU t3 z^-af /j;^Ujuiyif, tht extindid 
mni imsmpiiti part of ih€ Vajl \ and thePlusquam- 
FERFECTUM, TO •BTflifl^.DXuBoV WXflU, >^ Vi^O\% t!I 

w»^»HstfAiw, that which is pa/} kng agc^ and is the c^m* 
fkii^n of the pratiritym. Gram* L. IV. 

{n) EtfTfuGfv i\ STfiSo/biiSft, on i Tffxf'^j(iif/^itni <rui* 
Tc^tMiv ^/»ottvf> e' wat^%itUfAtyoif ri^v yi p^v mfZ^x\ 
— j^Hfn€iW€ an ptrfuadid that the Perfe^um doth mt fig^ 
\^mfj thf compUiion o/fht Pafl^ /»«i/ present Comple- 
Tioif. AptUon, L. HI. c. 6. The Reaibn, which ptr- 
trnkAxA him to tbb optnion, was the application and uTe 
of the Particle i»% of which he was then treating^ and 
which, as it denoted Potefttiality or Contingatci^ would 
liSkxi (he feys) with any of the patTmg, extended, and 
iocompk^Tenfes, but never with this Perfectum, 
becamfe this implied fuch a cmtpUte and indifeajibk ex* 
yifna^ as never to be qualified into the nature of a Con^ 
iinftnt* 

K 




s. 

the iamc dodrme 

auihoriiy wc cftecm 

reft, not only from ibc 

)co they lived, but from 

in Pbilofophy, and their 

E to DiaUSiicp whicb 

*i them to great accuracy in 

..:tW Speculations (<?). 

Before 




c nSofcphers the vulgar pnfent Ttnft mn 

, Rf ECT Present, aiid (he vulgar 

Ferfect Present, than which 

- ore confonant to the fyftcm that wc 

. hear Prifdarty from whom wc 1 cam 

Px^^SENS TEMPUS proprie duttur^ lujus 

rrik, parsfutura tfi. Cum enim Trmpus^ 

r/f volvatur curfu^ vix punilttm h^ifg 

.J i'oc iji^ tn injianti, Afaxima igiturpari 

:im i/l) Vil pf^tmit velfittura tft, — limit 

^t HOC TEMPUS PRESENTS eitam ImPER- 

. K^jhnt (ut dinum tfl) eo qu&dprUnjmpars^ 

, tranfaila tft^ dtfft autem Jiqutnty id eft^ 

in mtdh verfu dkam^ fcribo vcrfum^ fri 

.f jifipta; cut adhuc dteji txtrtma f^rs^ ft 

^f§ti§i dic^ndo^knho y€v{\im ifidlurEUirzc 

. ptfid dtfjl adbuc vtrjut^ quod JcrihatuT Ek 

. If Pr^jeuti nafcitur etiam Pfr/f^um, Si em. 

HfX^mat imtpfum^Jfatim utimur PRETERIT 

^so \ (ontinu9 iftim^ fcript^ ad finem vtrfuy dicf^ 

v.mum. — Ant} fgon after fpcaking of the Latim 



I 
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Before we conclude^ we fiiall add aC^VII* 
fw mifcellaneous obfcrvations, which' 
wDl be more eafily intelligible from the 
hypothefis here advanced, and ferve withal 
to confirm its truth. 

And firft the Latins ufcd their Prcete^ 

Hhm PerfeSium in fomc inftanccs after a 

fcry peculiar manner, fo as to imply the 

very rcvcrfc of the verb in its natural fig- 

jiification* Thus, Vixir, fignificd, is 

»I>EAD| FuiT, fignificd, now is not, is 

wo MORE. It was in this fcnfc that Cicera 

addreflcd the People of Rome^ when he 

Iiad put to death the leaders in the Cj/j- 

HMorian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 

K z Forum 



Pttfi^umy he fays -fctendum tameriy quod Romani 

Pr JETERiTO pERFECto non Jdlum in rt frndn compUta 
wiuntur^ (in qm vim habit ejus, qui apud Gracot -ssra^x-^ 
tM^f»ac vuatur^ quim Srotci TEA El ON ENE2- 
THTA nominaverunt) fed etiam pro ^Ai^lfu acdpttw^ 
kc. Lib. VIIL p. 812, 813, 814. 
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C.VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud ^ioyof^. 
'* ViXBRUNT. So Firgil^ 

— Ij FuiMUs Trocs^ Fuit ^hm tf^ 

ingens 
Gloria Dardanidum—^^ -^n, IL 

And 



* So among the Romans^ when in aCtnle all the 
Pleaders had fpokcn, the Crycr ufed toprochumDlx- 
IRUNT, X. c. they bave d$fte jpeaking. Afeon. Paed. in 
Vcrr. II. 

II Eo Ttbullus flaking of certain Prodigtet Mlcvi 
Omens. 

Hac fuerint filim. Sed iu^ jam mitis^ jfy§Ib^ 
Prodigia indomitis merge fub aquoribuSm 

Eleg. II. 5. vcr. 19. 
Let theft Events h avr bbbn in days tf/'^A/;-— by Im- 
plication therefore^^ir/ nencbforth let tbtm ii m 
more. 

So Eneas in Urgil prays to Pkotbus. 

. Hac 7rojana tenus {ncrit fortuna fecuia. 

' Let Trojan Fdrtune (that is, adverfe, like that of Twy, 
and its inhabitants,) ha\u fo far followed us. By 
implication therefore^ but let it follow us no farther^ 
Hire let it end^ Hicfu Finisy as Servius well oUcrves 
in the place. 

In which inftances, by the way, mark not only the 
ibrce of the Tenfe^ but of the Moodj the Precativk 
or IMPERATIVE) not in the Future but in the Past* 
Seep. 154, i5s> 156. 
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And again, C. VIL 

L ocus Ardea quondam 
DiSius avis, & nunc magnum manei 

Ardea nomen^ 
♦ Sedfortuna fuit— Mt\. VIL 

The rcafon of thcfe fignifications is de- 
rived from T»E COMPLETIVE PoWER of 

the Tenfc here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs arc mamtained by the reciprocal fuc* 
ccffion of Contraries. It is thus with Calm 
and Tcmpcft; with Day and Night i 
with Profperity and Adverfity; with Glory 
and Ignominy i with Life and Death, 
Hence then, in the inftances above, the 
completion of one contrary is put for the 
commencement of the other, and to fay, 

HATH L1VE1>, or, HATH BEEN, haS thc 

fame meaning with, is Dead, or, is no 

MORE. 

K 3 It 



• Ctriui in kfpitihis mn eft amor ; irrat^ ut ipft : 
Cumftii nihil fp^re$ firmius tjft^ FUIT, 

Epift. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. vcr. i^o* 
$ivi itmuty feu no$ Fata fuisss VfiUni* 

TibuU- IIL S' 3^- 
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C. VII. It is reqiarkablc in * Virgih that he 
^frequently joins in the fame fentence iS&i 
complete and perfeB Prefent with the fi^V 
tended and pajpng Prefent ; whiph proves 
that he cpnfidercd the two, as belonging 
to the fame fpccics of Time^ and thercrf 
fore naturally fornied to co-incide with 
c^ch other. 

T^ibijam brachia contrahit ardens 

Scorpios^ & coelijuftd plus parte xt\i(^mtf 

GA, 

^erra tremit ; fugcre y^r^r- G- I. 

Prafertimji tempejlas a verticejyhis. 
Incubuit, glomcratque ferens incendia 

ventus. G. II. 

ilia noto citiusy volucrique fagittd^ 
^d terram fugit, & pertu fe condidit 

alto, Mn.V. 

In 

f Sec alfo Spenar's Fairy ^an^ B. I. C. 3, St. 19, 
C. 3* St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. 

//If hath his Shield rcdccmM, and forth his Sword hf 
draws. 
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In ihc fame manner he joins the fame C. VII. 
two modifications of Time in the Pajl^ that' 
is to fay, the complete and perfeU Pa|l with 
^thc extended and pajjing. 

-Tnrucrant Danai, & teBum omne 
tcnebant. Mn. IL 

Tris imbris tort i radios , tris nubisaquoftt 
Addidcrant, rutuli tris ignis ^ & alkis 

aujlri. 
Fulgores nunc ferrificos^ fonitumque me* 

tumque 
lifccbant operi^ fammifque Jequacibus 

iras (p). JEn. VllL 

As 



(f) The Intention of f^irgil may be better fecn, in 
rendering one or two of the above paiTages into En^* 



— — Tihijdm hrochia oontrahit arj^ns 
Scffrpipff IS cmBjufta plus parte rcliquit. 

F$r thi€ the fiorfiion is now contracting hiitlatvs^ 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thit mofi than a jujl pi^r* 
iim 9f Heaven^ The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppofesihcfcorpionfodefirous of admitting 
Augufius ;imong the heavenly figns, that though he hat 
pkea^ madi him moj-c than room cnoughi yet hejii/l 
K 4 i^n* 
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C VIL As to the Imperfectitm, it is fotnc* 
times employed to denote wbit is u/ui^ 
and cujlomary. Thus furgeiat znA/crih^ 
bat fignify not only, h was rijing^ hf 
WAS tarhing, but upon occaiion they fig- 
nify, he USED to rifey he used to itriie* 
The reafon of this is, that whatever if 
cuftomaryf muft be fomething which has 
htcn frequent ly repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeat ed^ mull needs require an 
ExtenfionofTtme paji^ and thus we fall in- 
fenfibly into the Tense here mentioned. 

Again, 



ittniinua to be making him more. Here then wc hare 
two afts, oae^//if7, the other findings and hence the 
lafe of the two different Tenfca, Some editions read 
relinfutt i but reliquit has the authority of the celebrated 
Midictan manufcript. 



Jd terram fligit, &* fortufi condidit alts* 

Tbijhtp^ quicker than tht wind^ or a fwift drrow^ COK* 
TIKUEs FtYlKC to land, and js hid tmihin th^ hfl^ 
hurhur. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 
ocbers) to ba¥c been Aixroumied with hij^h Land* 
Hence the Veffel, immediately on entering it, was C9m* 
^iUtj hid from tbofe fpeflator s, who had gone out \x^ 



I 
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Again» wc aie told by Pliiiy (whofec/VIK 
•uthority likcwifc is confirmed by many' 
gems and marbles dill extautj that the 
aijcicftt painters and fculptorsj when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendenti titulo, in afujpcnjive kind of Inr 
fcriptmu and employed for that purpofc 
the Tenfc here mentioned. It was ^kirO^^ 
Af^ iito/ei, ApcUa faciebatf IleXi/xA eirOi 
Iwoiu, Folycletui facitbat y and never l7rotiij<r§ 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the Hiew of arrogancci and had in 
cafe of cenfurcan apology (as it were) pre- 
paredi Unce it appeared from the work It- 
lelfj that // w^s once indeed in hand, but no 
pretention that // was evtrfnijhed (y). 

It 



fee the Ship-race, but yei mi^iJliU imUnuiJaiUng to* 
wards the flii re within, 

^^^Inrucrarit Danm^ if teHum omnc tetiebant, 

ThGruh HAD tutzt.tik^Qnd'^'tKK then Pot3£s- 
SIKO ihf wh4e H^ufi ; as much as to fay, ihey had rtt' 
icrtd^and that \ms ovrr^ but their PoBi'{h(manthur^i/hJL 
if) PUn. Nat. Hi/L L. L The firft Printers (who 
Wrc iDoft of tbcm Svbolars ^ Critica) ia ijnitatiofi of 
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C. VII. It is remarkable that the very manner, 
in which the Latins derive thefe tenfet 
from one another, (hews a plain reference 
to the fyftem here advanced. From the 
fctjjing Prefent come the paffing Part, and 
Future. ScrihfScribebam^Scribam, From 
the perfeB Prefent com^ the perfcft Paft, 
and Future. Scripfh Scripferam^ Scrip* 
fero. And fo in all inftanccs, even where 
the verbs are irregular, as from Ferp come 
Peribam and Per am ; from TV// come 7W 
kram and Tulero. 

We fliall conclude by obferving, thai' 
the Order of the Tenles, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but 5s confonant to our 
perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what we have explained al- 
ready 



the antient Artifts ufcd the fame Tcnfe Extudihat H- 

Stephanus. Ettcudehat Gu'iL MareUus. Abfolvthatjonm 
Bifienaius^ i^hich has been followed by Dr. Tayicr in hi3 
]«c valuable Wition of Dtmojlhcnis. 
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ready (r). Hence it is, that the Prefent C. VII. 
J'enfe ftands firfl ; then the Paji I'enfa ; ' 
and laftly the Future, 



• 



And now, having fecn what authorities 
fhcre are for Aorifts, or thofc Tenfes> 
which denote Time indefinitely % and what 
for ihofc Tcnlcs, oppofcd to Aorifls, which 
mark it definitely^ (fuch as the Inceptive^ 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finifliihcfubjefl:ofTiMEandTENSEs,and 
proceed to confidcr the Verb in other 
Attributes, which it will be neccflary 
to deduce from other principles. 



(r) Sec before p, 109, iio, iii, 112, if 3. Sceli^ 
gtr^t obfcrvation upon this occ*fiop is elegant. — Ord^ 
auUm (Tempt urn fdL) aliter //?, quam natura isrum^ 
^fsd cnhn prattriit^ pritts tji^ qvtam qmd ejl^ itaquipri^ 
mo kco dehen poni vidibntur^ Verumy quod prima qmqui 
irmpore offittur mbhx id creat primas fptdti in anim^ : 
quamobnm Praftm Timpus primum locum occupavit j efl 
mim iommunc omnibus animalibus, Prateritum auttm iij 
tanlym^ qutp mimorid prftditafunt, Fuiurum vtroeliam 
fauciorihusy quippf quibus datum ijl prud^niia offaum* 
De CauC Ling. Lat. c. 113. Sec alfo Smeae Epij}^ 
124. Mutum animal finfu contprtkendit pntfentia 5 pra* 
ftriierum, fitc» 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Concerning Modes. 

C.VIII.TX7^ have obfcrvcd already {a) that 
V V the Soul's leading powers are tbofe 
of Perception and thofe of Volition^ which 
words we have taken, in their mod com* 
prehenfive acceptation. We have obferved 
alfoy that all Speech or Difcourfe is zpub^ 
KJhing or exhibiting fome part of our ibuli 
either a certain Perception^ or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according ai we 
exhibit it either in a different party or af- 
ter a different manner ^ hence I {ay the va- 
riety of Modes or Moods (/J). 

If 



{a) See Chapter II. 

{h) Gaza defines a Mode cxaAly confonant to this 
doctrine. He fays it is — liiiKnf/.aj iX Zv mdiniAOk 
4''^PC*^^> ^^^ (p67Vfic c^aive/tACVov — a VolUUn or Afft&i$n 
of the Soulf fignified through fonu Voici^ or Sound articu- 
lati. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 
Modesi and Modes belong to Verbs> hence it is Jpolh' 

mm 
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If wc (imply declare^ or indicate (bme* C. VIIL 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a Per-' 
ception or Volition, it is equally the fame) 
this conftitutes that Mode called the De- 
clarative or Indicative, 

A Perception. 
— Nosco crinis^ incanaque menta 
Regis Romani Virg. Mvx. VL 

A Volition. 

In nova fert a'^imh^ mutatas dicere 

formas 
Corpora^^^^ Ovid, Metam. I. 

If we do not ftrlAly affert, as of fomc- 
thing abfolote and certain, but as of fome- 
thing pojjible only, and in the number of 

Con- 



wins obfervcs— -TOK ^rfxei^n l^otifirut trofoaturoih i t]/u* 
3^1X11 iiah^^q — the ScuPs difpojition is in an eminent rf/- 
grti attached to Verbs. Dc Sjmt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 
%oo Prifcian : Modi funt diverfa inclinationes 
AnimI) quas varia confequitur declinatio Ver^i. 
L,Vra. p. 821. 
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C.VIII. Contingents^ this makes that Mode, which 
Grammarians call the Potential ^ and 
which becomes on fuch occafions thelead"^ 
ing Mode of the fentence. 

Sed tacitus pafdji pojfet Corvus, fiA* 

BERET 

Plus dafisj 6cc4 Hon 

Yet fbmetimes it is not tfie leading 
Mode^ but ovXy fubjoined to the Indica- 
five. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denote the End, or Jinal Caufe ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in dcfpite of all our foreCght, is there- 
fore expreft mo(t naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example^ 

UifjuGULENT homines ifurgunt de noSie 
latrones. Hor. 

Thieves rife by nighty that they may cut 
mens throats. 

Here 
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Here that they rife, npoJitiveJy afertedC.VltU 
m the Declarative or Indicative Mode j but ' 
as xo xhtiv cutting mens throat s^ this is only 
d^vctcd potent ia/fyf bccaufc how truly fo- 
oter it may be the End of their rifing, it i^ 
ftillbutaC^w//;;^^^/, that may neverperhaps 
^^appcn. This Modt, as often as it is in this 
*^anncrfubjoined, is called by Grammarians 
*:jotthc Potential, but the Subjunctive* 

B But it fo happens, in. the conftitution 
^^of human affairs, that it is not always fuf5- 
cient merely to declare ourfclves to others* 
We find It often expedient, from a con- 
fcioufncfs of our inability, to addrefs them 
after a manner more interefting to our- 
felves^ whether to hzvcfome Perception in^ 
Jbrmedf oxfome Volition gratified. Hence 
ihcn new Modes of fpeaking j if we inter- 
rogate, iiis the Interkogative Mode- 
if we require^ it is the Requisitive, Evea 
the Requifitivc itfelf hath \X% fubordinate 
Species i With refpeft to inferiors, it is 
an Imperative Mode; with rcfpeft to 

equals 
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C.VIIl. equals and fupcriors, it is a Precativb of 
Optative *. 

And thus have we eftabliihed a variety 
of Modes; the Indicative or Declara- 
tive, to affert ivfua we think certain', the 
Potential, yir the Purpofes of whatever 
we think Contingent*, the Interroga-^ 
TIVE, when we are doubtful^ toprtH:ureus 
Information; and the Requisitive, to 
ajjiji us in the gratification of our Volitions. 
The Requilitive too appears under two 
diftindt Species, either as it is Impera-* 
TivE to inferiors, or Precative to fa- 
periors (i:). 

Aa 



* It was the confounding of this Diftinflion, ditit 
gave rife to a Sc^hifm of Protagoras, Homer (fays he) 
in beginning his Iliad with — Sing^ Mufe^ thilVratby^ 
when he thinks to pray, in reality commands. &X'' 
«4«i o»ojMify«c9 Imvdrlti* Ariftot. Poet, c. 19, The 
Solution is evident from the Divifion here eftablifliedf 
the Grammatical Form being in both cafes the fame, 

(c) The Species of M^s in great meafure depend 

on the Species of SenUnas. l^he Sines increafed the 

number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics, fie-f 

fidd thofe naentioned m Chapter IL Note {b) they had 

% many 
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c'A's therefore all thcfe feveral Modes C.VltL 
nave their foundation in nature, fo have 

certain 



inany more, as may be fcen in JmmoniUs de Interprets 
t>. 4. and Diogenee LaertiuSy L. VII. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it feems too with reafon) confidered all 
tbefe additional Sentences as included mthin thofe, 
^hich they themfelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the AfTci live, 
Tlicre is no mention of ^ Potential Sentence, which may 
ke fuppofed to co-incide with the Aflertive, or Indica- 
tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 
tiibf xXmcixot, but the Stoics more properly xd-j oo-aj^o- 
ftvrixif) was nothing more than the Form of addrefs 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
Jipply ourfelves one to another. As therefcrc it fcldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to form a verbal Mode. Jmmonius and Boethiusj the 
one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Latin^ have illu- 
ftrated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil^ 
after the following manner. 

'aaA« tI ^cV« zrivii Umv, tS ri KAHTIKOT, di rig 

i^ t5 nPODTAKTIKOr, <ii TO, 
hsisx ^fll^ 'if I Tfltp^gra 

L ^ 
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C* VIII. certain marks or figns or them beenlntrc 
duccd into languages, that we may .be 

enabled 



7^ tS 'EPnTHMATlKOT, «f t«V 

^ tH 'ETKTIKOT, «j t<?, 

*A* yflfp Ziu Tf warfp— *— 
9^ iVi TtfTflK, tS *Ano*ANTIKOr, Jiafi* 9f aw 

0101 J^l Tl waiPTa itQ-A€t\ / 
i Cffl Tff0tnoij &C» E(V TO ISTfg! '^fjt** P» 4* 

Boithiuih Account is as follows. Perftilarum vtn 
Orationum partes fjuinque funt : Deprecativa^ mt^ 
Jupltir cmmpotins^ pucihus ft fltSierh ullli^ 
Da deinde auxitltim^ Pattr^ alqui hmc ominafamff* 

Imperativa, «/, 

Vadi age^ NaU^ vota Ziphyrffs^ ^ lakri fmnih 

Interrogativa, uu 

DU mihi, Damata^ cujum ficus ? 

VOCATIVA, t4tf 

Of Paitr^ Of hominum rerumque aUnia poteflas^ 

Enunti ATI VA, in qua Virites vel FalfUas inviniiur^ \ 
Principio arboribus varia eft natura creandis^ 

Boeth. in Lib. de Jnterp. p. 291. 
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•nabledbyour difcourfe to fignify them, C.VIII* 

one to another. And hence thofc various* 

JVfoDEs or Moods, of which we find in 

connnaon Grammars Co prolix a detail, and 

which are in fa(5l no more than **fo many 

f'* literal Forms, intended to exprefs thefc 
«* natural "DiCdn^ion^'' {d). 
^ AtL 

In Milton the fame Sentences may be found, as fol* 
loirs* The Precative, 
^H ^-Umviffal Lord ! hi hunt eousji ill 

^m T<? ght us cnly Good 

The Imperative, 
B <?<» li/ff. Thou mightiij}^ in thy TathtrU mights 

The Interrogative, 
^m Whtmi^ and what art iksuj ixarahU ^hape f 

The Vocative, 

I Adam, isrth*s hallowed Ahld^ 
Of God infpir'd 



The Assertive or Enuktiative, 
7ht c^nqver'd alfs and in/lav" d by war 
SbalU with thiirfritd^mlojly all virtue kfi* 



(d) The Gtiii Language, which is of all the moft 
elegant and complete, cxprcfles ihefe feveral Modes, 
L z and 




HERMES. 

C*VIlr All thefc Modes have this in com- 
moDt that they exhibit fome way or other 



lequ^ 

Td| 



and all diflinftions of Time likewifci by an adequi 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. 
Variations may be found, fomc at the beginning i 
Verb, others at its endings and confifl for the raofl part 
cither in multiplying or dimimfl)ing the number of Sj 
bles, or clfe in lengthening or Jbertening their rcfp 
Quantities, which two methods are called by Gr 
marians the Syllabic and the TimporaL The Latin^^ 
which is but a Species of Greek fome what debafcd, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thofc Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents and Pafllves it is fo far defedlive, as to be forced to 
have recourfc to the Auxiliary Jum, The modem Lan- 
guages, which have ftill fewer of thofe Variations, have 
been nccefFitated all of them to affiime two Auxiliars 
at lead, that is to fay, thofe which cxprefs in each Lan* 
guagethe Verbs, Havey zwA Am. As to the Enghjh 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this refpcft, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to exprcfs an Aorlfl of the Paft. Thus from 
Wriu comctli Wrate ; from Givi^ Govt , from Speak^ 
Spake^ Sec. Hence to exprcfs Time, and Modes, wc 
are compelled to employ no !efs than fevxn Auxiliary, 
viz. Dffy Am^ Have, Shall^ IVil!^ May^ and Can ; which 
•'ft ufc fometimes fmgly, as when we fay, I am writ- 
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the Soul and its Affections. ThcirCVlIL 
Peculiarities and Diftinclions are in part/ 
as follows. 

The Requisitive and Interroga- 
tive Modes are diftinguifhcd from the 
Indicative Vind Potential^ that whereas thefe 
iaft feldom call for a Return^ to the two 
former it is always necejjary. 

If we compare the Requisitive 
[ode with the Interrogative, we 
fhall find thefe alfo diftinguiflicd, and that 
not only in the Return, but in other Pe- 
culiarities. 



To 



iog, I have written ; fomctimcs two together, as, I 
have httn writing, I Jhouid have written j Ibmetimes no 
k& than three, as I might have been loft, be could have 
hem prcferved. But for thefe, and all other fpecula- 
dons, relative to the Ginitu of the Enghjh Language, 
wc refer the reader, who wiflies for the moft authen- 
tic information, to that excellent Trcatife of the learned 
Df . Lowth^ intitled, J jhart Introduilion ta Englijb 
Grammar. 
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CVIII. 77;^ Return to the Requijitive is fomt^ 
times made in Words ^ fome times in Deedf* 
To the Rcqucft of Dido to Eneas^-^ 

a prima die, /wjpes, origine nobis 

Irifidias Danaum ^ 

iht proper Return was in Words y that iSj 
in an hiftoncal Narrative. To the Requeft 
of the unfortunate Chief-*— ^^/^ obolum 
Belifario — the proper Return was in a 
Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with refpedt to the Interrogative^ the 2?^- 
turn is necejfarily made in Words alonCf ia 
Words, which arc called a Refponfe or jin* 
fwert and which are always adlually or 
by implication fome dejinitive ajertive 
Sentence. Take Examples, Whoje Verfet 
are thefe? — ihe Return is a Sentence— 
Thefe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man? — the Return is a Sen* 
tcnct'-^Brutus was a worthy Man. 



And hence (If we 
mitted to digrefs) we 



may 
may 



be 



pcr^ 



perceive 

the 
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tlie near affinity of this InferragafweModc C.VIIL 
x^jlh the Indicative^ in which laft its Re- * 
mj>onfe or Return is moftly made. So near 
P^ndced is this Affinity, that in thcfe two 
pModes alone the Verb retains the fame 
Torm (^), nor are they otherwifc diftin- 
guiflied, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fmall particle, or by fomc 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fomctimes only by a change in 
.the Tone, or Accent (fj. 



But 



ff^fi iU ri ilmi ojipxif* Thi Indicative Modt^ of 
which Wi/piakj by lapng afide that AJprtkn^ which by 
its nature it impiiit, quits thi natm ef Indicative — when it 
fioffiimis the AffkriiQn^ it rtturni again to iti proper C/}a' 
f^Qir. Apoll. dc SynL L, III. c. 21. Theodore Gaza 
\ the IkmCp In trod* Cram. L, IV, 

ff) It may be obfcrved of the Interrogative, 

lliat as often as the Interrogation is fiftiple and definite ^ 

the Rcfponfc may be made in almoft the /aw/ Word«, 

L 4 by 
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C-VIIJ. But to return to our comparifon be' 
^ ■ ' ">~^ twcen the Interrogative Mode and the Re^ 
quijuive. \ 



by converting them into a fcntfnce affirmative or ne 
tivc, according as the Truth is cither one or the othcT 
For example — Are theji Vevjii <?/* Homer? — Rcfponlc— 
^hcje Virfis an of Homer. Are thofe Verfei of Virgil? 
^Rcfponfe — Thufe are mi Ferfts ^Virgil, And here 
4he Artifts of Language, for the fake of brevity and 
difpatchj have provided two P:'.rticles, to reprcfentall 
fuch Rcfponfes, Yes, for all the affirmative i No, for 
all the negative* 

But when the Interrogation is complex^ as ^'hen we 
fay — An thefe Verfei of Homer, or of Virgil ? — ^much 
more, when it is indifinhe^ as when we fey in general 
^^Whoft are theft Verfti? — ^wc cannot then refpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafon is, 
that no Interrogation can be anfwered by a fimplelfx, 
or a fimplc No^ except only thofc* which are ihcmfelves 
fo fimpJe, as of two poffiblc anfwcrs to admit only one* 
Now the Icaft complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anfwcrs^ two aflirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The rcafon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
pot confift of lc& than two fimple ones ; each of whit^h 
mav be fcparatcly affirmed and feparatcly denied. For 

inftancc 
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The Interrogative (in the Ian- CVIIF, 
guagc of Grammarians) has all Perfons 

of 




Snilance — Jrg thefe Verfes Homcr*s, or Virgil^ ? (i .) 
^Iftj af€ Harmr^s — (2*) They are mt Homir'i — (3-) 
Vl>iy are Firgil^s — (4*) They are not Virgits^ — we may 
add I (5.) Tbty are of neither^ The indefinite Interro* 
ptions go ftill farther ; for thefe may be anfwered by 
H infiiiiie affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 
V ibncc — Ji^ofi are thefe Verfes ? We may anfwer affir- 
matively — 7^^ fir^ Virgil's, They are Horacc*s, Thiy 
me Ovid's, ^e* — or negatively — They are mt Virgirs, 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and fo on, 

(Cither way to infinity How then fliould wc learn from 
a fitiglc Tes^ or a fingle No^ which particular is meant 
among infinite Poffibles? Thefe therefore are Interro- 
gations which mull be always anfwered by a Sememe. 
Yet even here Cullom has confulttd for Brevity, by 
lecumiag for Anfwer only ihcfmgle effentiaUhara^fertJUc 
td^ and retrenching by an Ellipfis all the reft, which 
the Interrogator is left to fupply from hJmfelf, 
Thus when wc are aflced — How many right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle ? — we anfwer in the flaort mo- 
fiofyltable, Two; wherens, without the EIHpCs, the 
I ;mrwer would have been — Two right angles equal tie 
0ngles of a triangle. 



lU 





himfelf, 

fpcaker to become the fubjeB of his om 
addrefs"^. 

Again, we may interrogate as to all 
7imes^ both Prefent, Part, and Future* 
H^ho WAS Founder of Rome? JVko i% 
King of China? Who will discovbk 
the Longitude f — But Intreating and Com- 
manding (which are the effcncc of the 



The Antients diflinguinied thefe two Species of In* 
tcrfbgation by different nam^. The fimple they calkd 
*£^flrrt!pa, IntiTTogutU ; the complex, -mxi^^m^ Peram* 
iatip. Afftmonim calls the firft of thefe *Ef mthtic A«* 
Afit7»ic^; the other, 'Efwnwir in^|»»rMeir. Sec Jhim 
im LiL ie lntt*fr. p. i6o, Di^p Lturt* VII, 66. 
^HiKtiL Inp, IX. 2. 

• Sup. p. 74, 75, 
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Requifitpve Mode) have a ncceffary rc-CVIII, 
Ipcd to the Future {g) only. For indeed* 

what 



{g) Apitbmm*s Account of the Future, implied in 
til Imperatives, is worth obferving. 'HtI ya^ /xn yi- 
vo/*ipo*c J /i*if ytyewiTiif ii IIPOITAHIS' ra St fj^rt 

TO tfl^fiai, MEAA0NT02 It'i. A Command 
has njptil to tboft tbingi whith tithif are mi d$ingy or 
havi mi ytt ban dom. But thofi things^ which being mt 
n^w doings or having not yet ban dant^ havi a natural 
aptitudi to ixiJI btnaftiff may hi properly /aid to apper- 
tain to THE Future. DcSynuxi, L. L c. 36. Soon 
before this he fays — *- hwAyTo, rd -GrfofAxliKoi fTxfijuufjv 
Igjii rnf t5 ^iAAovtoc fidhs-iv — ^ntiv j/ap tv Srw if* 
TO, 'O TTPANNOILTONHSAS TIMAZGH, 
TJ^ TIMHGHZETAI, xara rnv XS^ tyvtucL^t* rn 
IxxXiTit ^tuXXoc^oV, xat^i to fiXv TS-pofOtiiJixoyf ri it 
jfifjKov* ^//Imperatives have a difpofition within 
thtm^ which nfpeSfi the Future — with regard there- 
fore to Time, it is tht fame thing to fay^ Let him, 

THAT KILLS A TyRANT, BE HONOUREDi tfr, HE, 

that kills one, shall be honoured ; the dif' 
fit erne being only in the Afode^ in as mueh as one is Im- 
perative, the oilier Indicative or Declarative* 
Apoll. dc Syntaxi, L* L c. 35. Prifcian feems to al- 
low Imperatives a fliarc of Frefent Time, as well as 
Fttturr, But if we attend, we fliall find his Prefent to 

be 
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CVIII. what have they to do with the prefcnl or 
the paft, the natures of which arc im- 
mutable and ncceffary ? 

It 



be nothing elfe than an immediate Future^ as opppfed to 
a more dillant one. Imperativus vera Prafem iff FutU" 
rum [TV/w/^ttj] natural! quddam necejfitate videtur p$Jft 
acctpere, Ea etenim imperamus^ qua vel in prafenti Jia' 
flm volumus fieri fine aliqud dilotione^ vel infuturo. Lib. 

vm. p. 806. 

It is true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenfes of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the PerfeSlum^ 
and of the two ^orijis. But then thefe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, either totally lofe their /^///p^r^^ry Charadler, 
or elfe are ufed to infmuate fuch a Speed of execution^ 
that the deed (hould be (as it were) done^ in the very 
infbut when commanded. The fame difference feems 
to fubfift between our EngUJh Imperative, Be gone, 
and thofe others of, Go, or Be going. Thefirft(if 
we pleafe) may be Riled the Imperative ofthePerfe£lumy 
as calling in the very inftant for the completion of our 
Commands ; the others may be ftilcd Imperatives of tht 
Future^ as allowing a reafonable time to begin firft, and 
finifli afterward. 

It is thus yfpolloniusy in the Chapter firft cited, diftin- 
guifhcs between (rxawliru) toiq oi[M7ri?.>i^y Go to digging 
tbe Vines^ and o^a^^*^" '^^^ ci^7rb,}i;^ Get the Fines 



Boon 




fr IS from ihls connexion of Futurity CNUh 

m\\ Commands^ that the Future Indka- 

^ the IS fomctimes ufcd for the Imperative, 

\mi that to fay to any one, You shall 

'do this, has often the fame force with 

the Imperative, Do this. So in the 

Dccalogtie — Thou shalt not kill 

— TitOa SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 

WITNESS 



%* The fit A IS fpoken (as he calls it) ti^ tTct^^TOLrnf^ 
ijWQj§f Extenfun^ or alhwame ^f Time for th tv&ri % 
Ac fecond^ **C o-wrf Afiw<riir, with a Vtnu to immediau 
CmpliiiM* And in anotlicr place, exphiitiing the dif- 
ference between the fame Tcnfcs, iKctVli mid l^td^nw 
be fays of the hfl, « fj^ovov to fxi yivif^t^QV w^ofxc^a^ 
*/.A3 )^ TO yivitA(yo¥ iv zya/^flETftfl-ri ciTrayof iv'r, that it 
not onij (9mmanfit fsmethingi which has not been yet d&ne^ 
httforkidi alji that^ which is now doing in an ExttnftQni 
iht H t^fity^ in a Jlnv and lengthened prcgrefs. Hence, 
fa man has Wen '<i long while writing, and we arc wil- 
liiigiohaftcn him, it would be wrong to fay in Grtek^ 
?A*E, Writb (for that be is notVy and has been 
f doing) but rPA'fON, Get your writing 

:; MAKE KD DELAYS. Sce ApalL L, I1I*C.24, 
r Jfo Macrobius de Diff. fWL Grac. i^ Lat. p. 6Sq. 
. VariQr* Laiini nm ajlimavirunt^ f%c. 
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CVni-wiTKlsi — which denote (wc know) 
the ifiOeft and moft acthoritatitre Cem^ 



As to the Potential Mode^ it ii 
Affingnilhed firom aU the re{l» by it^fih* 
9r£aai€ ot/uhjwnSivt Natore. It is alfo 
farther diiticguiihed from the Riquifiim 
and Interrogaihe^ bj impljriog a kind of 
feeble aod weak AJftrtkn^ and fo becocD* 
ing in fome degree fufceptible of Trudi 
aod Falihood. Thus, if it be laid po^ 
tcntially. This may be^ or, This might 
have heeUf we may remark without ab- 
furdity, // is true, or It ufalfe. But if it 
be faidt Do this^ meaning. Fly to Hea^ 
ven, or 9 Can this he done? meaning, rt 
fquare the Cirde, wc cannot fay in either 
cafe, it is true or // isfalfe, though the 
Command and the Qucftion are about 
things impoffible. Yet ftill the Potential 
does not afpire to the Indicative, becaufc 
it hnpHes but a dubious and conjeBurat 

Ailertion, 
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Icrtion, whereas that of the Indicative C. VIII. 
k abfolute^ and without referve. 



This therefore (the Indicative I 
mean) is the Mode, whicht as in all Gram* 
mars it is the firft in order, fo is truly 
firft both in dignity and ufe. It is this^ 
which publifties our fublimcft percep- 
tions; which exhibits the Soul ia her 
pureft Energies, fuperior to the Impcr- 
fcdion of defires and wants; which in- 
cladcs the whole of Time, and its mi* 
nuted din:in<5ttoti$ *, which, in its various 
Pafi Tcnfes, is employed by Hiftory, to 
preserve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is ufcd by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wife 
Forefight, to inflrudt and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming ; but above all 
in its Prefent Tcnfc ferves Philofophy 
and the Sciences, by juft Demonft ra- 
tions to cftablifti necejfary Truth} that 
Truth, which from its nature only ex-" 
i/ls 
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C VIII. ijls in the Prefent ; which knows no di* 
ftindtions either of Paft or of Future, 
but is every where and always invariably 
one (/i). 

Through 



{h) See the quotation, Note (t), Chapter the Sixth* 
Cum inim dicimuSf Deus est, mn gum dkimm nwu 
tjp^ fsdj &€• 

Boithiusy author of the fentimcnt there quoted| wai 
by birth a Roman of the firft quality ; by religion, a 
Chriilian ; and by philofophy, a Platonic and Penpatw 
tic % which two Sefts, as they fprang from the ferae 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity comaionly 
mdopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as Thimifttus^ Por^ 
phyry^ lamhlkhus^ /fmmonius^ and others. There were 
no Sects of Philofophy, that lay greater Strefs on the 
diftinfblon between things exi fling in Time and not in 
Tmif than the two above -mentioned • The Doflrlnc 
of the Peripatetics on thisSubjeft (fince it U thefc that 
Boithius here follows) may be partly uiiderftood from 
the following Sketch* 

«< The thikcs, that ixist in Time, arc 

** thofi whoft Exijlence Timi can meafure. But if their 
** Exiftcncc may be meafutcd by Time, then tlicre 
** may be aflumed a Time greater than the Eiciftence 
** of any one of them, as there may be affumcd a 
•* number greater than the greateft multitude, that is' 

*« capabh 
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Through all the above Modes, withCVIIL 
their rcfpeftive Tenfes, the. Verb being' 

con- 



ti 
It 

u 






Ale of being numbered- And hence it is that 
iifingj temporary have their Exiftence^ as it were //- 
pitted by Time j that they arc confined within it, as 
Within fome bound ; and that in fome degree or other 
they ail fubnut t^ its powtr% according to thofe com* 
I3l0n Phrafcs, that Time is a di/freyer ; that things 
iitidsf through Time ; that men forget in Time, and loft 
§heir ahilities^ and feldom that they improve, or grow 
jfoung, or beautiful. The trmh indeed is, Time at* 
:wayi attends Motinn. Now the natural cflccfc of Mo- 
tiorn is (9 put fomething^ which now is^ out ef that 
Jlati^ in which it now is^ and fo far therefore to dc- 

Sr dial ftate. 
I 
; 
: 
i 









The revcrfe of all this holds with things that 

1ST ETERNALLY. Thcfc Cxilt fl&t '« 7iW, bc* 

fc Time is fo iar from being able to meafure cheif 
£iti{leiice> that no Time can he ajfumedy tuhiih thtir 
Exifiente dsih not furpafi. To wluch we may add, 
'* thit they feel n^ne 9f its tffe^Sy being no way ob- 
** noxious cither to damage or diilblution. 

" To infbmce in examples of either kind of Being, 
'* There are fuch things at this infbnt, as Stonehenge 
** and the Pyrmiids, It is likewifc true at this inftam, 
** tiat the Diameter of the fyuare is commenfurablg 
^ mh iisftde. What then ftiall we lay ? Waa there 
M «* ever 
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CVIir.conridercd as denoting an ArxRiBUTi^ 
'has always reference to fomc Pcrfon, of 
Substance* Thus if we fay, f/^enf^ ot, 
Go, or Whither goetfh or. Might have gom, 
we tBuft add a Perfon or Subftancc, to 
make the Sentence complete, CiccrO 
'went I Caefar might have gone; whithit 
goeth the J Find? Co! Thou 1 rait or! Bat 
there is a Mode or Formj under which 
Verbs fomc times appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Pcrfons or Sub- 
ftanccs. For exampk^To eat is plea/ant i 

hit 



** ever a Time, when it was n&t inammtnfuralk^ as 
** it is certain there was a Time, when tlicre was na 
•* Stonchcngc, or Pyramids? or is it daify growing Ae/} 
*» inc^mfrti*if*irahii^ as wc are aiTurcil of Decays in both 
** thofc mafly Strufturcs ?*' From thcfc unchangeahle 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place, or Region ; to the 
iinceaCng Ijitcllcftioii of the univerfal Mind, ever per* 
fcft, ever full, knowing no remiiFions, languors, ffc* 
See Nst. Aujc. L. IV. c, j 9, Mctaph. L. XI V. c, 6, 7, 
8, 9> 10. Edit. Du Val and VoK I. p. 262. Note VIL 
The following Paflagc may dcfcne Attention* 

TiS |«f !»•» 4 ph Hirt wif«iif», iJ fuk »««r • l» i( <r*^i,sf y i{ 
M*; AkJ ^ IcTVt bw ^lUic, At ^ W y« tf<K ««»T« t) «J ti 

mm^H i Wrrs, ^S^^ MlX. Tlf. J)J^. XXH p, lOl. 

Ed- Lopd. 
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tt to f aft is whol^ome. Here the Verbs, To C. VIIL 
tatp and^ Ta fq/i^ ftand alone by them- ^ 
fclves, nor is it requifite or even praftica- 
ble to prefix a Pcrfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
ibcir indefinite nature^ Infinitive s* 
&anBius has given them the name of Im^ 
ftrjmahi and the Greeks that of 'Airafi^- 
f«iTAj from the fame reafon of their not 
difcQvering cither Perfon or Number, 



These tNFiNiTivES go farther. They 
not only lay afide the chara<3:cr of ^ttriSu- 
tivesf but they alfo aiTume that of Suhftan^ 
tiveSf and asfuch thcmfelves become diftin- 
guiihed with their feveral Attributes ^ Thus 
in the inftance above, Fkafant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, 7q Eati 
Whokfome the attribute attending the In- 
finitivei To Faft. Examples in Greek and 
lAttin of like kind are innumerable. 

Duke & decorum eft pro patria mori. 
Scire tuum nihil ^— 

M 2 *Qu 
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^-^ — ' Salary (1), 



The Stms in their grammatical inqai- 
rics had this Infinitive in fuch eftecm, that 

they 



4 

'»-■ 



{/) It is from the Infinitive thus participating the 
nature of a Noun or Sublhmive, that the beft Gram* 
niarians have called it fometimes *Ovo|u« fftfAori^ify 
A VERBA*- Noun; fometimes "Owftdi pnp^r^fs THe 
Verb's Noun. The Reafon of this Appellation is In 
Greik more evident, from its taking the f repoGtivc Ar- 
ticle before it in all cafes; to* y^i^u^y ti *y^i(pnv^ 
4^ ypa(piiv* The fame conibii^oji ia not unknown 
In Englijh, 

Thus Spencer^ 

For not to have hen dipt in Lethe lake^ 
Cmlifave tht S&rt ^Thetis from to mi** 

«7ro Ttf d^xmv^ In like manner we fay, He did It, ts 
h rkh^ where we muft fupply by an Eliipfis thcPrepo 
fition^ For* H€ did ity for to he rich^ the fame as if 

we had faid, He didii for gain hixot rS ^Xirrir?| 

f;iica Tif %i^h^ in French ^ pour s^enrichtr* Even 

when we fpeak fuch Sentences, sts the following, / 
iboofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, father than TO BE BJCHy 
TO fp\Xo<r^^t7f P^Ac/Aa*, tirtf to ^X^rm, the Infini- 
tives arc in nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
tO&yi Ichooft PHII.O8OFHY rather than Riches, rin 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C.VJIL 
PHMA or Verb, a name, which they' 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
foning was, they confidercd the true ver- 
bal charadlcr to be contained Jimph and 
wmxid ia the Injimtive only. Thus the 
InfinirivcSj Wk^mot^uv^ Ambulare^ 7i walki 
K mtmjimply that energy, and nothing more% 
The other Modes, bcfides expreffing this 
energy, fuftr add certain AffeSiions^ which 
rcfpcft perfons and circumftances. Thus 

PAmhuh and Ambula mean not fimply "To 
, but mean, / "uualk^ and, Walk Thou. 
M % And 

——. — 

fiXtff^/a* |9jt^«^«4, Jiwip T^y cXJiT^ir, Thus too 
ffifmn^ fpcaking of Infinltivis — CuRftERE #w//7i 5^ 

CURSUS^ y SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURAI tff LeGERE, 

XlCTlo, Itaquefrtquentur fsT Nommibui adjunguntur^ 
offualibuit mon Nommum j ut Pajlus^ 

%i fulcrum fji digho monflfari^ ^ dicUr^ hie ifl. 

And foon after — Cum imm dk^ BoNUM est tE* 
^ CUE, nihil aUud ftgmfite^ nifi^ Bona EST LECTIO. 
pLXMH. p. 1130. Sc^2\ioApolll..\.c,i. GazA 

Gram. L. IV , To Si iwoL^iif.^st,r<i^y o^ofAol if$ /»?/*«* 
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CVni-And hence they arc all of them refolvaWe 
'into the Infinitive^ as their Prototype, toge- 
ther wiihyjw^^;?/^/?^^ or word, exprejfivi 
ef their proper CharaBer. Ambulo, I walk i 
that is, Indico me ambulare, I declare ftiyfdf 
to walk^Ambula^ Walk Thou i that is^ ImperQ 
ti ambulare, I command thee to nvalk ; and 
fo with the Modes of every other fpecics. 
Take away therefore the -4^^^'^^t the Com-^ 
mand, or whatever clfc gives a Chara&er 
to any one of thefc Modes, and there re* 
mains nothing more than the mere In* 
FiNiTivE, which (as Prifcian fays) Jignifi'* 
cat ipjam rem^ quam continet Verbum (^). 

The 



(i) Sec v/j&ato^. L. IIL 13* KftSoAu ttSv w9L^yiy* 
p-£vor ftiro T|Wf X, T» X* Sec alfo Ga%a^ in the notQ, 
before. Igitur a ConJIru^ione quoque Vim rci Vcrborumi 
(idtfl^ NemimSf quod ftgnijicat iffqm nm) kabere In- 
FINJTIVUM p&JJumus dignofcin \ res autcm in Perfonas 
el5ftnbutay««V alios verbi motus. — haqui omoes roodi' 
in huncy td ijl^ Infinitivuirjj tranfumuntur Jhe refolvtin* 
%UT* Prifc, L. XVIII. p. 1 131. From thefc Princi- 
ples ApoUoniui calls the InHnitivc *?fi^» ymK^ra^T^^ 
and Prifcian^ Vtrbum giniTQk^ 
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The application of this Infinitive isC-VIIL 
fomcwhat Angular. It naturally coakfces^ 
with all thofc Vcrbs^ that denote any ^e?t- 
iena^ Defire^ or Volition of the Soul^ but 
n not readily with others. Thus it i$ fcnfc 
Va$ well as fy n tax, to fay l3^Xof^xi ^y, Cu^ 
pio Vivere, I deftre to live; but not to fay 
*Er6*i> ^vt Edo vivere, or even in En^- 
^i I eat to live, unlcfs by an Ellipfis, 
inftead of / eat for to live-, as we fay 
%UM TH ^^¥, or pour vivre. The rea- 
fon is, that though liferent AStions may 
unite in iht fame SubjeB, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay, He 
walked and difcourfedj yet the Aftions 
notwithflanding remain feparate and di* 
fiinG. But it is not fo with refpeft to 
VoUtianSf and ASlians* Here the coalef- 
cence is often fo intimate, that the Foil" 
tion h onintelligiblep till t/ie JSlion be 
C3cpreft» CupiOf Volo^ Defidero — I defire^ 
lam willing^ I want — What ? — The fcn- 
tcnces, we fee, are defedive and imperfeft* 
, M 4 Wo 
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We muft help them then by hjinitives^ 
C VIII* ^^*^^ expfcfs the proper Aftions to which 
-* ihey lend. Cupio kgere, Volo difcere^ De^ 
fidero videre^ I defire to ready I am wtllmg 
to live » I want to fee. Thus is the whole 
rendered conipletc> as well in fentiment^ 
as in lyntax flj. 

And fo much for Modes, and their fcr 
teral Species, We arc to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moft 
eminent charaders, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceflary 
truth, and every demonftrativc fyllogifii^ 
(which lafl: is no more than a combina- 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex* 
prefl updcr pofitive affcrtions, and as po- 

Ctivc 



(I) Prifiian calls thcfe Verbs, which naturally prc- 
ectSc Infinitives, Verha Vcluntattva \ thc)^ arc calJrf m 
Cmk ITfCA^ffTixa. Sec L- X\^11I* 1129* but more 
particularly fee Apolhnius^ L, III c, 13* where thai 
whole doclrine is explained with great Accuracy. Sc^ 
alfo AUcnbiui ds Dif. f'trk Gr, & Lat. /^. 685. Ei^ 
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fitivc affertions only belong to the Indi-CXUh 
fative, wc may denominate it for that rea- 
fon the Mode of Science {m). Again, 
as the Potential is on)y convcrfant about 
Contingents^ of which we cannot fay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, the Mode op Con- 
jecture. Again, as thofe that arc ig- 
norant and would be informed, rauft alk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Projicicnts; hence 
we may call the Interrogative^ the Mode 
OF Proficiency* 

Inter cun&a leges ^ & percontabere 

JocIoSp 

^d rat tone queas traduce re k niter oevunu 
^id pure tranquilletp &c. Hor, 

Farther ftill, as the higheft and mod ex- 
cellent ufe of the Requifitivc Mode i$ Ic- 

giflativc 



(m) Oh mbiikaUm praivit iHDiCAri^us^ film M&' 
dy$ cptus Sdentiis^filut Pater Feritaih. Seal, de CauC 
L*Lat. c. ti6< a 



ll^ 



M^ 




s. 




C.VIIL gillative command, we may ftile it for thi 
reafonTHE Mode of Legislature, jli 
Divos adeunto cajie^ fays. Cicero in the cha 
rafter of a Roman law-giver; Be it there^ 
fore enoBted^ fay the laws oi England \ and 
in the fimc Mode fpcak the laws of every 
other nation. Il is alfo in this Mode thad 
the geometrician, with the authority of a 
legiflator, orders lines to be bifcded, and 
circles defcribed, as preparatives to that 
fcicnce, which be is about to cflablifti^ 

There are othtv fuppofed afFedions of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and Per/on. But 
thcfc furely cannot be called a part of 
their effence, nor indeed are they the 
eftcnce of any other Attribute, being in 
faft the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subftances, The moft that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which refpeft the A/i//;?^^r and 
Terjon of every Suhjiantive, that we may 

knoxy 



now 
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:now with more prccifion, in a complex C-VIIF. 
ienicncc, each particular fubftance, with' 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be faid of Sex, with refpcdl to Ad- 
jcdtives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they rcfpedk Beings male or fc- 
male» tho' Suhjlances part difpute are alone 
fufceptiblc of fex {n). We therefore pafs 
ever thefe matters^ and all of like kind. 



L 



as 



(w) It is fomewhat extraordinary, that fo acute and 
falional a Grammarian as San^iuif fliould juflly deny 
GindiTi^ or the diftin£Uon of Sex to AdjeSfha, and yet 
make Ptrfom appertain, not to SubflanUves^ butto/^r^/, 
His commentator Pirixonius is much more confiftent, 
nrho lays — At veroft rtm nUi cmfideres^ tpfii Nminihut 
fcf Prcnominihui vel maxlmey tmo unice in^ spfa Pirfi* 
mSf bf Vifba fi hahiftt in Perjanarum ratiom ad Nomina 
plant ^wt AdjtEliva in raiiom Gtmrum ad Zuhflantiva^ 
fmbmfsli$ aider (San£lius fcil. L, L c. 7.) ^ re^i Ge- 
$m$ ad/crihit, ixclkjis Adje^ivis^ SanQ* Minenr. L. I* 
c* J3. There is indeed an exa£l Analogy between the 
Accidents of Stx and Perfin^ There arc but two Stxes^ 
that is to fay, the Male and the Female ; and but two 
Pfrfim (or Charafters elTential to dtfcourfe) that is to 
fay, the Sp^ker, and the Party addrefled. The third 
Ser and third Perfon are improperly fo calkd| lielng ift 
faft but Negations of the other two. 
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C.VIII. ^^ being rather among the elegancies, thail^ 
the efTentials (o) of language, which eflen* 
tials are the fubjedfc of our prefcnt iuquiij; 
The principal of thefc now remaining it 

THE DiEFERENCE OF VeRBS, . A8 TO 
THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, whjch WC CD- 

deavour to explain in the following man^r 
ncr. 



(o) Whoever would fee more upon a fubjc£l of im^ 
portance, referred to in niany parts of this treats, 
and particularly in note (A) of this chapter, may con- 
fult Letters cmcerning Mind^ an Oftavo Volupae pnbr 
lifhed 1750, the Author Mr. John Pttvin Vitmr •f 
Ilfington in Devon^ a perfon who, though from his re* 
tired fituation little known, was deeply (killed in die 
Philofophy both of the Antients and Moderns, and, 
more than this, was valued by all that knc^ liim fof 
bis virtue and worth. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Concerning the Species of Verbs, and their 
other remaining Properties. 

ALL Verbs, that are ftridlyfo called, Ch.IX. 
denote {a) Energies. Now as all ^ 
Energies ^lQ At tributes, they have reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Subjiances. 
.Thus it is impoflible there fliould be fuch 
Energies, z&To love, to jly, to wound, &c. 
if there were not fuch beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every l£.ntt- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is ncceflarily converfant about fomc 
SubjeSi. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
loves-^v/c muft needs fupply— loves Cato, 

Caffius^ 



{a) We ufe this word Energy, rather than Mo^ 
tiofty from its more comprehenfivc meaning ; it being a 
fort of Genus, which includes within it both Motion and 
Its Privation. See before, p. 94, 95, 
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Cajfius^ Portia^ or fomc one. *The 
wounds — i. c, wounds HeSlor^ Sarpedon^ 
Friam, or fome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceflarily fituatc bclwcca 
two Subilantives^ an Energizer which i$ 
aBive^ and a Subjca which is pajjivt- 
Hence then» if the Energizer lead the 
fcntcnce, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a Verb 
ACTIVE. — Thus we fay Brutus amatf 
Brutus laves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subjed be principal, it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a Verb passive* — Thos 
we fay, Portia amatur^ Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that xhtfame Road be- 
tween the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with rcfpedl to the fummit is 
jifcent, with refpedl to the foot is Defcent. I 
Since then every Energy refpeds an Ener- 
gizer or a paflive Subject % hence the Rca- 
fon why every Verb, whether aftivc or 
paflive, has in language a neceflary re* 

fcrcncf 
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ference to fomc Noun for its Nominative QhJX, 



I 



But to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obferved* Brutus loved 
Portia — Here Brutus is the Encrgizcr; 
Iwed, the Energy^ and Portia, the Sul^- 
jeB. Bat it might have been, Brutus 
loved CatOf or Cajjius^ or the Roman Re* 
public ; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjefts infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Sabjcfls, when that happens to occur, 
■ which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
ptay Brutus loved himfelf^ flew himfeify 6cc. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to iht fame 
being a double Relation, both aiftivc and 
, pafilve. And this it is which gave rife 
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{hy TTic doftrinc of Impcrfonrtl Verbs lia^ been juflly 
jrejc^eJ by the beftGrammarians, both anticntand mo* 
dcrn. Sec Sana, Mm. LJ, c. 12 L. Hi c. u L.IV. 
c. 3. Prifdan, L. X VIIL p, 1 134. ApoU LJU. fub fin. 
In which places the reader will fee a proper Nomi- 
native fupplied to all Verbs of this fuppoied Character, 
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Ch.IX. among the Greeks to that fpecies of Vtth$i 
called VekBs middle (r), and fuch wag 
their true and original ufe^ however ill 
many inftances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its adive Form, and 
the paffive SubjeS ffe or himfelfj is ex- 
prefTed like other acGufatiyes# 

Agai!*, in fome Verbs it happens that 
ihe Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never pajfes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subjca, Thus when we {ay> 
Cafar walketh, Cafarjittethf it is impofli- 



(f ) Ta yi^ XAXiiAtvx [AtffOTnroi (^vfAxrx o-uirjjixTrlctf* 
CIV Miic^oLTO ivi^yiTixr,; 9^ T^ainrixTq ita^iciu^. Thg 
Verbs ^ called Verbs middle^ admit a Coincidence cftheac- 
five and pnjpve CharaSfer, Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He 
that would fee this whole Do£lrinc concerning the 
power of THE MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may confult a fmal] 
Treatife of that able Critic Kujlety entitled, De vera 
Ufu Verborum Mediorum, A neat edition of this fcarcc 
piece has been lately publiihcd. 
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ble ihe Energy Jhouid pnfs out (as i« tbecj, jj^^ 
cafe of thofc Verbs called by the Gram-' 
marians Verbs traksitive) becaufe 
both the Energixer atid the Paffive Sub-^ 
ji3 are united in the fame Perjln. For 
ivhat is the caufc of this walking or fit- 
ring?— It is the WiH and Vital Powers 
belonging to Cafar. And what is the 

Subjcifl, made fo to move or to fit ? 

It is the Body and Limbs belonging alfo 
to the fame Ccefar. It is this then forms 
that fpccies of Verbs, which gramma- 
rians have thought fit to call Verbs neu- 
trr, as if indeed they were void both of 
A^iomuA Paffion^vfhtn perhaps (like Verbs 
middle) they may be rather faid to imply 
both. Not however to difpute about names» 
as thefc Neuters in their Energizer dXw^ys 
difcover their pajjive SuhjeSl (r), which 

other 



i {4) This Chara£lcr of Neuters the Greeh very hap- 
' exprefs by theTemiSt 'Ai^Ton-at9t>a and ^Ihcfrd^nx^ 
ch Prifdan renders, ^u^e tx [i infeipfdfit inlrmjecus 
Pajfto. L. VIII. 790. Confentii An apud Pulfih, p 205 1. 

N U 
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Ch.IX. other Verbs cannot, their pafTivc Subjc5sp 
being infinite i hence the reafon why it im 
as fuperfluous in thefe Neuters to have the 
Subjeft expreffed, as in other Verbs it is ne- 
ceflary, and cannot be omitted. And thus 
it is that we are taught in common gram- 
mars 



It may be here obferved, that even thofe Verbs, called 
ASfiVis^ can upon occaHon lay afidc their tranfitivc cha- 
raster; that is to lay, can drop their fubfcquent Accu- 
fative, and a^ume the Form of Neuters^ to as to (land by 
themfclves. This happens, when the Difcourfc rdpcfli 
the mere Energy or yffe^ion on\)% and has no regard to 
the Suhjeft, be it this thing or that. Thus we fay, i« 
oJiiif dvxyimoituv kto? , Thh Man knows not hnv H nod, 
fpeaking only of the Energy, in which we fuppofe him 
deficient. Had the Difcourfe been upon the SubjcfUof 
reading, wc mull have added them, ic oWi^ m»^ 
^titmuif ri *Ofj^i^)fi He knows not how U rend Hmur^ 
or VirgHy or Chero^ &c* 

Thus Horace^ 

^ii cuPiT aut METuiT. juvat ilium fic dmus 

ant fis^ 
Ut Uppum piaa tabula 

He that DESIRES or FEARS (not this thing in parti* 
cular nor that, but ia general he within whofe breaft 

Ihefe 
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tears that Verbs ASiive require an -^^^^-Ch.IX* 
Jiitmt while "Neuters require none. 

Op the above fpecies of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called neccfTary, becaufe 
Qioft languages have done without it* 
T*HE Species of Verbs therefore re* 
niaining are the Active, the Passive 
and the.NEUTER, and thofe feem eflen* 
tial to all languages whatever [d), 

N 2 There 



tfaefe aflPe^tions prctail) hat thi fame joy in a Houfe or 
Mftate^ as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Figures, So 
Cet/ar inhis celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, Veni, Vi- 
i>i, Vic I, where two Aftives we fee follow one Neu- 
ter in the fame detached Form, as that Neuter itfelf. 
The Glory it fecms was in the rapid Sequel of the Events. 
Conqueft came as quick, as he could come himfelf, and 
look about him. K^homhe faw, and whom he conquered, 
was not the thing, of wfiich he boafted. See JpolL 
L. III. c. 31. p. 279. 

{dj The Stoics, in their logical view of Verbs, as 
making part in Propofitions, confidered them under 
the four following Sorts. 

When 
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Ch.IX. There remains a remark or two fkr— 
ther, and then we quit the Subjeft oF 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 



When a T/r*, co-inciding with Hit Nomikatm tf 
form NouTiy made without farther help a perfe£i aflfertiYe 
Sentence^ as S^o^x^ arvif zjt^iir xt%7^ Socrates wdtkelh % 
then as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the Power of a 
perfe£l Predicate, they called it for that reafbn K4rn- 
j^opu/uta, a Predicahle \ or clfe, from its readinds fl^* 
£^ikctv, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the &*• 
tence^ thejr called it I.vfA,Qx[AXj a Co-incider. 

When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a pcr- 
feft aflcrtive Sentence, yet could not aflbciate with fuch 
Noun, but under fome oblique Cafey as Swxj arn /t*ffr«* 
/tAfAfi, Socratem paenitet : Such a Verb, from its near 
approach tojuJI Co-incidence^ and Predication^ they called 
TLo^^occufA^otfAx or Tio^^aiKOLTriyoPYifAa. 

When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a 
Noun in its Nominative, ^iii required, to complete the 
Sentiment, fome other Noun under an oblique Cafe^ as 
nXaTMV (p%\%7 Aimocj Plato loveth Dio, (where without 
Dio or fome other, the Verb loveth would reft indefi- 
nite:) 
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Energy and Motion. But there arc fomcCh.IX. 
which appear to denote nothing more>^ 
than a merejimple AdjeSltve^ joined to an 
Affertfon, Thus \(roL^u in Greeks and 
Bqualleth in Englijhj mean nothing more 
N 3 than 



*^itc:) Such Verb, from this Defeft they called ?t7op 
^ 0VfA£afA»j or S xaxDj/ofii/Aa, fomething lefs than a 
^^m^inddiTt cr lefs than a PredicabU. 

_ Laftly, when a Verb required tvOo Nouns in oblique 
^^^afes^ to render the Sentiment complete ; as when we 
*^y Sttxparii 'AX)c«6»flt<!»^ fxlAfj, Tadet me Vitay or the 
"^ 5kc : Such Verb they called Wov, or iXarloii S wapot- 
^^^jbtCdEfMt, or Jj zB-apaxaTnj^oprjjLia, fomething lefs than an 

^mptrftG Co-incider^ or an imperfe^ Predicable. 

Thcfc were the appellations which they gave to VerbSf 
^^^hcn employed along with Nojjns to the forming of 
^ropofitions. As to the Name of 'PHM A^ or Verb, 
they denied it Id them all, giving it only to the Infini- 
tive^ as we have (hewn already. See page 164. See 
^fo Jmmon. in Lib. de Interpret, p. 37. Apollon. dt 
Syntaxi L. I. c 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. p. 
295. Theod. GfiZ. Gram. L. IV. 

From the above Doftrine it appears, that all f^erbt 
Neuter are 2wf*6^/Aa1« j f^erbs Adive^ Srlova 3 o-u/4» 

HfkOtloi* 
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Ch.IX. than To-og s^/, is equal. So Albeo ?n Latit^ 
^ is no more than albusjum. 

^^Campique ingentes qffibus albtnt. Virg, 

The fame may be faid oiTjimeo. Mom 
tumet, i. e. tumidus ejly is tumid. To cx- 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances^ wc 
mud have recourfe to the Inceptives. 

FluSius uti prima ccepitcum alb£SCBR£ 
Vento. Virg* 

■ ■ Freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata Tumescere. Virg, 

There are Verbs alfo to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in JJbJlraSl Nouns (fuch as Whitenefs 
from Whitey Goodnefs from GoodJ as alfo 
in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri^ 
butive is converted into a Subjiantive ; here 
the Subjiantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Attributive. Such are Km^uv from 
%6'jcv, to acl the part of a Dogf or be a Cya- 
nic ; 
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nic I ^iXiTTTri^eiv from O/x^tttt®*, to Philip- Ch.IX* 
pizej or favour Philips Syllaturire from' 
Sylla, to meditate atling the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and virtuous 
Empcrour, by way of counfcl to him- 
fdf— opot fti} . aTroxaKTccpctiS^^, beware thou 
beef not becjesar'd ; as though he 
faid. Beware^ that by being Emperor^ thou 
dofi not dwindle into A mere Caesar (^). 
In like manner one of our own witty Poets, 

Sternhold himfe/f he Ovt-Stern^ 

MOLDED. 

And long before him the facetious Fuller^ 
ipeaking of one Morgan^ a fanguinary Bi* 
(hop in the Reign of Queen Mary^ fays of 
him, that he out-bonner*d even Bon- 
ner himfelf^. 

And fo much for that Species of At- 
tributes, called Verbs in the strict- 
est Sense. 



(#) Marc, jfntonin. L. VI. § 30. 
* Church Hi(t B.VIII. p. 21. 

N 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

Concerning thofe other Attributives^ 
Participles and AdjeSfJves. 

Ch. X. ' 1 ^HE nature of Verbs being under- 
^-^^^^ X flood, that of Participles is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
exprcflive of an -^//r/^^//"^; of Time \ and 
of an AJJcrtion. Now if we take away 
the AJfertiony and thus deftroy the Verb^ 
there v/ill remain the Attribute and the 
Titne^ which make the efTence of a Par- 
ticiple. Thus take away the AfTer- 
tion from the Verb, Fpcc-pBh Jf^riteth, and 
there remains the Participle, Tpa^pwy, Writ-' 
ingf which (without the AJfertionJ denotes 
the fame Attribute^ and the fame Time. 
After ihe fame manner, by withdrawing 
the Ajfcrtiony we difcover Tfd^xg in"Eypa- 
ipc, Tfoi']^u)v in Tpaipg/, for we chufc to re- 
fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 

the 
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the mod complete^ as well in this refpefl/Ch. X. 
as in others. 



And fo much for Participles (a). 

The 



(a) The Latins are dcfedive in this Article of Par- 
ticiples. Their Aftive Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Aftive Participles of all 
Times (fuch as Loquensy Locutusy Locuturus) but none 
of the Paflive. Their Aftives ending in O, have Par- 
ticiples of the Prefent and Fiiturc (fuch as Scribensy and 
Saipturus) but none of the Paft. On the contrary, 
their Paffives have Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scrip- 
tus) but none of the Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad- 
mit fuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futilres, which 
Grammarians controvert. The want of thefe Partici- 
pies they fupply by a Periphrafis — for 5^p«\|/aff they fey, 
cum fcripjijfet — for j^patCpo/AiPo^, dum fcribitur^ Slc, In 
Engii/h we h^ve fometimes recourfe to the fame Peri- 
phrafis ; and fometimes we avail ourfclves of the fame 
Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenfes. 

The Englijh Grammar lays down a good rule with 
rcfpect to its Participles of the Paft, that they all ter- 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps Ha- 
ble to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering there- 
fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 

Lan- 
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Ch. X. The nature of Verbs and Participkr 
being underftood, that of Adjectives 
becomes eafy. A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute, and ^ime^ 
and an AJfertion ; a Participle only implies 
an Attribute, and Time-, and an Adjec- 
tive only implies an Attribute ; that is to 
fay, in other Words, an Adjective has 
no AJfertiorif and only denotes fuch an At^ 
tribute, as has not its e (fence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in gtneral 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
relation (fuch as many Oindfew, great and 

littUf 



Language, it feems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 
that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
writers, who endeavour to be accurate, would be care- 
ful to avoid a corruption, at prefcnt fo pre^-alent, of 
faying, it zcas wrote^ for, // was written \ he was drove^ 
for, he vjas driven \ I have wenty for, / have gone^ &c. 
in all which inftanccs a Verb is abfurdly ufed to fupply 
the proper l^artlciple, without any ncceiTity from the 
want of fuch Word. 
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Bttle^ black and whitCj good and bad^ dou-Ch, X. 
bk, treble^ quadruple, &c.) are all denoted^ 
by Adjectives, 

It muft indeed be confcfled, that fomc- 
times even thofe Attributes, which arc 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion^ af- 
fume an aflertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of fuch we gave inftances before^ in ai^ 
beo^ tumeo, l(ro^ta, and others. Thefc 
however, compared to the reft of Verbs, 
arc but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper. Verbal yldje^lhes. 
It is in like manner, that Participles in- 
fcnfibly pafs too into Adjedives. Thus 
doBus in Latin, and learned in Englijh 
lofe their power, as Partkipks^ and mean 
a Pcrfon pofleflcd of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Vir eloquens means not a man now 
Jpeaking, but a man, who poffefes the ha-- 
bit of /peaking, whether he fpeak or no. 
So w^hen we fay in Englijh, he is a think- 
ing Man, an underjlanding Man, we mean 
not a perfon, whole mind is in a£lual 
I En^rgy^ 



k 
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Ch. X. Energy s but whofe mind is enriched iviih c^ 
larger portion of thvfe powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributives are hotno^ 
gcneous, that at times the feveral fpccic$ 
fhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural fpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the fpecific 
difference is not always to be difccrned, 
and in appearance at Icaft they fcem to 
run into each other. 

We have fhewn already [h) in the In* 
ftances of ^sXtTrm^eiVf Syllaturirey 'Att^- 
%(Xiiro&^t»^^^yctit and others, how Subftan-^ 
fives may be transformed into Verbal At^ 
tributives. We (hall now flicw, how 
they may be converted into AdjeBhun. 
When we fay the party of Pompey^ the 
ftile ot Cicero t the philolophy of Socrates^ 

in 



(i) Sup, p. 182, 1 83* 
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in thefe cafes the party, the ftile, and the Ch, X. 
philofophy fpoken of, receive a flamp 
and charadler from the perfons, whom 
they refpefl:. Thofc pcrfons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ftamp and charadlerizc thtir refpe<5livc 
Subje<5ts, Hence then they equally pafs 
into Attributes^ and aflume, as foch, the 
form of Adje£lives. And thus it is we 
fay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ftile, and the Socratic philofophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet of Brafs^ 
we fay a brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 
ofGold^ a golden Crown, &c. Even Pro^ 
wW/r^/Subftantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book 
of Mtf of Thee^ and of Him, wc fay My 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book ; inftead 
of faying the Country of Us, o/Tou, and 
^ Them^ we fay. Our Country, Tour 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called fo many Pronominai 
AdjeBives. 



It 
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Ch X ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ obferved already, and tnuft 
' needs be obvious to all, that Adje&ives, as 
marking Attributes, can have no fex (c). 
And yet their having terminations con<* 
formablc to the fex^ number^ and cafe 
of their Subftantive, feems to have led 
grammarians into that ftrange abfurdity 
of ranging them with Nouns, and fepa«« 
rating them from Verbs, tho' with reiped 
to thefe they are perfectly homogeneous i 
with rcfpefl: to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with refpeft to 
Verbs, as both forts denote Attributes i 
they are heterogeneous with refpedl to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub- 
Jiances. But of this we have fpoken be-^ 
fore (^). 

The 



{c) Sup. p. 171: 
(d) Sup, C. VI. Note {a). See alfo C. IH. p. 28, 
&c. 
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The Attributives hitherto treated, thatCh. X- 
it to fay, Verbs, Participles, and' 
Adjectives, may be called Attribu- 
tives OF THE FIRST OrDER. Thc 

reafon of this name will be better un«- 
derftood, when we have more fully dif-. 
cuffed Attributives of the second 
Order, to which we now proceed in thc 
following chapter. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

Concerning Attributives of the fecond 
Order. 

Ch^XL A S ^^^ Attributives hitherto men- 
-ZjL tioncd denote the Attributes of 
Subjiancesy fo there is an inferior clafs of 
them» which denote the Attributes only of 
Attributes. 

To explain by examples in either kind 
—when we fay, Cicero and F liny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote \ in thefe inftances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent^ znd wrote, are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
butes OF Substances, we call them At- 
tributives OF THE first OrDER. But 
when we fay Pliny was moderately eloquent » 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent*, Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably i 

in 
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Ih thcfc inftances, the Attribinivcs, Ma- Ch.XJ^ 
derate/y^ Exceedingly, Indifferently^ jid- 
mirabfyp arc not referable to Subjianti'vej^ 
but to other Attributives, that is, to the 
words. Eloquent, and tVrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes^ wc 
call them Attributives of the se- 
cond ORDER. 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of 'E-Tr/^^ijaaTa, Adverbia, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the word 
'pijftir, or, Verbt in its moft comprckenjive 
Signification t as including not only P^erbs 
properly fo called, but alfo Participles and 
AdjeBivcs [an ufage, which may be jufti- 
fied by the befl authorities (^)J wc Oiall 

find 



(<f) Thus JriJlstU ill bis Trcarife df htterfnWtonr^ 
Jnitcinces ^'Avflf :*i7ro> u^ a Noun, and Afuxof as a t^trt. 
So Jmmomus — *tar» tSta ri c"r.f*aiw/^rfvv, ri (aU 
KAAOZ ^ AIKAIOX 9^ ?<r« toiaSt*— 'i»HMATA 
?^iyt^im f^ in. 'ONOMATA. Afcordtng h ihu Sign!* 
ficatim (tliat is of denoting the Attribute:? of Subibnce 
O and 
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^'^'^"^ be 2 T»7 ja4 ^ppe^Lukae, j 

ri3riiAGi o7 ViZ2i. Sa j ^ei t i& 

dcptodctict ia Grsnunadcai S; 
an Adr^trb cm co r&orc labdd 
yerb^ chan a K^^ can fnhSil 
Subjlanihf. It is the feme hcnw 
tain natural Subicds. Every Cadonr 
its eziftcr.ce as much rcqaires a 
tits, as the Super fides for its 
quircr: a folid Body (^), 

Amohg 



ait'l the Predicate in PropoHtions) the vMris^ FAHLt 
JuiT, tf'7^ the tikey are called Verbs, «iu/jMf NoilKS. 
^m, in libr. dt hiterp, p. 37. b. >fr^. ^ Interf^ L. I. 
c f . Sec alfo of this Trcatifc, c. 6. Note {a) p. 87. 

In the fame manner the Stoics talked of tbe Rntici- 
pic. tiatn Participium cormumerantes Verhis^ Par* 
TxciPiAj.K VcRBUM voccbant vcICasvale^ Prif* 
citifi. L. I. p. 574, 

(/») This notion of ranging the jidverh under tbifami 
Genus ivith the Verb (by calling them both Auribudves) 
and of explaining it to be the hrb's Epithet orJc^e£iive 

(by 
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not only denote Intenfion merely re/attveCh.XL 
But relative Intenjion^ than 'whtch there is^ 
none greater. Thus we not only fay t/te 
Mountain v/// more Ing/i than the Moun^ 
tain B, but that // is the most high of alt 
Mountains. Even Verbs^ properly fo called^ 
as they zAmw ftmple Intcnfions, fo ihey 
admit alfo thcfc comparatives ones. Thus 

in the following Example Fame he 

LOVETH MORE than Riches^ but Virtue of 
all things he loveth most — rhc Words 
MORE and most denote the different com^ 
parative Intenjions of the Verbal Attribu- 
tive^ Loveth* 



And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees \ which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
ExcefSf and one to denote Superlative, 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than thefe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infnite^ which is abfurd. For why ftop 
U a limited Number, when in all fubjeSs, 
O 3 fuf. 
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Ch,Xf. fafccptible of InicnCon, the intermediate 
Exccfles arc in a manner infinite ? There 
are infinite Degrees of mere White, be- 
tween xhtfirft Simple Whke^ and the Su^ 
perlathe^ Whiteji \ the fame nnay be faid 
of more Greats more Strong, more Minute, 
&c. The Do<5lrine of Grammarians about 
three fuch Degrees, which they call the 
Pofitive, the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, muft needs be abfurd i both becaufe 
io their Pofitive there is ^f no Comparifon at 
all, and becaufe their Superlative is a Com- 
parative, as much as their Comparative it- 
fclf. Examples to evince this may be found 
every where, Socrates was the most wise 
of all the Athenians — Homer was the most 
SUBLIME of all Poets.— 

^^Cadit et Ripheus, jtrsTissiMUS UNm 
^ifuit in Teucris^ — Virg. 



t ^' (fiil- Gradus Pf^fitivh) qucniam perfiBus ift^ 
a quihujdam in numtro Graduum mn ^omfutatur. Cm* 
^entii Ars npuj Putfch. p. 2022* 
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It maft beconfefled thefe Comparaii vcs, Ch.XL 
as well the Jimp/t, as i\\tfuperlathe^ fcem ' 
fomctimcs to part with their relative Na* 
tore, and only retain their intenfive. Thus 
in the Degree, Atnol.iigfmpte Excefs^ 

Tfillior, et lacrumis oculos fuffufa ni- 
tentes. Virg, 

Rufticior paulo eji*-^ Hor. 

In the Superlative this is moro ufual. 
Vir doSiiJJimus^ VirfortiJjimuSi a mofi learned 
Marti a mofi brave Man, — that is to fay, 
not the bravefi and mofi learned Man, that 
ever cxifted, but a Man poflcfling thofe 
Qualities in an eminent Degree. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench thefe Compa* 
rative Adverbs, by exprefling their force in 
the Primary Attributive. Thus inftead of 
More fair, they fay Fairer; inftead of 
Mofifair^ Fairest, and the fame holds 
O 4 true 



,^£i_ 




Ch,XI. true both in the Greek and Latin. Thi^ 
Prafticc however has reached no farthei 
than 10 Adjf3iv€s, or ai lead to Participial 
Jharing the nature of AdjeBives. Vcrbi 
perhaps were thought too much diverfi& 
already, to admit more Variations withoo 
perplexity. 

As there arc fome Attributives, which 
admit of Comparifon, lb there are others, 
which admit of none* Such for example 
arc thofe, which denote that Quality of 
Bodies arijing from their Figure ; as when 
we fay, a Circular Table, a ^adr angular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. The 
reafon i$, that a million of things, partici'- 
pating the fame Figure, participate it e^udl^ 
ly^ if they participate it at all* To fay iherc« 
fore that while A and B arc both quadran- 
gular, A is more or Icfi quadrangular tban^ 
B, is abfurd. The fame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting dcjinite ^antities, • 
whether continuous or di/creu, whether aA» 
J(^€ or relative. Thus the two foot R ulc 




I 
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TSnnot be more a two-foot Rule» than any Ch.XI, 
other of the fame Icngih. I'wenty Lions* 
cranoot be more twenty^ than twenty Flics. 
Jf A and B be both triple^ or quadruple to 
C, they cannot be more triple, or morequa^ 
drupk^ one than the other. The reafon of 
all this \%j there can be no Comparijhn with* 
out Intenjhn and Remijjion i there can be 
no Intenfion and Remiflion in things al~ 
nffoys definite I and fuch are the Attribu- 
tives, which we have lafl: mentioned. 



In the (^mt reafoning we fee the caufe, 
why no &ubjlantive is fufceptible of thefe 
Comparative Degrees, ji Mountain cannot 
be faid more to Be, or to Exist, than 
aMole-hillt but the More and Lf/r muft be 
rpttghc for in their Quantities. In like 
niaoner^ when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
called more a Lion^ than the Lion B, but 
Bif more any thing, he is morejierce^ more 
Jfeedy^ or exceeding in fomc fuch Attribute. 
So again, in referring many Species to one 

Genus, 




HER 

Cb.XI. Genus, a Crocodile Is not more an AnJ 
ma], than a Lizard ; nor a Tiger, more 
than a Cat, but if any thing, they are 
more bulky ^ morejirong, &c. the Excels, 
as before, being derived from their Attri* 
butcs- So true is that faying of the acute 
Stagirke — /A^/ Substance is mifu/cep* 
tibk ^MoRE and Less [c). But this by 
way of digreflion, to return to the fubjeft 
of Adverbs, 



Of the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, thcfe denoting 
Intcnfion or Rcmifiion may be called Ad- 
verbs of ^^/?///yc^;j//V?^(?w; Once^ Twkig^ 
TArice, arc Adverbs of ^antity difcrete % 
More and Moji^ Lefs and Leaji, to which i 
may be added Equally^ Proportionally^ G?r. < 

ara 



\C) )i)iL out iiritff;^04T0 *i vo-idi to ^^AA«9 h^ to ht7o», 
Cati^or, c. 5. See aJfo Sanftius^ L. L c. u. L.IL 
c. JO, II. where the fubjedofComparadvcs is treated 
in a very mafterly antl philofophical manner. See alfo 
Prifdan^ p- 59^' Defivantur igitur Csmparativa a Ns* 
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arc Adverbs of Relation* There arc others Ch,XI» 
of ^ualriy, as when we fay^ Honestly 
indujiriaus^ Prudently brave ^ they fought 
BRAVELY, he painted finely, a Portko 
formed Circularly, a Plain cut Tri- 
angularly, G*r. 

And here it is worth while to obfcrvc, 
bow the fame thing, panicipating the 
fame Effence, aflumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its difFercnt relations^ 
For example, fuppofe it fliould be aflccd, 
how differ Honejif HoneJUy, and Honejiy^ 
The Anfwcr is, they are in EJJence the 
fame, but ihcy differ, in as much as Ho^ 
nejl is the Attributive of a Subjlantive ; 
Honejlly, of a Verb ; and Honejiy^ being 
diverted of thcfc its attributive Relations, 
afTumcs the Power of a Subjlantive, fo as 
to ftand by itfelf. 



The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned^ arc 
common to F^rbs of every Species i buj 

there 
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Ch.XI t^s^r^ ^^^ fome, which are pecuh'ar to Fer^l 

^ properly Jo called^ that is to fay, to fuch a A 

denote Motion or Energy^ with their Prf— 4 

vations. All Motion and Rest impl^ 

Time and Place, as a kind of necefiarj^ 

Coincidents. Hence then, if we would! 

exprefs the Place or Jime of ciihcr, we 

muft needs have recourfe to the propec 

Adverbs J of Places as when wc fay^ h^ 

fiood THERE I he went hence ^ he travelled 

FAR, &c. of I'ime, as when wc fay^ hei 

fiood THEN i he went afterward i km 

travelled FO^ME^LY, &c. Should it bc; 

aflced why Adverbs of Time, when' 

Verbs have Tenfes? The Anfwcr is, tho*i 
Tcnfes may be fufficient to denote the 
greater Diftinftions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per 



n 
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plcxity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yejlerday^ To-day^ Tb- 
morroWf Formerly, Lately, fiijl now^ 
Now, Immediately, Prefently, Soon^ Hen* 
after, 6c€. ? It was this then that made 

thei 
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the Temporal Adverbs ncccffary, over and Ch.XI. 
•^bovc the Tenfes. 



To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
idded thofc, which denote the Intenfions 
nd Kemiffions peculiar to Motion^ fuch as 
^.^.^edily^ haJUlyjfwiftly^Jlowly, &c. as alfo 
Adverbs of Place^ made out of Prepqfi-^ 
tionSf fuch as avca and Kurca from dvci and 
xara, in Englifh upward and downward^ 
from up and down. In feme inflances the 
Prepofition fufFcrs no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as urhen we fay, circa 
equitatf he rides about ; prope cecidit, 
he was "S^ak falling i Verum ne post 
confer as culpam in me^ But do not after 
lay the blame on me {d). 



There 



(dj So/tp. Charifti Injl. Gram. p. 170. Tertnt. Eun, 
Aft. II. Sc. 3. 
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Ch.XI# Th ere arc like wife Adverbs oflnttrri* 
^gation^ fuch as Where ^ Whtncei Whither f 
How ; of which there 18 this remarkablcy 
that when they lofe their Interrogative 
power^ they aflume that of a Relative, £o 
as even to reprefent the Relative or Sub-^ 
junBive Pronoun. Thus Ovid 

Et Seges ejl, uBi Trojafuit — 

tranflated in oar old Englijb BallaiSf 

And Corn doth grow, where Troy town 
Jiood. 

That is to fay, Seges eji in eo loco^ in qxto 
&c. Corn groweth in that place ^ in which^ 
^c. the power of the Relative^ being iln* 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence^ 

Hujufmodi mihi res femper comminifcere ^ 
Ubi me excarnufices^^ Heaut. IV. 6. 

where ubi relates to resy and ftands for 

quibus rebus. 
I 

It 
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It is in like manner that the Relative Cli.XI. 
^f^tonoun upon occafion becomes 40 iMter^^ 
^^i^gatrue^ at Icaft in Latin and Englijb. 
^^hot Horace, 

Q£EM Fir urn auf Heroa tyra^ vel acri 
^ibid fumes celebrare, Clio ? 

So Milton^ 

yfnofirfi feducd them to that foul re^ 
volt? 

The reafon of all this is as follows. 
^he Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike^ in their original charader. 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this chara^er,. 
but are ftill Relatives^ as much as ever. 
The difference is, that without an Intcrro^ 
gation» they have reference' to a Subjeft, 
which is antecedent^ definite and known-, 
with an Interrogation, to a Subjcdk which 
\%fubfequentf indefinite, and unknown^ and 

which 
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Ch.XI. which it is expcQ:cdthztiAey4n/wer(h(mid 
' exprcfs and afcertain^ 

Who frJl/eJuc'd them ?— 

The very Queftion itfelf fuppofes a Sedu-^ 
ccr, to which, tho' unknown^ , the Pro- 
noun, Who, has a reference. 

Th' infernal Serpent ■ < 

Here in the Anfwer we have the SubjeSf, 
^hich was indefinite y afcertained\ fo that 
the Who in the Interrogations^ (we fee) 
as much a Relative^ as if it had been faid 
originally, without any interrogation at 
all, // ivas the Infernal Sekv^i^t^ who 
firfi f educed them. 

And thus is it that hiterrogatives and 
Relatives mutudly pafs into each other* 

And fo much for Adverbs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. Wc have aU 
ready fpoken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewife at- 
tempted 
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tempted to explain their general Nature^ Ch.XL 
which we have found to condl in being' 
the Attributes of Attributes^ There re- 
mains only to add, that Adverbs may be 
derived from almoji every Part of Speech : 
from Prepositions, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards — from Partici- 
ples, and through thefc from Verbs ^ as 
when from Know we derive Knowings and 
thence Knowingly ; from Scio^ Sciens, and 
thence Scienter — *from Adjectives, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 
Virtuotdjly and Vicioujly — from Substan- 
tives, as when from rii'Sijx©-, an Ape^ wc 
derive Ui^KUov (2Xi7ruv, to look Apishly ; 
from Afia;v, a Lion^ Atov\m^cigt Leoninely^^ 
nay even from Proper Names, as when 
from Socrates and Demojihenes^ we derive 
Socratically and Demojlhenically. It was 
Socratically reafoned, we fay ; it was De- 
mojihenically fpoken *. Of the fame fort 
P arc 



Arijlotli has KuxAe jrocwg Cydopkally^ from KvxAwJ' 
hpu Eih- Nic X. 9. 
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Gh,XI. are many others, cited by the old Gram- 
marians, fach<9s Catiliniter from CatUina^ 
Sifenniter ftoia Sj/enna, Tullian} from TCd- 
lius, &CC. (e). 

Nor are they thus extenfiveonly itiDf- 
r hat ion, but in Signifcation alfo. Thtod^t 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us ffj^ 
that Adverbs may be found in every 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readied way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by clafles to thofc ten 
univerfal Genera* The Stoics too called 
the Adverb by the name of nay^x7wi 
and that from a view to the fame multi^ 
form Nature. Omnia infe capit quajicol-- 
lata perfatiram^ concejjd fibi rerum varid 
foteftatt. It is thus that Sofpater explains 

the 



5^/ CfjuHf. i6i. 



{i) See Prife, L- XV. p. 1022. 
Edit. Puifihiu 

TUt yivu S'forOai skiu^a, aV/ap, TBroio\ 'crwai*, ^W^ TIf 
x* r* A^ Gram. Introd, L. II. 
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the Word (^), from whofc authority Ch.XL 
Wc know it to be Stoical. But of this^ 
eaottgb. 

Ani> now having finished thofe PvnU^ 
CiPAL Parts of Speech, the Substan-* 
tivE and the Attributive, which are 
Significant when alone^ we pro- 
ceed to thofe auxiliary Parts, which 
ire ONLV significant, when asso-^ 
CIATED. But as thefe make the Subje(ft 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con** 
elude the firft Book of this Treatife. 



[g) S^ftp. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putfchiu 
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HE R M E S 

OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQILJIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 



B O OK n. 

CHAP. I. 

Concerning Definitives. 

WHAT remains of our Work,Ch.I. 
is a matter of lefs difficulty^^ 
it being the fame here^ as in 
ibme Hiftorical Pidture ; when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed^ it is an eai^ 
labour to defign the reft. 

P 3 Db- 
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Ch. L Definitives, the Subjcd of the prc^^ 
fent Chapter, are commonly called by 
Grammarians, Articles, Articuli^ 
'^A^G^c$. They are of two kmds, either 
thofe prpperfy andJiriSilyfo called^ or elfe 
the Pronominal Articles^ fuch as This^That^ 
jiny^ &€• 

We (hall firft treat of thofe Artkln 
poreJlriBlyfo denominated^ the reafon and 
life of which may be explained, as folr 
lows. 



The viiible and individual SubAances 
pf Nature are infinitely more numerous^ 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name* To f^pply this defe<^, when any 
Individual occurs, which cither wants a 
proper Name^ or whofe proper Name it 
not knowDt we afcertain it, as well as 
we can> by referring it to its Species | 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 
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fcaft to fome Genus. For example — aCh. I. 
certain Objea occurs, with a head and'"—^^***' 
limbs, and appearing to poflefs the pow- 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation* If we 
know it not as aa Individual^ we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog^ 
or Horfef or Lion^ or ihc like. If none 

of thefe Names fir, we go to the Genus, 

and call it^ AnimaL 



I 



But this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 
Individual.^Of what kind ? Known^ or 
unknown? Seen now for the firfl time^ 
or feen before^ and now remembered ? — 
It is here we fhall difcover the ufe of the 
two Articles (A) and (The)* (A) re- 
fpefts our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown ; (The) 
_ refpedls our Jecondary Perception, and 
" denotes Individuals as known. To ex- 
plain by an example — I fee an objctft pafs 
P 4 by 
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Ch. I, by* wbich I never faw till now. What 
' do I fay ? — There goes A Beggar with 
long Beard. The Man departs, and 
turns a week after. What do I fey then! 
^^There goes the Beggar with the loni 
Beard. The Article only is changed, 
reft remains un-altcrcd. 



Yet mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, MCt 
vague, is now recognized as fomething 
known f and that merely by the efficacy ol 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinuates 
a kind of previous acquaintance, by rcfcr^ 
ring the prefent Perception to a like Per- 
ception already paft {a). 



The Troth Is, the Articles (A) an 
(The) are both of them definiiives^ as 
they circumfcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing ihem for the 

tnoft 



I 



{a) See B, I, c. 5, p. 63, 64, 
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oft part to denote Individuals* TheCh. I. 
gdiffercncc however between them is this ;^ 
^e Article (A) leaves the Individual itfelf 
mnafcertainedf whereas the Article (The) 
afcer tains the Individual alfo^ and is for 
that reafon the more accurate Definirivc 
of the two* 



I 



It is perhaps owing to the imperfeft 
manner, in which the Article (A) de* 
^neSf that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place* 
by a negation of their Article, 'O. 'o 
wflpctfir©- €7ri<rii^. The man fell^^av^ 
Gp^^Tt^ tTrKTsf, A Man Jell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (^). Even in Eng/ijh, where the 

Article 



vapaflfo'K tlW o^i^fA6v ri i3"fC(rwVa ayu* Thoft thinPS 
Vjhkh ari at times underftood indtfimtily^ the addithn of 
the Article makes to he definite as to their Perfort, ApolL 
L. IV. c, !• See of the fame author, L, h c. 6, 36. 
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Cb- L Article (A) cannot be ufcd, as in plu- 
^ r^ls, if s force is cxprcft by the fame Ne- 
gation. Thofeare the Men^ means ihofe 
arc Individuals, of which we poflcfs fomc 
previous Knowledge. I'hofe are Men. the 
ArCLcle apart^ means no more than that 
they are lb many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, A Man^ in 
the fingulart implies one of the iame 
number. 

But 



w^nX (to AjS^oif fc<J J* oivoLwoKn^iv 'us'^oiyittiscfAm f5 
h T? rfjvrct^w ^%¥ fi f^h Xfyoi Tif, ANOPHflOS 
HKE, iJnAw T*'va ayflfojvov Xij^ii, fi it O AN- 

Tu^fi. T5to ^i avTo jSiiAevra* xj o* (pao-Koi'Tff t »f- ^ 

(U caufts a Review within the Atind cffomithing Jhi&ttm ^ 
hif^ft ihi iextmi «/ the Difc&urfi. 7hu» if at^ mi 
fays "At^flfWTT^ Sxf, Man came (which is ibefam^ 
tfi when Wffsty in Englifli A man came) ii is mt i^dintf ' 
§f whom he fpeaks. But if hi fays i ai'Of ei)w^» %utf 
The man came, then it is evident; for he fptah of \ 
fime PtTfin known before. And this is what thefe meant 
who fay tht the Article is eaprefTst^e of the Firfi awd Si* 
j»ad Knowledge trgither. Theod. Gazse. L. IV. 
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Bmr tho* the Greeks have no Article Ch. I^ 
(orrcipondcnt to the Article (A,) yet no- 
thing can be more nearly related, than their 
'0, to the Article^ The. 'O (Soco-tXivg, The 
Kmg; TO S^pop, The G^/-, &c. Nor 
k this only to be proved by parallel cxw 
amplcs, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are defcribed by 
ApoBoniuSi one of the earl ie ft and moft 
tcutc of the old Grammarians, now re- 
inaintng. 



fiifu *wpo0-wVtf wmfx^ccTiK^.^^Naw the pecu-* 
Jiar Attribute of the Article^ as we have 
Jbewn elfewhere, is that Reference^ which 
implies fame certain T erf on already men-- 
tinned. Again — Ou ycep liyi ret Qvofj^^mrec 
i£ mrZy dvapopccp Tfupi^i^a-iiff bI ^^ avfjwrra,^ 

pd. F(ur Nouns of themfehes imply not 

Rc' 




Ch, I. Reference^ unkfs they take to them the Ar* 
ticle^ whofe peculiar CharaBer is Reference^ 

— 7he Article indicates a prc-e/laili/hed 
acquaintance (c)* 



His reafoning upon Proper Names 
woxth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie^ that 
is, different Perfons often go by the fame 
Name. To folve this ambiguity, we have 
rccourfe to AdjeBives or Epithets. For 
example — there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reafon, that Menejlheus 
ufes Epithets, when this intent was to 
diftinguifli the one of them from the 
other. 

AXAa 
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{c) JpoIL dc Synt. L. I. c, 6^ 7, His account of 
RcFERENCfi is as follows — *\imi*,Qt iycu^e^oU bt^cxa* , 

raiier ^f R/fertttce h the feand or npiattd Kn&wkdgi ef 
f§mi Ptrjm already mtntUntd, L* II, c 3- 
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^kfh Jtjaxes (fays he) cannot he Jpared^ 

at leaji alone 
Let mighty TCelamonian Ajax come. 



Apollonius proceeds — — Even Epithets 

Ithcmfclvcs are difFufed thro' various Sub* 
jcds, in a$ much as the fame Adjcdivc 
may be referred to many Subftantives, 
In order therefore to render both Parts 
Ipf Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
jthc Adjcdive as well as the Subftantive> 
the Adjeftive itfelf aflumes an Ankle be* 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
fome Jingle Perfon only, fiom^iK^ dva^o^x, 
according to the Author's own Phrale. 
And thus it is we fay, T^v(p£t)v o rfa^/ttan- 
%oq^ Try p ho THE Grammarian-, AttoXXo^ 
^^i^^®^ Ku^ijvar©*, Apollodorus the Cyre- 
nean^ &c. The Author's ConcIuGon of 

this 
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Ch. L this Sedion is worth remarking, Afos 
rea^ i^ft 3^ Koctct TO toihtov 17 iarfoa&i^(^ ip 
T» Gc^6^i£, avvi^icc^fia^ TO hrtOtTiXOv tZ XM^tm 
cudfA.otTt—^It is with reafon therefore that 
the Article is here aljo addedy as it brings 
the AdjeBive^ to an Individuality, m pre^ 
cife, as the proper Name (d). 

We may carry this rcafoning farthcri 
and (hew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives tome to have 
the force of proper Namesy and that nn-« 
aflifted by epithets of any kind. Among 
the Athenians UXmif meant Ship ; ''ErJiaca, | 
Eleven ; and "^ hv^t>i^7r^y Mim* Yet add 
but the Article, and "To UKom^ the Ship; 
meant that particular Ship, 'whieh they fenf 
annually to Deles ; *0< *'Ev Jeitit, theeleven, 
meant, certain Oncers ofjiffiicei and *0. 
^Av^^uTf^, THE MAN, meant their public 
Enecutioner. So in Englijf), City, is a 

Name- 



(dj Sec ApjlL L, I. c, 12, where by miftafce/*3W- 
taus Is put for Mfne/lhsus* 
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amc common to many places ; and Ch, L 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men, 
"Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis; and the Speak- 
ERt^ high Ojfficer in the Britijh Parlia- 
ment. 



I 



And thus it is by an cafy tranfition, that 
the Article, from denoting Reference, comes 
to denote Eminence alfo; that is to fay, 
from implying an ordinary prc-acquain* 
tance, to prcfumc a kind of genera/ and 
univerfal Notoriety. Thus among the 

IGreeks*0 TIoti^T^g, THE POET, meant Hi?- 
mer (e)*, and *0 Zrayit^iri^g^ the stagi- 
JtiTE, meant Arijhtki not that there were 
not 
{§) There arc fo few exceptions to tliiff Obfervatlon, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
AftftatU twice denotes Euriptdei by the Phrafe ^oin7f?c, 
once at the end of the fcventh Book of his NUomachian 
EthicSj and again in his Phyftct^ L, IL 2. Plato alfo. 
in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901 . Edit. Ztrr.) denotes 
HejUd after the fame manner. 
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Ch. I- not many Poets, befide Homer i and mao) 
Stagirites, befide jirt/lotlei butnonc equally 
illuftrious for their Poetry and Philolb- 
phy. 

It is on a like principle that AriJIotk 
tells us, it is by no means the fame thing 
to aflert— ert'ai rijy y^^ovriv dyuOoVf or, TO 
dyaQov — that, Pkafure is a Good, or. 
The Good. The firft only makes it a 
common ObjeB of Dejire^ upon a level 
with many others, which daily raifc 
our willies; the laft fuppofcs it that ^^ 
freme and fovereign GooJ, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Anions and Endea- 
vours f/J. 

But to purfue our Subjeft. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no meao- 
ing, but when aflbciated to fome other 
word. — To what words then may it be 
aflbciated ?— To fuch as require defning^ 

for 



(f) Analyt. Prior. L L c. 40. 
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Of it 15 by nature a DeJimthe.*^AhdCb, I. 
^fiat Words arc thcfe? — Not ihofc which' 
already arc as definite ^ as may be. Nor 
yet ihofc, which, being indefinite^ cannot 
froperiy be made otherwi/e. It remains 
ihen they mud be tfiofe^ which though in^ 
ifinitt^ are yet capable^ through the Article^ 
tf becoming d^nitei, 



Upon thefe Principles we fee the reafon^ 
why it is abfurd to fay, O Em, The I, or 
O ZT^ The Thou, becaufc nothing can 
make thofc: Pronouns more definite^ than 
ihcy arc {g). The fame may be aflerted 

of 
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(^) Ap^HQntus makes it part of the Pronoun^a Defi- 
huioHy 10 rcfufc co-alcfcencc with the Article. Exir^p 

^c^Afvoi', J i rSiffr* To^ a^i^oTt, That thirefon ha Prt- 
mun^ whkb with Indkat'ton or Refereme is put fir a 
Mttff, and WITH WHICH THE ARTICLE DoVh 

Wot associate, L. 11 0,5. So Gaza^ fpeaking 
of Pronouns — n^Mt? ii—i% itt* Jip^evla* «f 6f w. L. I V, 
Pri/Jan fays the facne* yun igitur apud Graces prima 
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^Ch, L of Proper Names, and though the Greeh 
fay ZdtK^drfj^t 17 SdvQiTrTn^^ and the likcf 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonafm, unlcfs 
perhaps it ferve to diftinguifh Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
01 AM<I>OTEPOI, or in Eng/i/I;>, Thi 
BOTH, becaufe thefe Words in their owt 
nature are each of them perfeftly defined^ 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfluous. Thus if it be faid, / 
have read J^QTU Poets^ this plainly indicate! 
a definite pair^ of whom fome mention 
has been made already ; Auo^ lyya'cr^cyiy, a 
knotvn Duadt as Appollonius exprcflcs him- 
fclf, {ft) when he fpeaks of this SubjeA. 
On the contrary, if it be faid, I have rea^ 
Two Poets^ this may mean any Pair out 



itftcnnda perfsna pronomtnumf qua fine dubh dimcnjlra' 
tivafiinty artkuUs adjangi non pojjunti ^^c tertta^ quand^ 
demmJIratwaeJI. L. XIL p. 938,— In the beginning 0^ 
the fame Bouk| he gives the true reafon of this. Suprd 
9mni$ alias parus Gratioms finit P£R80NAs P^ono- 
MSN. 

(h) JpoIIsft. L. L c. 16. 
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of all that ever exifted. And hence thisCh. L 
Numeral, being in this Scnfe indtjinite (as" 
indeed arc all others, as well as iifclf ) is 
forced to ajfume the Article^ whenever it 
would become definite'^. And thus it is^ 
The Two in Englijh, and OI ATO An 
Greeks mean nearly the fame thing, as 
Both or AM^OTEPOI. Hence alfo it 
is, that as Two, when t^ken alone, has 
reference to fomc primary and indefiniti 
Perception, while the Article, Thf, has 
reference to iomtfecmdary and definite^ \ 
hence I fay the Reafon, why it is badGVe^^i 
^ to fay ATO OI ANQPXinOI, and bad 
^ Knglijh^ to fay Two the Men. Such 

tSyoux is in faft a Blending of Incompati^ 
— 

• This explains Sttvius on the XIP^ jEneid* v* 51 1 . 
where he lells us that Dmrum is put for Amhrum, In 
Engiijhot Grak the Article would have done the bufw 
ndi» for the Tw&^ or Ton* Juarv are equivalent to Bdth 
or lip^olifwy* but not fo Duorum^ bccaufc the Latint 
ha%c no Articles to prefix, 

t Sup* p. 215, ai6. 
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Ch. L ^/^-fi that is to fay of a defined Suhjiantht 
with an undefined Attributive. On the 
contrary to fay in Greek AMOOTEPOI 
OI AN0PnnoI> or in Engiijh, Both 
THE Men, is good and allowable, becaufc 
the Subllantive cannot pcflibly be lefs apt, 
by being defined, to coalefce with an At- 
tributive, which is defined as well as it- 
felf. So likcwife, it is correft to fay, OI 
ATO ANGPnnoi, The two Men 
becaufc here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends its Power as 
well through Subrtantive as Attributive, 
and equally contributes to define them 
both. 



As fomc of the words above admit ol 
no Article, becauje they are by Nature as 
definite as may he^ fo there are others, 
which ad oil t it not, becaufe they are mt 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
Interrogatives. If we queftion about 
Subfiances. we cannot fay O TIZ OT- 
TOS, The who is this; but TIZ 

OT- 
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OTTOE, Who is this ? (/). The fame Ch. L 
as to ^ua/iiies and both kinds of Quantity .^'^"'^^''^ 
We fay without an Article nOIOS, nO- 
XOI, nHAIKOi;, in Englijhy what 

SORT OF, HOW MANY* HOW GREAT, 

The Reafon is, that the Articles *0, and 
THE refpeft Beings, tf/rfj^yf/z^UT?} Inter- 
rogatives refpedl Beings, about which we 
are ignorant; for as to what wc know. 
Interrogation is fuperfluous. 

In a word the natural Ajfociators with 
Articles arc all thofc common AfpeUatives^ 
which denote the fcveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings, It is thcfe, which, by af- 
fuming a different^/Y/V/^, ferve cither to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per- 
ceived, or clfe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (i), 
a_3 We 

(i) Apolhntui calls Til, fyavJiwrarw t«v ijSj^i', 
a Part of Speech, mofl contrary^ maft averfi t& ArtuUs* 
h. IV, c, I. 

(Jt) What is here faid rcfpcQs the fw^ Articles, which 
wc have in Engltjh. In Gntk^ the Article does xio morc» 
itim* See before p* 2 1 6, 2 1 ?« 2 1 8« 
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Ch, L We fhall here fubjoin a few Inflancei 
'of the Pecuhar Power of Articles. 

Every Propofition confifts of a SuBjeSf^ 
tod a Predicate. In Englijf:) thcfe arc di- 
ilinguifhed by their Pofitlon, the Sabjcft 
|l an d i ngj/fr/?, thePrcdjcatc/^. Happinefs 
is Pkafure — Here, Happinefs is the Suh^ 
/V<J?; P leafur ^^iht Predicate. If we change 
their order, and fay, Pkafure is HappinefsP 
then Pkafure becomes the SubjeB^ and 
Happinefs the Predicate. In Greek thefe 
are diftinguiflicd not by any Order or Po- 
fition, but by help of the Artick^ which 
the SubjeiSt always afiumes, and thePrediJ 
f:ate in moft in fiances (fonie few excepted) 
f ejeds. Happinefs is Pkafure— -^^ou^ ^ Iv* 
iocifiovU — Pkafure is Happinefs — ij ij^ovij h* 
iatfionu — Fine things are dijicult-^x^^^'^^ 
Ta jcaXa — Difficult things arefne — ra x«" 



I^ 
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In Greei it is worth attending, how in Ch. L 
h« fame Sentence, the fame Article, by 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam* 
pic— -'O nroXfftoi®* yufjLPxa-m^x'^^^^ Infi^dif 
^-^Ptokmyp having prejidid over the Games ^ 
mms publkkly honoured. The Participle 
yvfivc^cricc^X^a-ug has here no other force, 
■ then to denote to us the Timet *tvhen Ptole- 
my was honoured, viz. after having pre- 
fidcd over the Games. But if, inftead of 
the Sabftantive, we join the Participle to 
the Article, and fay, 'O yufiva(na^xi(rxg 
nroXifcoU^ lTt(Af}Qij, our meaning is then— ^ 
TAe Ptolemy, who prefided over the Games^ 
was honoured. The Participle in this cafei 
being joined to the Article^ tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 
which number a particular one participated 
of honour (/)• 



0.4 



In 



(/J ^/oZfca. L.l. C.33, 34. 
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Ch. I. In Englrp likcwife it defcrvcs remark- 
ing, how the Senfe is changed by chang-r 
ing of the Articles^ tho* wc leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched,— 
And Nathan faid unta David^ Thou AET 
THE Man *, In that fingle, the, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Rcafon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premifcs applied, and f^H 
firmly fixed, as never to be fliaken. It iS™ 
poffible this Affertion may appear at firft 
fomewhat ftrange ; but let him, who doubts 
it, only change the Article^ and then fee 
^vhat will become of the Prophet and his 
reafootng. — And Nathan faid unto David, 
Thou art a Man. Might not the King 
well have demanded upon fo impertinent 
a poGtion, 

Non dices hodie^ quorfum hac tarn putida 



iendant ? 



Btrir 
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Jut enough of fuch Speculations. Thec^^ j 

only remark, which wc fliall make on 

them, is this ; that ** minute Change in 

Principles leads to mighty Change in 

" Effects j fo that w.U are Principles 

»* intitlcd to our regard, however in ap^ 

p€arance they may be trivial and low." 



I 



The Articles already mentioned are 
xhok JlriSlly (o called ; but befides thtfe 
there arc the Pronominal Articles, 
fuch as This, Thaty Any, Oiher^ Some, AU^ 
No, or None, &c. Of thefe wc have fpokea 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns (/;;), 

where 



(m) See B. h c. 5. p. 72, 73- It fcems to have been 

«bme view of words, like that here given, which in- 

" duccd ^intUtan to fay of the Latin Tongue — N&Jler 

fermo JtiiCkUs non dtjidtrat \ itUeque In altas porta ora^ 

tionis fparguntur, Inft. Orat. L. I, c, 4. So Scaliger* 

• Mh didaratity fans cunjlat Gracorum JrtUulos non neg^ 
ii^os a nobis ^ fed i&rum ufum fuperjiuum* Nam ubi ait* 
quid prafiriUndum tjU quad Graci per ariuulum effiiunt 
i^hi\u i iilof) fxpletnr a Latinis per Is aut Ille ; Is, 

aut 
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Ch. I. where we have fliewn, when they may be 
taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muft be confefled, if the 
EfTcnce of ao Article be to define and ajcer* 
taint they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elfe, and as fuch (hould 
be coofidcrcd in Univcrfal Grammarp 
Thus when we fay, this FiBure I ap^ 
prove t but that Idiflike^ what do we per- 
form by the help of thcfc Definitives, but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one as ihemore 
near^ the other as the more dt/lant? So when 
wc fay, Some men arc virtuous^ hut All 
men are mortal what is the natural Etfcdl 
of this All and Some, but to define 
that Univerfalify^ and Particularity^ which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 

them 



0ir/, Hie fervus dijtit* di qmfirm anieafa^a mtntiofit^ 
aut qui ali^ quo paifo mtm fit. Addttur tmm ArtUulut 
ad fit mcmoriam renovarulim^ cujm anUa non mfdifumuSf 
nut ad frafcrihindam inteUeilUmmf qua latius patirt 
^uiat J veluti cum dicimus, C. Caefar, Is qui poftea die* 
tator fuit. Nam alii futn C. Ctefarn. Sic Gneci 
KctX^»f oJuTcxparwp. De Cauf. Ling, Lat- c. iji, 

4 
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them away ? The fame is evident in fuch Ch. 1/ 
Sentences, as — %ome Jul>Jlances havefenfa- ' 
tioni OTHERS want it — Chufe any %vay of 
cifing, and SOME men wi/I Jin J /au/tf &c» 
For here some, otheb, and any, fcrve 
all of thctn to dtfine different Parts of a 
given Whole; Some, to denote a definite 
Fart I Any, to denote an indefinite ^ and 
Other, to denote the remaining Part, 

■ when a Part has been aflamed already. 
Sumctimes this laft Word denotes a large 
indefinite Portion^ fet in oppofition to fomc 
fmgle^ definite t and remaining Party which 
receives from fuch Oppofnion no fmall de- 
gree of heightening. Thus Virgil^ 

Excudent alii fpirantia moUius €era % 
Vredo equidemj vivos ducent de marmore 

vultus ; 
Orabunt caufas melius^ Crrlique meatus 
Defcribent radio^ et furgentia fidera 

dicent : 
Tu regere imperio popuks, Rom an e, 

memento ^ &c\ ^En. VI. 



Nothing 
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Ch. L Nothing can be ftronger or more fub- 
Mime, than this Antlthefis; me AB fet as 
equal to many other ABs taken foget!ter^ 
and the Komm Jingly (for \K\%Tu Ramane, 
BOt Fas Romani) to all other Men; and yet 
this performed by fo irivial a caufe, as thff 
juft oppofiiion of Alii to Tu, ^ 

But here we conclude, and proceed tm 
treat of Connectives. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. II. 

I Concerning ConneBives^ and firji thofc 
i caikd ConjunBions* 

CONNECTIVES arc thefubjefl:of whatch. IL 
follow? ; which, according as they' 
conneft cither Sentences or Words ^ are call- 
ed by the different Names of Conjunc- 
tions, or Prepositions. Of thefc Names, 
ihat of the Prepojition is taken from a mere 
diccident, as it commonly ftands in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it conncfls. 
The name of the ConjunBion^ as is evident, 
has reference lo its ejfential charaBer. 

Of thefe two we (hall confider the Con- 
junction firft, becaufe it connefts, not 
Words, but Sentences* This is conform- 
able to the Analyfis, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry*, and which led us, by 
H parity 




* Sup, p. ij, la. 
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Ch, II. parity of reafon, toconfidcr Sentences them* 
^ fches before Words. Now the Definition 
of a Conjunction is as follows — a Part 
of Speech^ void of Signification itjelf tut 
fo formed as to help Signifcadon^ by making 
TWO or more fgn if cant Sentences to be oNi 
figmfcant Sentence {a). 

This 



[a) Grammarians have ufually confulered the Con- 
janftion as conneding rdthcrjtn^le Parts e/Spuch^ihm 
%vMe Smtimis^ and that 100 with the addition of lik« 
with like, Tcnfe with Tcnfe, Number with Number} 
Cafe with Cafe, l^c> This San^ius juflly cxpJcxIc*. 
Conjun^k nequt cafus^ mqui alias partes tfratiMtis (utim* 
periti docentj anjungit^ ipfa enim partes inter fe C9njun* 
guntur — 'fed conjunct Oratioms inter fe conjunglt Miner 
L. 111. c. 14. He then cftahlifhes his do£irinc by a 
variety of examples. He had already faid as much^ 
L, L c. 18- and in this he appears to have followed 
SeaUger^ who had aflerted the lame before him. C&n* 
jun^iionis autem notionem veterts pauUo imanfuttim pr$di» 
dere ; neque enim^ quod aiunty partes alias canjungit fipfa 
enim partes per fe inter fe canjungtentur) — fed CffnjunSi* 
tjlj quee conjungit Oratmies plures, De Cauf, Ling. Lai* 
c* 165. _ 
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This therefore being the general Idea of Ch. IF. 
Conjunction?, wc deduce their Species' 

in 



This Doftrinc of theirs is confirmed by ApsfUniuSp 
who in thefevcraJ places, where he mentions the Con- 
junction! always confiders it in Syntax as conncfling 
StnUncii^ and mi Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. Sec L,I. c, 2. 
p. 14. L. n. c* 12* p. 124. L.UL c. 15. p. 234« 

B^ But wc have ftronger authority than this to fupport 

^■MJ^/r and SantTtus, ;md that is AriJhtU\ Definiiioni 

HHpc Paffagc has been correded by the heft Critics 

and Manufcripts. A ConjuntUon, according to him, is 

A^ wois7y ^tpuavTct fAia.p ^x¥^y e^fjtotvliXt,\t^ An atti* 
ii SounJ^ drvdid of Sigmfiiothni whuh isfo formed 
' to make osEjijrnlJicant artkuhte Sound out *f fever al 
rtiailau Sounds^ which are each of them fignificant.. Poet* 
20* In this view of things, the me ftgwficant arti" 
ate Sounds for wed h^ the Conjun^hn^ is not the Union 
' two or more Sylbbles in one fimplc Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one fimple Sentence, but of 
tWQ or more ftmple Smtemes in &ne complex Sentence^ 
which is confldcicd as one, from that Concatenation 
of Meaning effetied by the Conjun&icns* For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. If Men 
0r4h nature jQcial^ it ii th^ir Inter ejl to hjuji^ though it 

wen 
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Ch. II. i" t^* following manner. CoNjUNCTioMi< 
while they conneSl fentences, either conned 

aI/9 



weff notfo ordained by the Laws of their Country, Herd 
are three Sentences, (i.) Men are by nature fociah 
(2.) ItlsMansInterefltobejuJi. (3.) // /; not or^^ 
dasned by the Laws of every Country that Man Jhould hi 
jufi. The firft two of thefe Sentences are made Ont 
by the Conjun£lion, If ; thefe, One with the third 
Sentence, by the Conjunftion, Tho* ; and the tlirce, 
thus united, make that (pwpii [dot, a-nixxvlnti^ that oni 
ftgntfkant articulate Sounds of which ArijhtU fpeaksi 
and which is the refult of the conjunftive Power* 

This explains a paflage in his Rhetoric, where htf 
mentions the fame Subjeft. O j^ap o-uvJffl-jutof ?i» 13-011? 
Tflt TsroXXx' wff ixp s^aipcOw, JjjAcv ort ruvotmov ifxt 
TO £1/ TffoXXtft. The Conjuii^ion maka many^ one ; fo 
that if it he taken awoy^ it is then evident on the contrary 
that one will be many. Rhet. III. c. 12. His inftancc 
of a Sentence, diverted of its Conjundlions, and thus 
made many out of one^ is, r^fiok, aV>ivJtj<ra, iSiiiAW% 
venii occurri, rogavl^ where by the way the three Sen- 
tences, rcfulting from this DifTolution, (for 5!a9o»^ 
a7riiv]r,(r«, and iSil^nvy are each of them, when un* 
conncdlcd, fo many perfcft Sentences) prove <hat thefd 
are the proper Subjects of the Conjun^ion^ conne£Uvtf 
faculty. 

Ammortm*% 
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ttlfo their meanings^ ar not. For exam* Ch, IL 
pie: let us lake ihefe two Sentences—^ 
Rome was enjlaved-^^afar was ambitious 
*— and conncft ihcra together by the Con- 
junftion. Because* Rome was enjlaved$ 
BECAUSE Cafar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings^ as well as the Sentences ^ appear 
to be connetftcd. But if I (^y^^^Manners 
mujl be reformed, or Liberty will be loji-^ 
here the Conjunction, or, though it join 

the 



Ammcniui^ account of the ufc of this Part of Speech 
ta degant. A»« 1^ twv Xiym ^tv Siraf f *w ju*av frn- 
uiptm', i itvjiwc IK» o^mh^y^ (X¥ tkn tw fAmitTru} Tfr- 
f^nfMm JuXa), »^ Sti titto Ut hiyofd^itu^* i Si ^Xuoyx^ 

0«i i^fiiK iiKm^ a>»h9yu r? vtit ri7 ik W6?iXS¥ s^^yKU^ 
^m ^yXww, viri H ruv yi^(pm (pmvofAmp i^itrv ri?» 
?»««-«». Cy* SiPitema thatp which dimtn one E:fi/lenci 
fimpljy and winch u Jlfiilly onE| may he confidtred 4t 
anakgoui U a piece 9/ Timber mt yet fevered^ &nd called 
$n this account One. That^ which demtts fevtral Extjh 
inciSt and which appears to he made one by fame Conjunc- 
tive Particle^ is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces 
^ f Timber y and which by means of the nails has an apparent 
Unity. Am. ia Lib, dc iDtcrprct. p. 54, 6. 



R 
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Ch. IL the Sentences^ yet as to their rcfpcftifc 
Meanings^ is a perfcdl DitjunBhe* And 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc* 
lions conjoin Sen fences, yet with refpcft to 
the Senfe, fome are Conjunctive, and 
fomc DisjONCTivB; and hence (^)itls 
that we derive their different Species^ 

The ConjunSlions, which conjoin hoth 
Sentences and their Meanings^ arc cither 
Copulatives, or Continuati ves. 
The principal Copulative in Englijh is, 
And. The Continuatives arc, Ir, B»* 
CAUSE, Therefore, That, &c. The 
Difference between thefe is this^-T^^ 
Cofulative does no more than barely €Oupk 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 
Suhjeds, whole Natures are not incompa 
tibk* Continuatives, on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connexion, confolidate 

Sen 



(i) Thus Sialiger, Aut erga &tnfum arfjuftgum, 
k\rlfa\ aut Virha tantum cenjungwit, Sgnjmn Vin 
jungunt* Dc C. L» Lat, c» 167. 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, and ch. II. 
ire therefore applicable only to Subjeds,^ 
vbicb have an ejential Co-incidence* 

To explain by evamples-^It is no way 
improper to fay, L^pfus was a Statuary^ 
AKP Prifcian was a Grammarian — The 
Sunjhineth, and the Sky is clear — becaufe 
thefe are things that may co-exiA» and yet 
iinply no abfurdity. But it would be ab- 
furd to fay, Lyjippui was a Statuary, be- 
cause Prifcian was a Grammarian ; tho* 
Dot to fay, the Sunjhineth, because the 
Sky is clear. The Reafon is, with refpeft 
to the firft, the Co-incidence is merely ac-* 
£sdentah, with refped: to the laft, it is ejfen* 
tialf and founded in nature. ' And fo much 
for the Diftindion between Copulatives 
and Continuatives {c). 

As 



{c) Coptdativa ift, qua copulat tarn Verba^ quam Sen* 

film. Thus Prifcian, p. 1026. But Scdigtr is more 

etplicit— ^ Simfom wijungunt {conjunifiontsjc.) aut nt^ 

R 2 cejfario. 
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Ch. IL As to Continuatkes, they are eithd: 
' SupposiTivE, fuch as^ If s or PosiTiv^ 
fuch as^ Because, TnEREFORBt As, 9^; 
Take Examples of each— ^w vUl Bve 
happifyf IF you live honejlly^^ou live h(^ 
filyy BECAUSE you live honefily. The In- 
ference between thefe Continuatives is thfl 
—The Suppojitives denote ConneSlioUf bdt 
aflert not adlual Exijlencei the Pofitkit 
imply both the one and the other (J). 

Faethm 



ajfarto^ out non necejfarib : ^ fi non neciffarioy ttanfian 
Copttlath^y &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Pri/ciaf% 
own account of Continuatives is as follows. Contmuativif 
funty qua continuationem i^ confequentiam rerumfigmfktsA 
— ibid, Scaliger^s account is^^caujfam aut praftitmat^ 
autfubdunU Ibid. c. 168. The Greek n^me for the 
Copulative wao Hivita-fx^ cvfAvXtxlixig ; for the Cofl- 
tinuative, o-uvawlixo? ; the Etymologies of which words 
juftly diftinguifh their refpcflive charaftcrs. 

(d) The old Gruk Grammarians confined the name 
EvvftTlixoi, and the Latins that of Continuativa to thofe 

Con- 
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Farther than this^ the Pofitivcs above Ch« IL 
mentioned are either CAusALt fuch as^^ 
Because, Since, As, &c. or Collec- 
Tiv£> foch as. Therefore, Where- 
FOR£> Then, &c. The Difference be- 
tween thefe is this— -the Caufals fubjoin 
Caufes to Effeas-^The Sun is in Eclipfe, 

BE- 



Gonjundions, which we have called Suppofitive or Cen' 
£uomal^ while thePofitive they called Tff»^M\jmw\i)io\ 
or Subcontlmuttiva. They agree however in defcribing 
their proper Chara£ler8. The firft according to Gaza 
are, •* Swo^^av fiXv v\ 0K*xoA«9iay ii rnai 9^ To^^iv in* 
XoTif — L. IV. Ptifcian iays, they fignify to us, fua-^ 
tis ifi §rdinatU CsT natura nrum^ cum dubitatione aliqud 
iffintlis nrum — p. 1027. And Scaliger lays, they con- 
ymjiiu fubftftentid necejfaria \ poteji enim fubfijfen iff non 
Jvififiirt*, utrumquiifiim admiiiunt. Ibid. c. i68. On 
the contrary of the Pofitive, or Ty«f«ru»«7r1ixol (to ufe 
his own name) Gaxa tells us, oti 1^ uTras^giv jeacta 
fi^m^ mfJLoiiwa'iy Srwj/f — And Prifcian fays, caufam 
emtinuationis oftendunt confequentem cum ejjenita nrum--' 
And SealigcTf non ix bypotbifiy fid ex eoy quod Jubjiftil^ 
fm^m^unU Ibid. 

R3 It 
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Ch . 11. B E c AU s E M^ Moon interveneS'^The Collet 
lives fubjoin EffeBs to CauJes^—TChe Mtm 
intervenes^ tijerefore the Sun is » 
Eclipfe. Now we ufe Caufals in thofe 
inflances^ where, the EfFed being coo* 
fpicuous, we feek its Caufe ; and' Colkc^ 
tivesf in Demonjirations^ and Science pri^ 
perly fo called^ where the Caufe bcinj 

known 



It may fccm at firft fomewhat ftrange, why the P{^- 
tive Conjun£lions flibuld have been confider^d at Sub* 

ordinate to the SuppoJiiive,v^hich by their antient Names 
appears to have been the faft.' Is it, that the Pofitivc 
are confined to what aSfually is; the Suppoiitive extend 
to PoffibUsj nay even as far as to ImpeJ/lbles ? Thus it ii 
felfe to affirm, Ai it is Day, it is Light, unlefs it adbially 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, If it be Daj^ 
it is Light J becaufe the, If, extends to Poflibles alfoi 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleafe) even Im- 
poffiblcs. We may fay, If the Sun be cubical, then is 
the Sun angular ; If the Sky fall^ then fl)all we catch Larks, 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occafion — amplituS* 
nem Continuntiva percipi ex eo, qucd etiam impcj/ibile ali- 
quando pr^fupponit. De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this 
fenfc then the Continuative, Suppofitive or Conditional 
Conjunftion is (as it were) fupcrior to the Pofitive, as 
being of greater latitude in its application. 
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toown firft, by its help we difccrn confc- Ch, II, 
quences (f). 

Ai-L thcfe Continuatives are refolvable 
into Copulatives. Inftead of, Be c A u s e 1/ 1> 
Dayg it is light, we may fay, // is Day, 
hHD it is Light. Inftead of. If if be Day^ 
it is Light, we may fay, // is at the fame 
time necejfary to be Day, and to be Light. 
and fo in other Inftanccs, The Rcafon is, 

■ihat the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connexions, as well to the ejfential, 
as to the cafual OT fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be refolvcd into 
a Copulative and fomething more, that is to 

^^yw into a Copulative implying an effential 

HCo-incidence ffj in theSubje<5ts conjoined. 

Wf R 4 As 

(/) The Lattm called the Caufals, CaufaUt or Can- 

Iksiv^\ the Colle£lives, CMtnlva or lUativa: The 
)SrHkt called the former ^hvTi^Uy\m\, and the latter 
I If} RiJ^lvuntur auUm in Copulathas emnes ha^ prof* 
Una quad Cavfa cum Effiflu Suaptt naturi cmjunSla tjU 
£^flA dc C L. Lat* c. 169* 
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Ch. II. As to Caufal Conjutidions (of whkli 
we have fpoken already) there is no OD^ 
of the four Species of Caafcs, which thty 
are not capable of dcnotijig : for example, 
THE Material Cause — 7fie T^rumptt 
founds^ BECAUSE // // made of Metal— ^m 
FORMAL — I'he Trumpet founds^ because 
it is long and hollow— The efficient— 
The Trumpet founds f because an Artijl 
blows it — The final — 77if Trumpet 
founds 9 that it may raife our courage^ 
Where it is worth obferving, that the three 
firft Caufes are exprcft by the ftrong afiir- 
inarion of the Indicative Mode^ becaufc if 
the EfFc<5l aftually be, thefe muft of nc- 
ccffity be alfo. But the laft Caufc has 4 
different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or PotcntiaL The Reafon is, that ihe 
Final Caufe, tho* it may htfrfl in Specu* 
qtiont is always lajl in Event* That is to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
^t the Anift firft to work, it may ftill be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, zn^ 
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which like other Contingents, may cither Ch. IL 
bappcot or not (g). Hence alfo it is con-* 
jicded by Conjundlions of a peculiar kind, 
focb as, That, Im, Ut, ^c. 



I 



The Som is, that ALL Cok junctions, 
pAiVA conne£i both Sentences andtheir Mean^ 
ingff are either Copulative, or Conti- 
KUATivE I the Continuatives are either 
Conditional^ or Pofitivei and the Pofitivcs 

rre either Caufal or Colle6Hve. 
A?^i> now we come to the Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions, a Species of Words 
which bear this contradidory Name, be- 
caufe, while they disjoin the Senje, they 
(onjoin the Sentences {h). 

With 



(iJ See B* I, c, 8, p. 142. Sec alfo Vol* I. Note 
yin. p- 271. For the four Caufcs fee Vol. I. Note 
XVU, p. 3i8a 

Gram* 
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Ch. IL With rcfped to thdc we maf ob&ift, 
^ thttasthercisaPrinciplcof Union dii&ift# 
throughout all thiogs, by which thi» 
Whole is kept together, and prefervcA 
from Difiipation ; fo there is a Principle of 
Diversity difFuied in like manner^ Am 
Source of Diftindion, of Number, and oF 
Order (i). 

Now 



Gram. L. IV. DlsjunSitvafunt^ quit^ ptflntjns.iBffi'^ 
§nes conjttngantj fenfum tamen disjunSfum habiwt. Firifi> 
L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a ScntCBce* 
connected by Disjunfiives, has a near refemUance to a 
ftmple negative Truth. For though this as to its Intel- 
leflion be disjun^ive (its end being to disjoin the Sub* 
jeft from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to* 
gether into one Propofition, it is as Uuly Jyntbeticali as 
any Truth, that is affirmative. See Chap, I. Note {b). 

P-3- 

(1) The Diversity, which adorns Nature, maybe 
iaid to heighten by degrees, and as it pafles to different 
Subjects, to become more and more intenfe. Some 
things only dilFer, when confidered as Individuals ^hut if 
we recur to their Species^ immcdatcly lofe all Diftinc- 
tion: fuch for inftance are Socrates and Piatt. Others 
dijffir as to Species^ but as to Genus are the iame : fuch 

are 
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Now it is to exprefs tnfome degree the Ch. IL 
Modifications of this Diverfity^ that Dis- ^ 
juNCTivE Conjunctions fccm firft to 
have been invented. 

Of thefe Disjunctives, fomc are 
Simple, foine Adversative— iS/z^r/Zi?, 
as when we fay, either it is Day^ or it 

is 



are Man and Lion. There are others again, which dif- 
fer as to GenuSy and co-incide only in thofe tranfcenden" 
tal Comprehinjions of Ens, Being, Exiftence, and the 
like : fuch are ^antitiis and ^aUtieSj as for example 
an Ouncij and the Colour, White. Laftly all Being 
whatever differs, as Beings from Non-being. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Opposition. 
with refpe£l to each other, in as much as each thing is 
itfelfj and not any of the reft. But yet in all Subjefls 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In Relatives, fudi 
as Greater and Left, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
Caufe and £fie£l, in thefe it is more^riiingf than in or. 
dinary SubjeAs, becaufe thefe always (hew it, iy neeef- 
farify inferring each other. In Contraries, fuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 

\lrtuou8 
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Ch. 11. « Night-^Adverfativey as when we fiiy, // 
' is not Day, but it is Night. The Difier- 
ence between thefe is, that the fimple do 
no more, than merely disjoin ; the Aimr^ 
fative disjoin, with an Oppojition concmd* 
tant. Add to this, that the Adverfative 
are definite ; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we fay. The Number Three is nta 

an 



Virtuous and Vitious, in thcfe the Oppofition goes (till 
£uther, bccaufe thefe not only dtffir^ but are even de* 
Jhru^Iive of each other. But the moft potent Oppofitien if 
that of 'ApIi'^oo-ic, or Contradiction, when wc 
oppofe Proportion to Propofiiion^ Truth to Faljhopd, af- 
ferting of any Subjeft, either it is, or is not. This in- 
deed ib an Oppojitionj which extends icfelf to all thing8> 
for every thing conceivable muft needs have its Niga'- 
tivej thou^^h multitudes by nature have neither Rela^ 
fives J nor Contraries^ 

Befides thcfe Modes of Diversity, there arc others 
that dcferve notice ; fuch for inftance, as the DivcrCty 
between the Name of a thing, and its DefinitidH ; be* 
tween the various Namesy which belong to iht fame things 
and the various things^ which are denoted by the fanu 
Name \ all which Diverftties u|ion occafion become si 
Part of our Difcoutfe. And fo much, in fliort, for the 
• Subjedl of Diversity. 

2 
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4m even Number^ but aifodd, we not.oolyCh. IL 
disjoin twooppoiite Attri,bute9, but wede*^ 
finitely affirm one» and deny the other. 
But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 
is BITHBR even or odd, though we aflert 
one Attrlbpte to be, and the other not to 
be, yet the Alternative notwithftanding ia 
left indefinite. And fo much for JSmple 
DtyunSfives [k). 



As 



(k) The fimple Disjunaive 9, or Vsl, is moftly ufed 
iwde/btitefy^ fo as to leave an Akemative. But when it 
is uied Jifimtely^ fo as to leave no Alternative it is then 
a perfeA Disjundlive of the Subfequent from the Pre- 
vious, and has the fame force with ^ v, or, Et non. 
k is dius Gama explains that Verfe of Hmntr* 

BixpfA lyi Xaif coov (/Mjxfyad, S airoXMeu. 

lA. a; 

That is fo lay; Idefi-i tbi people /bouU be fMed^ and 
KOT bediftnjed^ the Conjunflion $ being Maigirixo^^ 
Of Jwblative. It muft however be confeft, that this Verfe 
is oAerwife explained by an Ellipfis, cither of (AobiX^H 
oi'-iuTi^f concerning which fee the Commentators, 
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Ch. II. As to Ad^erfative Disjunffruef, hhu 
been faid already that they imply Oppo* 
siTioN. Now there can be no Oppofition 
of the Jhme Attribute^ in the^«^ SuijeBf 
as when we fay, Nireus was heautifuli 
but the Oppofition muft be either of the 
fame Attribute in different SubjeSls^ as wheii 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot^ but Cafar 
was not — or of different Attributes in the 
fame SubjeB^ as when we fay, Gorgias "was 
a Sophijl, BUT not aPhilofopher — or of dtf- 
firent Attributes in different SubjeBs, as 
when we fay, Plato was a Philofopher^ BUT 
Rippias was a Sophiji^ 

The Conjunctions ufed for all thefepur- 
pofcs may be called Absolute Adver- 

SATIVES. 



But there are ot/ter Adverfatrues, be- 
fides thcfc 1 as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautifuU than Achilles— FirgU was 

I AS 
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A%gnat a P#tf, as Cicero ^as an Orator. Ch. IL 
TfaeChander of chcfe latter n, that they^ 
go ftrther than the former, by merkiog 
int mrfj Oppqfition^ but that Equality or 
SMetftt which arifei among Subjedts from 
their being compared. And hence it is they 
tMf be called Adversatiybs op Com* 

fAitlSON. 

Bbsides the A^verdatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the mod eminent are unless and 
ALTHo'. For ex^mplc-^Troy win iefaiefh 
UN t ESS the Palladium be preferved-^Troy 
will be taken f KhTiio' HeSiordefendit. The 
Nature of thefe Adverfatives may be thus 
explained • As every Event is nat urally allied 
to its Caufe^ fo by parity of reafon it is oppofed 
to its Preventive. And as every Caufe is 
either adequate (I) or in-adequate (in-ade- 
quate, 

(I) This Diftinftion has reference to commm Opmm^ 
and the^f^ ofLangmtgt^ cmfnifnt theni^. In ftriA 
metaphffical truth, iV# Caufe^ that is mt adeqnati^ is 
my Caufe at all. 
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Ch. 11. qoate, whcD k ( 

' cfiectoal ) fi> in like ] 

thf. 'Som mdefucti Pr€Z€mtioat 

bj fnch AdreriatiTes, u iniLn»-»Tr»f «V 

betaken^ vsi.i.%%tkePaIla£MmkprefKr9k 

that is, 'TAi/ o&m is Jkfeiemt tm fmeA 

it. The In-adequate are cxpreft bj iih 

Adverfatives, as altho*— Tro^ mS k 

taken^ ALTfio' IhSor defend it i tliati^ 

Hi3or% Defence willpraze in-^eSmaL 

The Names given by the old GniiH 
marians to denote thefe laft Adveriative^ 
appear not fufSciently to expreis their Ni- 
tures [ni). They may be better perhapi 
called Adversatives AoEC^ATEt and 
In-adequate. 

And thus it is that all Disjumctivss^ 
that is Conjunctions, %vhich conjoin Sen- 

fences, 



(m) They called them for the moft part, without 
fuiHcient Diftinction of their Species, Advtrfativgt^^ 

'EyaVTJWuaTIK&t'. 
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Unces^ but not their Meanings^ are either Ch. II. 
Simple or Adversative; and that all' 
Adversatives are either ^i^/t^/^ or Com-^ 
parathe ; or elfe Adequate or In-adequate. 

We (hall finiih this Chapter with a few 
mifcellany Obfervations« 

In the firft place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of Disjandtives, 
that iht fame Disjundlive appears to have 
greater or lefs force, according as the Sub- 
jeftSy which it disjoioSi are more or lefs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay, Every Number is even^ or odd--^ 
Every Propofition is true^ or/i?^?— nothing 
feems to disjoio more Jirongly than the 
DisjunSlivet bccaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjcdf?. 
But if we fay, That ObjeSi is a Triangle^ 
OR Figure contained under three right lines ' 
•—the (or) in this cafe hardly fcems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di^ 
JiinSHy to exprcfs the Thing, firft by its 
S Name^ 
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Ch. II. Name 9 and then by its Definitim. So if we 
fay, Hhat Figure is a Sphere, or a Gkh, 
OR a Ball^-^ihc Disjundive in this cii^ 
tends no farther to disjoin^ than as it ^ 
ilinguj(hes xhtfeveral NameSf which b^ 
long to xhcfame Thing (»)• 

Again— the Words, tVhen and fFhin$ 
and all others of the fame nature^ fnch is» 
Whence.Whither^Whenever.JVhereverJkc. 
may be property called Adverbial Cojm 
JUNCTION s, becaufc they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjuadioai 
^f Conjun^ions, as they conjoin Senten- 
ces^ 



(«) The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
fion, which they called Subdhjun^ivay a Subdi5Junfflve\ 
and that was Sive. jfUxaruUr five Paris \ Mars fim 
Mayors. The Greek "Eit Sv feems to anfwer the fame 
end. Of thefe Particles, Scaliger thus fpeaks — Etfan$ 
nemen Subdisjun£iivarum reSii acceptum e/f^ mque enim 
tarn plane disjungity quam Disjun^ivse. Nam Disjunct 
iiva funt in Contrariis — Subdisjun£iivet autem Usam in 
mn Contrariisj fed Diverfis tantum ; j</, Alexander fivt 
Paris. De C.L Lat. c. 17c. 
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ccsj of Adverbs^ as they denote the At- Ch. II. 
tributes either of mme^ or of Place. 

Again— thefc Adverbial ConjunSlions^ 
and perhaps mojl of the Prepoftions (con- 
trary to the Charaftcr of accejfory Words, 
which have ftri£lly no Signification, but 
when afibciftted with other words} have a 
kind of obfcute Signification, when taken 
aloae> by denoting thofe Attributes of 
Tteie and Phee. And hence it is, that 
ihey appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
m Nature } a kind of {0) middle Beingn 
of aniphibious charadter, which, by (ba- 
ring the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
ther (/). 

And 



(jo) UoXAap^ou yap 11 <PuVk iiiXn yiviron xxroi fxixftf 

^Mov i^'jTou Themi/i. p.. 74. Ed. Aid. See alfo 
Jri^. dc Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

fp) It is fomewhat furprizing that the politcft and 

xnoft elegant of the ytitu Writers, and Plata above all 

S 2 the 
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Ch. 11. And fo much for Conjunctions, their 
' Genus, and their Species. 



the reft, (hould have thdr works filled with Fartidei 
of all kinds, and withConjun£lions Inparticular ; ^riuk 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourlehnei aiof 
our neighbours, fcarce fuch a Word as a Partidc9ior 
Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there ii 
Connexion in the Meaningj there muft be W9ris Ud» 
unmS ; but that where the ConneCUon is little ornonc^ 
fuch Conneftivesareof little ufe^ ThatHoufes of Ctfdi, 
i^hout cement, may well anfwer their end, but not 
thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwdl ? Is dus 
the Caufe ? or have we attained an Elegance, to the 
Antients unknown I 

Venimus ad fummam fortunay &c. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning thofe Conne6lives, called 
Prepofitions. 

Prepositions by their name cxpreft Ch.III. 
their Placet but not their Charadler. ^ 
Their Definition will diflinguifli them 
from the former ConneAives. A Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech, devoid it/elf 
of Signification^ but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that arefgnificant, and that re- 
fufe to co^alefce or unite of themf elves {a). 

This 



[a) The Stoic Name for a Prcpofition was II^oSi- 
Twi^ ZuVfo-jMOf, Prapojuiva Cenjunllioy a Prepofitivi 
C$njun£fion. 'Xl( /txiv Sv s^ xara ra^ aXXa^ wafaii" 
cug ai v^oO(Vfic cwiKTfAiKnq cviloL^M^ ytvoilai vaftfjL* 
(parucdij XeAmIoii ifAi^* f£ Zv s^ etipogfAti tu^j^rai vtifct 

Nnu in what manner even in other applications (befides 

the prefent) Prepofitions give proof of their ConjunSiivi 

Syntax, we have mentioned already i whence too the Stoics 

S3 took 
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Ch.III.This conneftivc Power, (which rdatet to 
' Words only, and not Sentences J will be bet- 
ter underftood from the following Speca* 
latioDS. 

Some things co-alefce and unite of 
tbemfehes ; ofters refufe to do (b withimt 
help9 and as it were compulfion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co^alefce of themfelves; but the Wainfcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins, 
In nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example ; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances. 
Thus it is we fay, a fierce Lion^ a vajl Moun^ 
tain-, and from t/iis Natural Concord of Sub- 
jcSi and Accident^ arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subjlanthe and AdjeSlive. In 

like 



took occaficn to call them Prepositive Conjuncti- 
ons- ApclUn. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. Yet is this in £aA 
rather a dcfcriptive Skttchy than a complete Definition^ 
fince there are other Conjunftions, which are Prepofi- 
tivc as well as thcfe. See Gaz. L. IV. dc Pncpofit. 
Prifc, L. XIV. p. 983. 
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ic manner A<5lions co-alefce with their Ch.lII, 
Agents, and Paflions with their Patients/ 
Thus it is we fay, Alexander conquers iDa^ 
rim is conquered. Nay, a& every Energy is 
a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Fitieni, the whole three, Agents Energy^ 
and Patient 9 co-alefce with the fame facili^ 
ty ^ as when wc fay, Alexander conquers Da-- 
riui. And hence, that is from t/ie/e Modes 
of natural Co^alefcence^ arifes the Gratmna'- 
tkal Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative^ 
and of the Accufative by its Verb. Farther 
than this, Attributives thcmfclves may be 
moft of ihem charafterized; as when we fay 
of (bch Attributives as ran^ beautiful^ learn-^ 
idp he ranfwiftly^ (he was very beautiful^ 
he was moderately learned j &c. And hence 
the Co'-alefcence of the Adverb with Verbs ^ 

'Participles^ and AdjeBives. 



The general Conclufion appears to be 
this. "Those Parts of Speech unite 
Y^ OF THEMSELVES IN Grammar, WHOSE 
I ^♦original Archetypes unite of 

S 4 '* THEM* 
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Ch.III. " THEMSELVES IN NaTURE/' To ivhich 

we may add, as following from what hak 
been faid, that the great OtjeSls ofNaturd 
Union are Substance tf«^ Attribute. 
Now tho' Subjiances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes, yet they abfblutdy 
refufe doing fo, one with another {b). And 
hence thofe known Maxims in Phyfics, 
that Body is impenetrable; that two Bodies 
cannot pojfefs the fame place ; that the fame 
Attribute cannot belong to different Sub* 
fiances, &c. 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Subjlantive 
without difficulty co-incides with ihtFerb, 
from the natural Co-incidence of Sub/lance 
and Efjergy — The Sun warmeth. So 
likewife the Ejiergy with the SubjeSt, on 

'ivhich 



{h) Caufuy propter quam duo Suh/ianiiva non pcmuntur 
fine ccpuldy c Pkiiofcph'ta petcnda eft : neque enim dmfuh^ 
Jianttaliter unum ejfe poieft^ ficut Subjhntia et Accidem ; 

itaque non dicasy C-ffSAR, Cato PUGNat. Sea/, dz 

Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 177. 
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wMck it 0/^^r<J/^X — WARMETH THE OlJIL 

Earth. So Hkewifc both Subjiance 
Energy with their proper Attributes. — 

The SplEKDIdSuK,— GENIALLY WARM* 
\ ETH— THE FERTILE EaRTH, But fup- 

pofe we were dcfirous to add other Sub- 
ftanttvesi as forinftance. Air, or Beams. 
How would thefe co-incide, or under what 

^ Chgradlcr could they be introduced ? Not 
as Nominatives or AccuJativeSf for both 
thofe places arc already filled 1 the Nomi* 
native by the Subftance, Sun ; the Accu- 
fativc by the Subftaoce, Earth, Not as 
Attributes to thefe laft, or to any other 
thing; for Attributes by nature they nei- 
ther arfi nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 

^ TiONS. By thefe we conneft thofe Sub- 
ftantives to Sentences^ which at the time 
arc unable to co-alefce of themf elves* Let 
us aflume for inftance a pair of thefe Con- 
ncftivcs, Thro', and With, and mark 
jhcir Effl:dl upon the Subftances here mcn- 
"Thefplendid Sun with his Beams 

genially 
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Ch.llL geniaf/y warmeth thro* the Air the fertile 
Earth. The Sentence, as before, remai08 
intir€ and one$ tbc Subjiantives reqaired 
arc both introduced i and not a Word, 
which was there before, is detruded from 
its proper plice. 

It muft here be obferred that moft, if 
not all Prepofitions fecm originally formed 
to denote the Relations of Fh ace (r). The 
rcafon is, this is thzt gnnd Relation^ which 
Bodies or natural Subjiances niaintain at all 
times one to another, whether they arc 
contiguous or remote, whether in motioOf 
Of at reft. 



It may be faid indeed that in the 0«- 
tinuity of Place they form this Universe 

or 



(r) Omn^ {crpui aut mon^ttur aut qulefdi : quart §pm 
fuit aiiqud mta^ qua TO HOT ftgnific^iutf Jivi tfftt 
inter duo i^trmay inUr qua motusfit^ fiot iffei in alttrw 
eieinnmumj in quihusfit quia, Hinc iiidmus Pr^pe/iti^ 
nit tJjtnhaUm definitimrm^ Sea], dc CauC Ling. LzU 

cija. 
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l>r VISIBLE Whole, and are made asCh.IIL 
much One by that general Comprehenfion^ 
as is confiftcnt with their feireral Natures, 
and fpecific Diftincflions. Thus it is we 
have Prepofitions to denote the contiguous 
Relation of Body, as when we fay, Caius 
walked WITH ^ ^^^fff ^li^ StatueJiooJvFON 
aPidefial\ the River ran over a Sand; 
others for the detached Relation, as when 
we fay, He is going to Italy i the Sun is 
rifen above the Hills i thefe Figs came 
FROM Turky. So as to Motion and ReJ?, 
only with this difference, that here the Pre- 
pofition varies its charafter with the Verb. 
Thus if we fay, that Lamp hangs from 
the Ceilings the Prepofition, From, aflumes 
a Charaftcr of ^lie/cence. But if wc fay, 
that Lamp is Jailing from the Ceiling, the 
Prepofition in fuch cafe aflutnes a Charac- 
ter of Motion. So in Milt on , 

^^To/upport unease Steps 
Over the burning Marle^^Vd.v. L.I. 



Here over denotes Motion. 



Ag 



ajQ 
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Ch.III. Again— 

— He — with looks of cordial I^m 
Hung OVER her enamour d—V^t. L.IV. 

Here OVER denotes Rejl. 

But though the original ufc of Prcpofi- 
tions was to denote the Relations of Places 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended thcm- 
fclvcs to Subjedls incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well intelleBual as 
local. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
abovey has commonly the advantage over 
him, v^'hois below, hence we transfer over 
and u N D E R to Dominion and Obedience ; of 
a King we fay, he ruled over his People i 
of a common Soldier, he ferved under 
fuch a General. So too we fay, with 
Thought ; without Attention ; thinking 
over a Subje^ ; under Anxiety \from Fear; 
outofho\Q'y through ]t2,\Quiy, &c. All 
which inftanccs, with many others of like 

kind. 
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kind, (hew that Utiz firjl Words of Men,Ch.IIL 
like ihcirjirji Ideas^ had an immediate re- ^^^ 
fcrencc to fenfible Object Sy and that in after- 
days, when they began to difcern with 
their IntelleSi, they took thofc Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellect 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor; or that of Coining new 
JVordiy both which have been praftifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 
calion {d). 

In 



(d) Among the Words new coined wc may afcribc 
to Anaxagorasy 'OjtAoiojXff f«a ; to Plato^ IToioTtif \ to 
Cicero^ ^aUtas ; to Ar'tjlotli^ *EiliXiyjui ; to the 
Stitcs^ *OuTic, xi^driq, and many others. — Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
/fecial Meanings, to the Platonics wc may afcribc 'I J«* > 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics^ Karuyofta, and 
KamyoftTv ; to the Stoics y Kxrd'Arr^^i^ ^ ottoAuiJ/k, xa- 
Wxw ; to the Pyrrhonijisy ''Egrn, ii'Jip^fTj:*, i-riyu^ 
&C. 

And 
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ChJII. In the foregoing ufe of Prepofieions, 
we have fcen how they arc applied marm 
Tsrcc^xQiCiv, by way of Juxta-pojiihn, thatrs 
to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, 

with- 



And here T cannot but obfcrvc, that he who pretend^ 
to difciifa the Sentiments of any one of thefc Pliilofo- 
phcrst or even to cite and tracnflatc him n tjite 

and obvious Sentences) without accurate ^^ ngthc 

Gruk Tongue in general ; the nice differences of iiuny 
Words apparently fynonymous ; the peculiarSiik of tAe 
Author whom he prefumes to handle 9 the new coiiied 
Words, and new Significations given to old Word^ 
ufed by fuch Author, and his Scft ; the whole Philo- 
fophy of fuch Seft, together with the Conncclions ;jnd 
Dependencies of its fevcral Parts, whether Lopii :il. 
Ethical, or PhyGcal; — He I (ay, that, without this 
previous preparation, attempts what I have Ciid, will 
{hoot in the dark; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; 
will explain, and praifc, and ccnfure merely by chance 1 
and though he may pofliUy to Fools appear as a wife 
Man, will certainly among the wife ever pafs for % 
FooK 8uch a Man's Intelleft comprehends antieni 
Philofophy, as his Eye comprehends a dilbme Ptolp^O, 
He may fee perhaps enough, to know Mountains ivom 
Flsyns, and Scat* from Woods ; but for an accurate dif- 
ccrnmcnt of particulars, and their characlcr, thia with- 
out farther helps, it is impolfible he /houU attain* 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they ChJIL 
may be ufed alfo jcatu nvOta-^, by way oj 
Compofition^ that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, fo as to become a real Part of 
it (e). Thus in Greek we have 'E7ri^u(r6x^, 
in LaiWf Intelligere, in Eng/ijb, to Under-- 
Jlmtd. So alfi>» to foretel, to overaii, to 
undervalue^ to outgo^ &c. and in Greek and 
hathty other loftances innumerable. In 
this cafe the Prepofitions commonly trans- 
fofe (bmething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are compound- 
ed f and this imparted Meaning in moft 
inftances will be found uhimately refolv- 
able into (bme of the Relations of Place, 
(f) aa ufed either in its proper or metapho* 
rical acceptation. 

Lastly, 



(#) Sec Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Praepofitionc. 

(f) For example, let us fuppofe fome given Space" 

£ 8c Ex fignify out ^that Space; Per, through it^ 

from beginning to end; In, mthm it ; Sub, undir it. 

6 Hence 
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Ch.IIL Lastly, there are times^ when Prcpo- 
fitions totally lofe their conne6tive Nature, 

bciog 



Hence then £ and Per in compofition augnunti Etm* 
misy fomcthing not fimply big, but big in excels; ibme- 
thing got out of the rule^ and beyond the nuafun^ Dio, 
to fpeak \ Edico, xofpeak cut ; whence EdiOumy an EdUt^ ', 
fomething fo efie£tually fpoken, as all are fuppofed to 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence^ 

Dicoy Edsco vobis — Eun. V. 5. 20. 

vrhich (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
"'AugrcK- Forty to fpeak i Effariy to fpeai out^Aienct 
Ejfatumy an Axioniy or felf-evidcnt Propofition, fomc- 
thing addrcfTcd as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal AfTcnt. C/V. Acad. II. 29. Permagnusy Per- 
utilisy great throughouty ufeful through every part. 

On the contrary, In and Sub diminifli and leflen. 
Injujhs, IniquuSy unjujij in f qui table y that lies within 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
Jhort of them ; Subnigery blackijb ; Subrubicundus^ red' 
dIJI: ; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the ftandard, and below perfcdlion. 

Emo originally fignificd to takeaivay\ hence it came 
to fignify to buy^ becaufe ho, who buys, takti away 
his purchafc. Inter, Bctwecny implies Difconiinu^ 

ancey 
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being converted into Adverbs, and ufed inChJIF. 
Syntax accordingly. Thus Hqmer^ 

'^And Earth fmird all around. 

IX. T. 362. 

But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter {g). One thing we muft how- 
ever obferve, before we finifli this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in fad: no fuch things ; but their 
force and power is cxpreft by two Me- 
thods, 



ana^ for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, Interimo^ U kill, 
that is to fiiy, to take a Man away in the midji of Life^ 
by making a Difcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alfo 
PirimOf to kill a Man, that is to fay, to take him away 
thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can wellbe fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, 'Avatfi?*, 
and the Englijh Verb, To take off, feem b^th to carry 
the fame allufion. And thus it is that Prepofitions bc« 
come Parts of other Words, 

{f) See before p, 205. 

T 
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ph.IV,thods, cither by Situation, or \xy Prfpo^ 
^ tionsi f he Nominative and AccufatvoeCaju 
by SituatioD ; the reji, by PrepoAtioos, 
But this we (hall make the Subject of a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our In- 
quii^ concerning Prepofitions. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning Cafes. 

AS Cases, or at leaft their various Ch.IV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge' 
partly oi Nouns ^ pzvilyof Feris, and partly 
of Prepojitions \ they hare been refervcd, 
till ihofe Parts of Speech had been ex* 
amined and difcufTed, and are for that 
reafon made the Subjeft of fo late a Chapi- 
ter, as the prefent, 

There are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the ^r/- 
mitive Pronouns^ fuch as I, and Me j Je> 
and MoY ; and the Englijlj Genitive^ 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Liony we form Lions', from Ship^ 
Ship's. From this defcdt however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inftances 
"what a Cafe is^ the Periphrafis, which fup-? 
T 2 plies 
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Ch.lV. plies its place, being t/te Cafe (as it were) 
^ » '-^ unfolded. Thus Eji// is analized into Du 
ChevaU Of the Horfe i Equo into AuChe- 
'ual^ To the Horfe^ And hence we fee 
that the Genitive and Dative Cases 
imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 
Prepojtion^ the Genitive's Prepofition be- 
ing A^ De, or Ex, the Dative's Prepofi- 
tion being Ad, or Vcrfus. 

We have not this afliftancc as to the 
Accu sATi VE, which in modern Languages 
(a few inftances excepted) is only known 
from its pofition, that is to fay, by being 
fubfequcnt to its Yerb, in the collocatioa 
of the words. 



The Vocative we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nominaihe. 



The Ablative Hkewifc was ufcd 
^he Romans only ; a Cafe they feem to have 

adopted 



Bobfc +HE BecoUH. 



^11 



adopted to affociate with their Prepofitions^ ChJVi 
as they had deprived their Genitive 2itidDa-^ 
five of that privilege *, a Cafe certainly not 
nccelTary, becaufe the Greeks do ais well 
Without it, and becaufe with the Romans 
themfelves it is frequently undiflinguifhed; 

There remains the Nominative^ 
tvhich whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
much difputed by the AntientS; The P^r/- 
patetics held it to be no Cafe^ and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form^ to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example^ as the line AB. 
B C 




^he Variations frota the Nominitive, they 
confidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C^ or 
A D. Hence then they only called thefe 
Variations, nTXlSEIS, Casus, Cases, or 
T 3 Fal- 
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Ch.IV. Fallings, The Stoics on the contrarjr, 
^ and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Nominative a Case alfo. Words they coo- 
fidered (as it were) to fall from the Mini^ 
or difcurjive Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Form, they then 
called it nTnilS OP0H, Casus rec- 
tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CaSE Of 

Falling, fuch as A B, and by this name 
they diftinguiftied the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia^- 
tions, as for example in the form of a G^m* 
five, a Dative, or the like, fuch variations 
they called nTXlSEIS nAATIAI, Ca* 

SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CaSES, Or SIDE- 
LONG Fallings (fuch as A C, or A D) in 
oppofition to the other (that is A B) which 
was eredl and perpendicular (a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
KAISir, Declinatio, a Declension, 

it 



{a) See Ammon, in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35. 
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it being a fort oi progreffive Dejientfrbm Ch JV4 
the Nouns upright Form thro* its various ^ 
declining Forms^ that is, a Defccnt from 
A B, to A Q A D> &c. 

Of thefe Cases wc (hall treat but of 
four, that is to fay, the Nominative^ 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the DATivEi 

It has been faid already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objefts of 
natural Union arc Substance and At- 
TRIBUTE, Now fronni this Natural Con-^ 
€ord arifes the Logical Concord of Subject 
and Predicate, and the Grammatical 
Concord of SvBSTAHTivE and Attribu- 
tive (h), Thcfe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
as thit previous Concord in Naturs 
produces natural Beings. This being 
T 4 admitted^ 



(B) See before, p. 264* 
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Ch.IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, ihit 

whrn a Sentence is regular and ordcrlvv 

Natures Suhjlance^ the Logicians SuiyeS$ 

and the Grammarians Subjlantive are all 

denoted by that Cafe, which we call ik 

Nominative, For example, CmsKk 

fugnaty N.% Jingitur^ DoMUS cedificatur. 

We may remark too by the way, that th 

CharaSltr of this Nominative may be learnt 

from its Attributive, The Action implied 

in pugnatj (hews its Nominative C^SAR 

to be an Adive efficient Caufe^ the Paffion 

implied mfngitur^ fhews its Nominative 

iEs to be a Pafllve Subjcc^l:, as docs the 

PaiTion in cvdificatur proyc DoMus to be 

an Eifeft. 

As therefore every Attributive wottld 
as far as poffiblc conform itfelf to its Sob- 
ftantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subflantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nominative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as — ^Cicero e/i elo- 

QUENS; VlTlUM e^ TURPEi HoMO ejl 
4 ANIMAL» 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Cafc^tChJV^ 

(as happens with Verbs) it is forced t 

content irfclf with fuch aflimilations as it 

har, thofe of Number and Perfon*f as 

when we fay, CiceRo loquituh ; Nos 

■ LOQUiMUR; Homines loquuntur* 

W From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfcrvations — that as 
there can be no Sentence tvithout a Sub^ 
Jiantive^ fo that Subftantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a 

^ Nominative — that on this occafion all the 

P Attributives, that have Cafes, appear as 
Nominatives alfo — that there may be a re- 

, gular and perfcdl Sentence without any of 

■ the other Cafes, but that without one Nomi^ 
native at leajl, this is utterly impoflible. 

I Hence therefore we form its Charadtcr and 
Defcription— ^THE Nominative // that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu- 
lar 



• What fort of Number and Ferfon Verb$ have, fee 
before, p, 170, 171. 
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Ch.IV./cir (r) and ptrftB Sentenci^ 
' 10 fcarcb after aoother Caie. 



W 



When the Aitributivi ia my ScnffKC 
18 fofuc Krri denoting Action^ wc iuy bt 
afliircd the principal Subfianiive n Omm 
a&ive efficient Caufc, So we 11117 al 
jichiiles and L^ppus in fuch Se ntcnco tt 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyfipput fedim fitt 
though this be evident and clearly tiiider. 
ftood, the Mind is ftill infuJ^ence^zxkAiuiM 
its conception imcomplete. Action, iiweD 
knows, not only requires fomc Agent, bot 
it muft have a SubjeB alfo to work 00, and 
it muft produce fome EfeB. It is then to 
denote one of thcfc (that is, the Su&Je^ 
Of the EffeBJ that the Authors of Lan- 



(r) Wc have added rtgular as well xs perftiff becaufc 
tJiffc may be irr^^^a/ar Sentences, which may htperfe& 
without a Nominative, Of this kind are alJ Sentences, 
made out of ihofc Verbs, called by the Stoia Il^c^t- 
ru/»Caji*atT» or Hatf axotTuj^cfitjtAaT*, fuch as ^ux^ftrfi 
fkitifkiKui Sotrattmfmnitit^ &c. Sec bcforCj p, iSp. 
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guage have dcftined the Accusative. Ch.IV. 
jichilks vuhieravtt Hectorem — here the' "•'"^^ 
Accufative denotes the Subjeft, Lyfippus 

fecit STATUAS here the Accufative 

denotes the EfFedt. By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfediont 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prcpofaions, this Cafe may have 
been ufed, its firfl deftination fcems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefure we {hall form its Character and 
Defcription — the Accusative is that 
Cafif which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Ferb of Aciion fubjoins either the EffeSt 
or the pajjive SubjeB. We have ftili left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which wa 
invert igatc, as follows. 

It has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
thcr {d)^ that when the Places of the No- 

minaiive 




{dj See before, p, 265, 
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Ch.W.minative and the Accufathe are filled by 
proper Subftantives, other Subftantives arc 
annexed by the help q{ Prepojitions* NoW| 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method ; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
fpcdt to the Latin or Greeks and that from 
reafons which we are about to offer. 



Among the various Relations of Sub^ 
ftantives denoted by Prepofitions^ there 
appear to be two principal ones; and theft 
are, the Term or Pointy which fomething 
commences from, and the Termor Pointy 
which fomething tends To, Thefe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, as to diftinguifli thcmi 
when they occurred, by peculiar Terminal 
tions of their own^ which expreft theif 
force, without the help of a Prepojition, 
Now it is here we behold the Rife of the 
anticnt Genitive, and Dative, the Geni- 
tive being formed to exprefs all Relations 

€om^ 
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commencing from it/elf i the Dative, Ch.IV, 
cli Relations tending to itfelf. Of this' 
there can be no ftronger proof, than the 
AnalyGs of thcfc Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
jtlrcady (<?). 

It is on thefe Principles that they fay In 
Greeks Aiofj^sc* SOT, ^tLfil EOI, Op 
thee I ajk, To t/iee I give. The reafon 
is, in requefts the perfon requefted is one 
whom fomething is expeded Jrom; ia 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whotti fomething pafles /c?. So again— 
fyy IliTroifiTcci x*9if, // is made of St one. Stone 
was the paflive Subjc^S, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive^ as being the Term Jrom, 
or cut of which* Even in Latin, where 
the Syntax is more formal and flrid, wc 
read — • 

Impkntur 



(#) See before, p. 275- 276* 

^J) Xjuceu zyfjroiTijLtiwoc, >^ IXttpaWof, made of Gold 
md Ivory, So fays Paufaniai of the Olympian ^JufUif, 
L. V. p, 400, See alfo Hqtiu Iliad. 2* 574* 
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Ch JV. tionif which we could not wdl ptfi ofer, 
^ fi-fm their great importance {A) boft in 
• ijSicGreekznd Latin TongtKS I butwhid^ 
however* not being among the Eflentiali 
of Language, and therefoce not tobf 
found in many particular Languages^ ctt 
be hardly faid to fall within the limiti of 
our Inquiry. 



(b) Amm it ilkd Ofirtfoiimit Mgnmn (Em mtumh 
derms fpiritHs Mimmbil ndmdai) autiquas Liogott/b- 
fias declinathnum^ cafuum^ corgugationum^ etfalaSamfih 
\lfi \ modema89 hit feri diJHfutas^ pbaima per fn^/^ 
iitntt it urba auxiUaria fogniter ixpidinf SmtifrX 
quit conjiciat (utcunqui mbis ipfiplaaamm) iogeniapri* 
onim feculorum noftris fuifTe jnulto acutioractfubtili* 
(ini| AiTM, Jk Jugm. Sciint. VI. i. 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning InterjeSiions — Recapitulation-^ 
Conclujion. 

BESIDES the Parts of Speech before Ch. Vi 
mentionedi there remains the In-*-' 
TERjECTioK. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks ^vt'^H, OgJJ, '*'A/, &c. among the 
Latins J Ah ! Heu ! Hei ! &c. among the 
Englijh, Ah! Alas! Fie! &c. Thefe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad^ 
verbs-, improperly, if we confider the Ad^ 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the charafter of 
an Attributive. Now Interjections 
co'incide with no Part of Speech^ but are ei^ 
thcr uttered alone , or elje thrown into a Sen^ 
fence, without altering its Form, eit/ier in 
Syntax or Signification. The Latins feem 
therefore to have done better in "f- fepa- 

rating 

t Vid, Servium vi Mneid Xll, v. 486. ^ 

u • 
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giving 



lon 



from 



Ch.IV. tions, which wc could not v 
frpm their great importar 
the Greek and Latin Ton' 
however* not being anr 
of Language, and ^ '^ n°' Adverbs, 
found in many part- ^^H ^ anfwcrcd, 
be hardly faid to f ^^ Speech, as advca. 
our Inquiry. -'"''^ Voices of Na- 

..j^V'oices q{ Art^ ezpref- 



,^ 



and natural EmotionSi 



(b) Jmm e^ ^^BoaHy arife in the hnmaQ 
derms^irihi^j^^j^ View or Narrative of in- 

qm tf • '' And 




.^j^t^-tcriONES a Gracis ad AdverUa nfe^ 

* ^^ .«> uquitur etiam Boethius. Et re£fe qui' 

^^ ^ 0mtHtii iofum regunt. Sed quando oratim 

^ if^^a-, ut nsta offtSlus^ velutfufpirii out mi* 

-*r jft^mar ad clajetn aliquam pertimre^ ut quge 

*^j^i< ift NOT-« ; non^ aliorum vocum inftar^ 

2^»x» ^^'6-,jwr. Voir, de Anal. L.I. c. r. In- 

^g^«v • ••^* : '• ^'^* nffe£fum mentis fignificamy ac citra 

^^.^ inii^tlam ccmpUm. Ibid. c. 3. Reflat. claf, 

B> Interjectio. Hujus appdlatio nan 

fim- 



^-r. 



X 



#^^ 



'^ 
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^that ALLCh. V. 

VlFICANTBV^ 

/significant, 

'* WHEN 



- /• - ConjunSlionis. Nam cum kac dicatur 

^^ ' a conjuvgat ; Interje^iio tameriy non quid 

J quia interjicitur, tiQmen accepit. Nee tamen 
J us ejiy ut interjiciatur ; cum pcrfe compleatfen* 
,iy nee raro ab ed ineipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IVi 
a8. Interjectionem non ejfe partem Orationis/ic 
9/ltnio : ^cd naturale ejij idem ejl apud omnes : Sedge' 
mitus ^ ftgna latitia idemfunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vero naturales^ non funt partes Orationis. 
Nam eee partes^ feeundufn Arijiotelem^ ex infiitutOy non 
naturdy detent conjiare, Interje^ionem GraJ Jdverhiis 
adnumtrant j fedfalfo. Nam neque^ &c- Sanft. Miner, 
L. I. c. 2. Interjectionem Graei inter Adverhia 
fvnunty quoniam hae quoque vel a.ljungitur verbis^ vel 
verba ei fubaudiuntur. Vt ft dicam — Papre ! quid vi- 
deo? — vel per fe — Papae ! — etiamfi non addatur^ Minor ; 
habet infe iffius verbi ftgnifieationem, ^a res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scripiorcs feparatim banc partem 
ab Mverb'iis aeeipere\ quia videiur offeuium habere infcfe 
Verbiy et plenam motus animi ftgnificationrmy etiamfi non 
addatur Verbum^ demonfirare. lnteyje£lio tornen nonfolum 
ittoy qua dicunt Graei o-;^«TA»aa-/tAov, fignificat ; fed etiam 
vocesy qua cujufcunque pajftonis animi pulfu per exclama^ 
tionem intcrjiciuntur. Prifc. L. XV* 
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Ch. V. rating them by thcpfclvcs, and gtviis^ 
' them a name by way of diitindiob ftotfS^ 
the reft. 

Should it be afk'd, if not Adverb^^t 
what then are they ? It may be anfweredF' > 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as advcn— *• 
titious Sounds ; certain Voices op Na----' 
TUR£» rather than Voices Qfjirt, expnt^^^ 
fing thofe Paifions and natural Emotiona^^ 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the hnman ^ 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in— - 
terefting Events {a). 



€€ 



And 



(a) Interjectionbs a Gracis ad jfdtunUa r^#— 
runturj aique eosfequitur etiam Boethius. Et rtQt jiri— ' 
dim de ihy quando cafum regunt. Sed qutmdQ waiim^ 
filum infirufitury ut mta affeSfuSy velutfufprii out mi^ 
tuSf vix videntur ad clajjetn aliquam pirtimn^ mt qtu^ 
NATURALES Jsftt UOTJE ; nofjy aliorum vocum inftar^ 
ix tnjiituio ftgmficant. Voff. de Anal. L. I. c. !• In- 
ter jectio eji Vox affeSium mentis JignificanSf acdtri^ 
Virbi opem Jententiam cemplens. Ibid. c. 3. RiftaUclaJl- 
film ixtrma^ Interjectio. Hujus appMrth mm 

find" 
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" And thus we have found that all Ch. V. 
'• Words are either significant bv^ 
•* themselves, or only significant, 

U 2 *' WHEN 



JimUiter ft habet ac ConjunSlionis. Nam cum hat dicatur 
Conjun^hj quia conjungat; Inter je^io tamen^ non quid 
interjaceufed quia interjicitur, namen accepit. Nee tamen 
de i(r!x ejus ejl^ ut inter jiciatur ; cum per fe compleat fen* 
tentiamy nee raro ab ea inciptat oratio. Ibid. L. IVi 
c. 28. Interjectionem non ejfe partem Orationisjic 
ojlendo : ^cd naturak ejiy idem ejl apud omnes : Sed gt- 
mil us i^ Jigna latitia idemfunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vero naturales^ non funt partes Oraticnis. 
Nam ea partes^ fecundum Arijiotelemy ex in/iitutOy non 
naturdy debent conjiare, Interje^ionem GraJ yfdverbiis 
adnumerant ; fedfalfo. Nam neque^ &c^ Sanft. Miner, 
L. I. c. 2. Interjectionem Graci inter Adverbia 
ponuntj quoniam hac quoque 'uel a^Tjungitur verbis ^ vel 
verba ei (nbaudiuntur, Ut /i dica?n'-'P2][):Q\ quid vi- 
deo ? — vel per fe — Papx ! — etiamfi non addatur^ Minor \ 
habet in fe ipftus verbi fignificationem, ^a res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scriplores feparatim hanc partem 
ab Adverb! is accipere*^ quia videtur offeolum habere infefe 
Verbis et plenam motus animi fignificationem^ etiamfi non 
adlatur Verbumy demonfirare, InterjeSfio tamen nonfolum 
illoy qua dicunt Graci a-;^«TA*a^nxov, fignificat \ fed etiam 
vocesy qua cujufcunque pajjionis animi pulfu per exclama* 
tionem intcrjiciuntur. Prifc. L* XV. 
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Ch. V." WHEN Associated — that thofe Jiffd* 
^Jicdnt by themfehes, denote either Sv^^ 
«' STANCES ^r Attributes, andarecaB^ 
«• edfor that reafon Substantives and 
•• Attributives — that the Subjiantroa 
** are either Nouns or Pronouns-— /Atf 
** the Attributives are «V//fr Primary 
«« or Secondary — that the Primary At- 
<« tributhes are either Verbs, Partici- 
•« PLES, or Adjectives ; the Secondary, 
** Adverbs — Again, that the Parts of 
«* Speech, only Jignificant when ajfociatedfan 
*' either Definitives or Connectives 
•• — that the Definitives are either Akti-- 
** cuLAR, er Pronominal — and that 
** the ConneSlives are either Prepositions 
** or Conjunctions." 

And thushavcwerefoIvedLANGUAGE, 
as A Whole into its constituent 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that we 
propofed, in the courfe of this Inquiry {b). 

But 

{b) See before, p. 7. 
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But now as we conclude, methinks iCh; V. 
hear fome Objeftor, demanding with an 
air of pleafantry, and ridicule — " Is there 
*' no /peaking then without all this trouble? 
** Do ice not talk every one of usy as well 
** unlearned f as learned \ as well poor Pea* 
^^fants^ as profound Philofophersr We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
—Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Jnftruments, with much habitual 
rcadinefs ? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force ? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant ; or to render the Subjcdl 
a lefs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day— of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
— of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion — of our very Senfcs and Intellcft, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe— 
y 3 That 



HERMES, 

^T they arc, we all know, and m 

'eftly fatisfied — What they arti is 

abjeiS of much obfcurity and doubt* 

re wc to rcjefl: this la ft Queftion, bt- 

aufe we are certain of the firft, we (houU 

lifli all Philofophy at once out of the 

world (r). 

But a graver Objcflor now accofts us. 
' What (fays he) // t/ie Uxu iTY? 
Whence the Profit^ where the Gainf*' 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
er) has its Ufe- Arithmetic is excel- 
lent 



-(^) *Axa' If I ZFoXXoi ruv ov7wv, ct Tifv fjih vwac^n 
*X** )^vwf j/tAWTaTijy, dyvufordfuy i\ my ivioLV* Smrtf 

'Exarv yotf niroov ro fjih tTvai yvufifMV 9^ dyxfAXplxn," 

o'paSWi. Er* H a rl ruy roittruv 1^ i5 ^v^n' to 
fjLiv yap ttpoci Ti Tijv xj/ux*'*'* yvwf i/*«TaT»i» 9^ (pan- 

JWTOSTOy Tl A WOT! inV, K poiftOV KXTaflLa^iTvm 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors ; Geome- Ch. V. 
try, for the mcafuring of Eftatcs ; Aftro-^'*"*^^ 
nomy, for the making of Almanacks ; and 
Grammar perhaps, for the drawing of 
Bonds and Conveyances. 



Thus much to the Sordid — If the 
Liberal afk for fomething better than thi«, 
we may anfwer and afTure them from the 
beft authorities, that every Excrcife of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and (Irengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
je(3: itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the bufier, or of the fedater 
kind. 



U 4 Perhaps 
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Ch . V , Pe R H A p s t oo M^T^ /x ^ Pleafure even in 
Science itfelf^ difllndt from any End, tQ 
which it may be farther conducive. Arc 
not Health and Strength of Body defirabic 
for their own fakes, iho* wc happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen; 
And have noi Health and Strength 
Mind their intrinfic Worth alfo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument? Why thould there not be 
a Good {coxAA we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our /;?* 
telkSt, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chacc ; the Man of Gaicty> 
in his Intrigue i even the Glutton, in his 
Meal, We may juftly alk of thefe, why 
they purfue fuck things \ but if they an- 
fwer, they purfue them^ bccaufe they art 
Good, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, WHY they PURSUE ivhat is Good, 
\% might well in fuch cafe be replied on 

their 
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their behalf (how ftrange foever it may Ch. V. 
at firft appear) that if there was notfome-^^ 
thing Good, which was in no refpeSl use- 
ful, even things ufeful themf elves could not 
fojfibly have exijlence. For this is in fadt 
no more than to alTert, that fome things 
are Ends, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were no Ends, there could 
be of courfe no Means. 

It (hould feem then the Grand Queftion 
was, WHAT IS Good — that is to fay, 
what is that which is dejirable^ not for 
fomething elfe^ but for itfelf i for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 
agreed. 

In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 
Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
Summer, others for Winter; fome for 

Country 
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Ch. V. Country, others for Town ; fome, eaiy, 
indolent, and foft -, others, boifterous, ac- 
tive, and rough ; a multitude divcrfified to 
every tafte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as perfect Good, without a 
thought of any End^ that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objeds of this kind are at 
times fought by all men, excepting aloiic 
that contemptible Tribe, who, from i 
love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that rcafoo 
called Mifers, or Miferable, 

If there be fuppofed then a Plcafure, 
a Satisfadion, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objeds of iht fuB- 
ordinate kind ; (hall we not allow the fame 
praife to i\ic fublimejl of all Objeds ? Shall 
THE Intellect alone feel nopleafores 
in its Energy, when we allow thtm to the 
grofltft Energies of Appetite, and Senfc ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 

were 
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were to be controverted, may not the In^ Ch. V, 

felleSiual Sort be defended, as rationally as' 

any of them ? Whatever may be urged in 

behalf of the reft (for we are not now 

arraigning them) we may fafely affirm of 

Intellectual Good, that it is " the 

" Good of that Part, which is moft ex- 

" cellent within us; that it is a Good ac- 

** commodated to all Places and Times; 

^^ which neither depends on the will of 

** others, nor on the affluence of external 

** Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 

** cays not with decaying Appetites, but 

*' often rifes in vigour, when thofe are no 

^* more {d).'' 

There is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this IntelleSlualY'wiMty and Moral 
Virtue. Moral Virtue, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 

as 



(d) Sec Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &c. 



!0O 
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Ch/ V, as it tempers our Appetites to the purpofa 
human Life. But iNTELtECTUAL 
Virtue may be furely called more Di- 
vine, if we conlidcr the Nature and Sab- 
limity of its End. 



A 



Indeed for Moral Virtue, as it it 
moft wholly converfani about Appetite?, 
and Affedtions, either to reduce thenatural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to fuppofe THE Deity to haveoc- 
cafioa for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind fliould call for his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. So 
we are afiured from Scripture ie fclf. 
What then may we fuppofe the DiviKs 
Life to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjefture with a be 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A PERPETUAL Energy of the purest 
Intellect about the first, all-- 

COMPREHENSIVE 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS OF InTEL- Cb. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO^ 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF ? For in pure Intellection it 
holds the rcvcrfe of all Scnfation, that 

the PERCEIVER AND ThING PER- 
CEIVED are always one and the 

SAME (0- 



It 



^a\)fAaToy' si Ji /^laAAov, sri S'xvfjLaciurt^oy' t^u Si 

tun ifiirn ^ dtSto;. ^UfMy Si roy 0£cv tTixt ^cao9 
atStoVy a^tfov* lift ^m x) ociuv a^vyt^f.^ x) ottSiog 
iwcifx^i T« 0i5- TOTTO yap O 0EO2. Tj» 
^ira T« ^uo- A'. ^'. It is remarkable in Scripture 
that God is peculiarly charafterized as a Living 
God 9 in oppofition to all falfe and imaginary Deities, 
of whom fomehad no pretenfions to Life at all ; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and 
the bed were nothing better than illuflrious Men, whofe 
cxiftence was circumfcribcd by the (hort period of Hu« 
manity. 

To 
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Ch. V. It was Specalation of this kind cod-^ 
'ccrning the Divine Nature, which 
induced one of the wifcft among the 
Antients to believe — " That the Man, 
*• who could live in the pure enjoyment 
•* of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
** vated that divine Principle, was happiejl 
*' in himfelfy and moji beloved by the Gods. 
•' For if the Gods had any regard to 
'* what paft among Men (as it appeared 
•* they had) it was probable they fhould 
** rejoice in that which was moJi excellent^ 
•* and by nature the moJi nearly allied to 
** them/elves I and, as this was Mind, 
•* that they fliould requite the Man, who 
" moft loved and honoured T7//V, both 
'^ from his regard to that which was 

** dear 



To the paffage above quoted, may be added another, 
which immediately precedes it. *Autov Si vom o v5^ 
x«Ta p,£T«X»j4/«v t5 voijt!* voutoj yap ymrui^biySxrxf 
^ vo«p- «ri TATTON N0T2 KAI NOHTON. 
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'* dear to themfelves^ and from his aft- Ch. V. 
^< ing a Part, which was laudable and^ 
« right (f):\ 

And thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for it/elf becaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 
divine. 



(f) *HOix- Nix«/a«x* -r* ^'' «^- ^'• 



End of the Second Book. 
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CHAP. L 

tntroduSHort-^DiviJion of the SubjtB into 
its principal Parts. 

SOME things the Mind performs Ch* !• 
thro' the Body; as for e:«camplc>' 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fuch Afc* 
diumi as for example^ when it thinks^ 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho* 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefe laft 
X mor« 



3o6 
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Gh- I- tnoTt properly its o'wn peculiar Afls, as 
' being immediately referable to its own in- 
nate Powers. And thus is Mind ulH* 
viately the Caufe of all \ of every thiog at 
kaft that is Fair %nd GW» 



Among ihofe Adls of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwifc, 
are in one refpeft incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmallcft 
Limb, fevered from the fmalleft Aoimal* 
cole (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch diiTedlion) has flill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
neiss has a figuse, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities ; and fo will continiic 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
{a) the Mind fur mounts all power of C^s- 

cretim^ 



(a) Itaqui Natura factenda ijl pthrfus S^luilo i^Sif^ 
reth ; nm pgr Jgmm arteyfedptr Mentm^ taufuamig* 
Svinum^ Bacon. Organ. Lib. II. 16. 
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cretwfif and can place in the fimpleft Ch, I. 
manner every Attribute by itfelf ^ convex 
without concave ; colour without fuper- 
ficiesi fuperficics without Body; and Body 
without its Accidents; as diftindlly each 
one, as tho* they had never been united^ 

An d thus it is that it penetrates into the 
rcccfles of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes^ into their more CQnfpkuQu$ 
I^arts, but pcrfifting, till it even feparatc 
fhbfc Elementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myftcrious 
manner, are united in the minutejl Part, 
as much as in the mightiejl IVhole {i). 

Now if Matter and Form are among 
thcfe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
cfteemcd as f he principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Defign of this 
Trcatife, to fcek whether slie/e, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 
X 2 Speech 



(h) Sec below, p. 31 !• 
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Ch* L Speech or Language (c). This therc- 

'forc we (hall attempt after the following 

method. 

Every 



(f) See before p* 2, 7. Matter and Form (iti 
GraJ^ TAH and EIAOZ) were Terms of grot 
import in the days of anticnt Philofophy» is^hen things 
were fcrutbiized rather at their beginiting than at their 
Elid, They have been but little regarded by modem 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfclf about 
the laft order of Stibftance, that is to fay, the tangiblt^ 
iQrporealoT cQncrtU^ and which acknowledges nofepara* 
lions even in this, byt thofe made by mathematical In* 
ftrumcnts or Chemical Procefs. 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, wad 
Sylva, a Wood. Thus Horner^ 

^ ' T^ifAi 3 a fix (AXk^a j^ TAH, 

jfs Neptum paji^ the Mcuntains and the WOO0 
TranbUd beneath the God's immortal Feet. 

Hence as Wood was perhaps the firft and moft 
ufcful kind of Materials, the Word '^TAtj, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote Matter or Materials in general* In 
this fenfe Brafs was called thc^T^.n or Matter- of a Sta- 
tue ; Stone, the ^TXm or Matter of a Pillar ; and fo in 
other inlbnces. The Plaionk ChaUtdim^ and other 

Authors 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch. L 
natural or artificial, is in its conftitution* 

coni-i 



I 



Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sylva under the 
fame extended and comprchenfivc Signification* 

Now as the Species of MatUr here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, l^c) occur moft frequently in 
tomn^on life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matthr 
and Body have been taken to denote the fame thing; 

iMatifM to mean Corporeal j Immaterial^ Jncorportal^ 
&c* But this was not the Sentiment of Philofophcrs 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was feldom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By thefe, e\'cry 
thing was called TAH, or Matter, whether cor- 
porenJ or incorporeal, which was capahU of bicoming 
J^mitblng ilfe^ or of hetng msuUcd into fomething elfe^ 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or 9 
higher Caufe. 

I In this fenfe they not only called Brafs the *^T\% of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the *'TAai of Words ; Words or 
fimple Terms, thc^TAa* of Propofitloiis ; and Propo- 
fidons thcmfelves the^TAosi of Syllogifms, The Stcia 
^Jiddall things out of our own power [rx m «if>* iJ/tAHr) 
as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diilionour, 
X 3 Health 




3IO 
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Ch, I. compounded of fomething Common, and 
fome thing Peculiar i of fomething C^jri,^, 



Health and Sicknefs, Life and Death, to be ihc^TAat, 
or MaUriah of yirtui or Moral G^ednefs^ which had its 
eflence in a proper conduct with refpeft to all ihcfe, 
(Vid- Jrr. EpiO. L 1. c. 29, Alfo VoL the firflof 
thcfe mifcellaneous Trcatifcs, p, 187, 309. M* Aot. 
XILig. Vll. 29. X. 18, 19. where the *TXix4ir and 
*AiT4w^iC arc oppofcd to each other). The Pcrip^eticSp 
tho* they cxprefsl^ held the Soul to be «o-J^*r«fj or 
Incorporeal^ yci ftill talked of a N5f *T>.*xoci a mott^ 
riot Mind or InulUn. This to modern Ears may pof- 
fibly found fomewhat harflily- Yet if wc tranflate the 
Words, Natural Capacity^ and confidcr them 3$ only 
denoting that original and native Power of IntcJle£liont 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
ncccflary to its reception ; there fcems nothing then to. 
remaini that can give us offence. And fo much for 
the Idea of TAH, or Mvktter. See Aiex. Apbroi* 
di Anim. p. 144. b. 145. v/nyf. Metaph* p. i2I, latt^ 
ocL in Euclid^ 



Syik 



p. 22, 23. 



As to EIAOS, its original meaning was that rf, 
Form or Figure, confidered as denoting - " " " rn- 
metry, and Proportion ; and hence it had its • , m 

Er/« to/ee^ Beauty of perfon being one of the nobfeft, 
and mod excellent Objefts oi Sight. Thus Eurifi^i^ 

Fair Form (6 Empire gave the frfl pretenee. 

Nc 
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mon, and belonging to many other things ^ Ch, I. 
qnd of fomcthing Feculian by which it 

is 



I 



Now as the Fsrrm or Figure of vifible Beings tended 
principally to diflwguijh them, and to give to each its 
Name and EfTcnce j hence in a more general fenfe^ 
nAaU^fff */ Mnj kind (whether arpsreal #r inecr^oreal} 
Has pcciJjar, cffential, and ditlinfttve, fo as by it* 
acccflton to any Beings, as to its "T^.ir or Mattrr^ to 
mark them with a Charaftcr* which tliey had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients EIAOS or Form# 
Tlius oat only the Shape given to the Erafe was called 
the E7(foc or form of the Statue ; but the PrGportisn af^ 
&gned to the Drugs was the ^rjof or Farm of the Me- 
dicine ; /Aft- orderly Matian of the human Body was the 
EJifc^* or Ferm of the Dance; thtjuJI Arrangement of 
the Propofitions, the ^Sh or F^rm of the Syllogifm. 
In like manner ih rathnat and accurate Cartdtt^ (if ^ 
wife and gQod man, in all tlie various ilclations and Oc- 
currences of life, made that ETJo^ or F^rm^ defcribed 
by Cicero to h\s Son, — ^Form am qui dam ipfam^ Marcg 
filiy et tanquam faciem Ho tf EST I vida : qu^^ ft acuHs 
fernereturf mirakila amarrs (tit ait Plato) excttaret fa-* 
fientm^ &c. Dc Offic. L 

We may go farther ftiU — the supreme iNTrt* 

lICENCe, which pailes thro' all things, and which is 

^e fiimc to our Capacities, as Light is to our lyf^t 

X 4 tHi*. 
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Ch. I. is diftinguiftied, and made to be its true 
and proper felf. 

He<kci 



this fuprcmc Intelligence has been called EIAOZ 
ElAflN, THE Form of Forms, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth ; and as imparting to every Being thofe ejfmiid 
and dtJIinSiivi Attributes, which make it to be itjldf^ 
and not anj thing elfc. 

And fo much concerning Form, as before concern- 
ing Matter, We fhall only add, that it is in 
the unitirfg of thcfcj that every thing generable bp- 
gins to exift j in their fiparaiing^ to perijb and hi al 
an end~lh^t while the two co-cxift, they co-cxift 
not by juxta'p&fuhrti like the ftonca in a wall^ 
but by a more intimate CQ-incidcnu^ complete in the 
minuteft part — that hence, if we were to pcrCft in di* 
Tiding any fubflance (for example Marble) to infinityt 
there would ftill remain after every fcftion both Mattif 
and Form^ and thefe as perfeflly united, as before the 
Divifion began— laflly, that they arc both pre-ixijltut 
to the Beings, which they conftitutc; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large ; the Form^ if artifi- 
cial, prc-cxi fling within the Artificar^ or if natural, 
l^rithin the /uptime Caufe^ the Sovereign Artift of th^ 
Univcrfc, 

^Pukbrum pukhirrimtii ipfr 

^undum mmtegerenSy Jimilifue in imagine formmu* 
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Hence Language, if compared ac-Ch. L 
cording to this notion to tlie murmurs of' 



Etch without fpcculating fo high as this, wc may fee 
^unong all animal and vegetable SubQanccs, the Form 

. pre-cxifting in their tmm(diaii generating Caufe 5 Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lioni Man of Man, 

Clare's account of thcfc Principles is as follows. 

Matter* 

Sidfuhji^am put ant omnibus fme ulla fpaii^ aiqui ta^ 
Tintan omni ilia quaJitate (faciamus enim traSlands ujita* 
tlus hoc Virbum it iritius) materiam ^uandam* ae 
qua omnia txprtjfa atqut e0i£la/mt ; (ques t6ta omnia ac* 
iiperi p^ffity omnihufqui modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
io^ue eitum inttrlre^ non in nihiluniy &c. Acad« I, 8« 

Form. 

Sid igo fit Jiatus^ nihil ejfe in ullo generg tarn puh 
ihrumt quo non pulchrius tdjit^ unde illud^ ut ex ore ali» 
quo J quaft imago, exprimatur^ quo J neque oculitj neque 
aurihusy neque ullo jtnju penipi potfft : togiiatione tantum 

it mtnte compleiiimur, Has rerum FORM as ap- 

fellat Ideas ille non intiUigendi folum^ fed etiam dicendi 
gravijpmut auHor et magijler^ Plato: eafque gigni negat^ 
it aitfemper ejfe^ at ratione tt intelligentid eontineri : ca^ 
ffra na/df bidden, fiuen^ laii ; mc diuttus ejfi uno et 
^ iddtm 



k 
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Ch, L a Fountain, or the dalTiings of a CataraS, 
has in common this, that like themi U u 
a Sound, But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 
have no Meaning or Signijication, to Lan- 
guage a Meaning or Signification u 
eJj'entiaL Again, Language^ if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animals, has /;* 
common this, that like them, it has 4 
Meaning. But then it has this inpeculiat^ 
to diftinguifli it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 
derived yr^xf? Nature, that of Language 
is derived, not from Nature, but frm 
Compact [d). 

From 



gedimjlaiu* ^idqutd eji igitur^ dt qua ratiom it via 
difputetur^ id ijl ad ulilmam fui gtmris Formamfptmiti' 
qut ndlgtndum. Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat« 

(d) The PeripQietics (and with juft rcafbn) in aU 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their charafter to be fgnificant x«t» 
ruT»6ifx»j?, h Cmpaa, Sec AriJlQt, de Inierp, c. 2, 4^ 
Boethius tranfiatcs the Words HaT« ry^Wxn^i adplmi- 

tum^ 
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From hence it becomes evidentf that Ch. L 
Language, taken in the mod compre- 
Hcqfive view, implies certain Sounds^ having^ 
certain Meanings i and that of thefe two 
Principles, the Sound is as the Matter, 
cpirinu>n (like other Matter) to many dif* 
ferent things; the Meaning as thatpecu* . 
liar and pharaiSeriftic Form, by which 
the Nature or Eflence of Language be- 
conges complete. 



tum^ ci feamdum placitufttj and thus explains them in 
his comipem — Secundum pxacitum vno ifi^ qmd 
fecundum quandam pojitiomm^ placitumque ponentis apta^ 
tur ; wuHum emm nomen naturalitir conflitutum efly neqtu 
unquamy Jkut fubje^a res a natura efij ita quoque a na» 
iura veniinte vocabulo nuncupatur. Sed hominum genuSf 
quid it ratione^ it oratione vigeni^ nomina pofuit^ eaque 
quibus libuit Uteris fyUabifque conjungens^fingulisfubjeSfa" 
rum nrumjuhflantiis dedit* Bceth. in Lib. de Interpret* 
p. 308, 
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CHAP. n. 

Upon the Matter, or common SuijeS af 

Language. 



4 



^ICh. IL ' I ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Matter op Lam 
JL Gu AGE comes firft to bcconfidercd, 
a Subjeft^ which Order will not fuffcr us 
to omit, but in which we fliall endeavour 
to be as concife as wc can* Now this 
TAH or Matter is Sound, and Sound u 
that Sen/at ion peculiar ta the Senfe of Hear- 
ing, when the Air hath felt a Percuffian^ 
adequate to the producing fuch EffeB [a). 

As 



(fl) This appears to be PrtJaatC^ Meaning wfeco 
he fays of a Voice* what is more properly true of 
Sound in general, that it \%—fuum finfihiU cMtium^H 
eft^ fuod proprte auribus accidit* Lib. I p» 537. 

The following account of the Stoics^ which rcfcrt 
the caofc of Sodnd to an Undulatkn in the Air pr^th 
gaud circularly^ as when wc drop a ftone into a Ciftcra 
of water, fcems to accord with the modem Hypothcfis, 

an4 
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As the Caufcs of this Percuflion arc Ch. IL 
various, fo from hence Sound deny c$ thc^ 
Variety of its Species, 



I 



r 



Farther, as all thcfc Caufes arc either 
Animal or Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species of Sounds arc likcwifc Animal or 
Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate ; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trambling of their Fcetf 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufc, which is merely accidental. But 

that^ 



anil to be as pkufiblc as any^A^coJi^v J), tm itkirouT^i 

^oiiiZq^ It roe )£u^«TdU](Aivy, >^ rocrc fltxoaK wpe^wtwttu* 
TO?, «ilc xujwaTifrai to tv tj ^if Jtpi^'jl uJWp jeara xuxXou^ 
yiro T» i/ASArSwroff Xi8*r^ — Porro audire^ fum iV, fi^i ;w/- 
lifjirx iir/ir Uqutntimj it audUntim ijU oit vtrhiTdtur i>r- 
Hadariiir^ diindt agitaiui auribus influit^ quemad}mdum 
it uftitna if qua per ^ha if^jt^Q agitatur lapide* Diog* 
lAcrt. VII, 
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Ch. IL ihztf which they make by proper Organs^ 
in confequence of fotne Senfation or irrwarj 
Impu/fe, fuck Animal Sound is called n 
Voice, 



As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice; wc miy 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Foice, is in faft to 
know THE Matter or common Subjeci of 
Language^ , 



n 



Now the Voice of Man, and it (hould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfc between ihefc two. The 
Lungs furniih Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ferves to publifli it 
abroad. 



What thcfc Vocal Organs prccife 

are, is not in all refpeits agreed by Philo- 

4 fophers 



4 
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fophers and Anatomifts, Be this as ItCh. IL 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and 
Jimple Voice is completely for tried ^ before ever 
it reach the Mouthy and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Pailagc thro' the 
Nofct when the Mouth is fo far flopt, as 
to prevent the Icaft utterance. 



Now pure zn^ Jimple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfmit ted to the Mouth. Here then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 

tr ChuraBer g/^ Articulation. For 
VRTXCtTLATioN is in fad: nothing elfc, 
ban that Form or Chara^er, acquired ts- 
jhnpU P^oice, by means of the Mouth and 
itsfeveral Organs^ the Teeth, the Tongue^ 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation oiadc more grave or acute, more 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua-* 
Jities) but it acquires to thefe Characters 

certain 
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Ch. II. certain others additionaJ^ which arc |>«f« 
' fedly adapted to exiji along with them [b). 



{h) The feveral Organs above mcntiortcd not arij 
fervc the purpofes of Spacb^ but thofe very diScfCV 
ones likcwiTe of MaJlicatUn and Rijptratton ; fo frugJ 
15 Nature in thus aOigning them double duty, asd io 
careful to maintain her chara^er of doing nQtbingin 
vain, 

HCf that would be informedi h^w much better ibe 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Di/c&ur/tm Man^ 
Ufhs is a Difcurjive Animal^ than they arc in other Ani' 
mals, who are not fo, may confult ArtftHk \n his Trer 
life di Animal Part* Lib. 11. C 17* L. III. Ci I. 3. 
Di Ani^a. L. U. c, 8* § 22* ^C. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of aGenim 
truly modern, he may pofEbly wonder how tJie Philo- 
fopher, confidcring (as it is modeftly phrafed) the Age 
in which he lived, (hould know fo much, and reafoa 
fo well But if he have any tafte or value for anticnt. 
l/terature,he may with much juftcr caufe wonder at the 
Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philofophy 
to bethelnvention of their own Age, knowing nothing 
of thofe Anticnts ftill remaining for their perufal, lh<^ 
they are fo ready on every occafion to give the pfe* 
fcrcncc to th^mfdva*, 

The following account from Ammmus will Chew 
whence the Nouons in this chapter are taken^ ani 

what 
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""uz fimpkjl of thefc new CharaftcrsQj^ jj^ 
ihofe acquired thro' the mere Openings^ 

of 



what authority we have to difUnguiHi Voice from 
mercSoui^D i aiid articulate Voice from sjm- 
Thn VojcB^ 

J^llOt ClorViOiOSry Hf Ttl LTTt^^itK, ffTOl TU) ya^yOtfittiUlf 1^ 

pLtio-ixorc KaXir/Aft'fifV o^^MfCt^i^ a^t;/ACft<i)f«, oiev avA^iv )^ 

•sr^ii /uiUTHN i^klAAEKTON almyKHiUiy oirrajv, 
trfdc * THN 'AHAnS *nNHN i wmrwq wvfj,- 
CaAAopfW. — Efique Sonus, iilm aerU qui audhufen- 
titur .'Vox autum efl finus^ quern animans edit^ cumptr 
thoracis compnjjionem aer attra^us a pulmonif tlifux ftmul 
Utm in arteriafftj quam afperam vacant^ it palatum^ aut 
gurguhmtm impingit^ it ex i£fufonum quendam fenfibiUm 
fr^ animi qmdam impituperficit. Id qu&d in irtjirumintis 
fua quia inflant^ idio JpTrvturJi a mufuis dicuntuYy ttfu 

■ vgrsiif ut in tib'tis^ acfijhtis c^ntingity cum lingua^ denies^ 
Jabiaqui ad Uquiiam ntcejjaria fint , ad VHim vire fimpli- 
am mn omnina conftrant* Ammon* m Lib. dc Intepr-^ 
p. 2 J. b, Vid* cliam BQirhaavi Inftitut. Medic. 
8c£k. 626, 630. 
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Ch, II. of the Mouthy as thcfe Openings differ iq 
giving the Voice a Paffagc, It is the Va- 
riety of Configurations in thefe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
feveral Vowels ^ and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name^ by being thus eminent^ 
Focal {c). and cajy to hjounded of them* 
Jilves alone. 

Th e r e are other articulate Formit wbic 
the Mouth makes not by nocre Opening 
but by different ContaBs of its differ ^ 
parts I fuch for inflance, as it makes by 
the Jundion of the two Lips, of the Tongue 

with 



It appears that the Sioia (contrary to the notion of the 
Ptripatitia) ufed the word ^ Xl N H to denote Sou s D 
in general. They defined it therefore to be— To tSiW 
fltiffJjiTo* oatw% which juftifies the definition given by 
Pri/dany in the Note preceding. Animal Sound 
they defined to b^ — *An^ vJti of ^nc iriirXn>'f4iv^<, Air 
firuik (and fo made audible) hyfame animal impulf€ -^ and 
Human or Rational Sound they defined — ^E>tfp* 
$^0f M^ iwi iiQLHm^ lynrt^TOfJkm^ Sound arikulati mti 
dirivefi from the it fcurfive faculty. Dhg. Lairt. VH* 55, 
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i the Teeth, of the Tongue with ihcCh. 11. 
Palate^ and the like. 



Now as all thefe fcvcral Contadls, un- 
Icfs fomc Opening of the Mooth either 
imniediately precede, or immediately foU 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
fome fuch Opening, cither previous or 
fubfequent, they are always conneftcd. 
Hence alfo it is, that the jirticulations fo 
produced ZTt QzWtd Consonant, bccaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but at all times in com-^ 
party with fome auxiliary Vowel {d). 

' There are other fubordinate Diftinc- 
tions of thefe primary Articulations, which 
to enumerate would be foreign to the de- 
fign of this Treatife. 

I It is enough to obferve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of Ele- 

H Y 2 MENT 
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Ch. ILment {e), in as much as every Anicu^ 
lation of every other kind is from them de- 
rived, and into them refslvcd. Under thcif 
Jmal/e/I Combination they produce a Sy/la- 
6k; Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word; Words properly combined pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Difcourfe, 



And thus it is that to Principles appa 
rently fo trivial ffj^ as about tu^enty plain 

cle 



ain j 



{i) The Stm Definition of an Element is as 

^iifocj 1^ fU ^xaTQV m^Kuirai, An Elemckt h 
tf^atf cut of whkh^ as their firjl Primifu^ things gm* 
ratid are madt, and inta whtch^ as their lajl nrnslns^ 
ihiy are nfdved. Di^g, Latrt. VII, 176. What 
Arijlctk &ys upon Elements with rcfpcft to the Sub* 
jeft here treated, is worth attending to — A^ui^^ fci* 

Td&* i%%\M<x Si fJLmir tU aAAocc <p&?va( crfWr t^ ci/li 
tffwTttv. 7?^^ Elements of articulatk VoicE^f/ 
ihofi thingsy eut cf which the \^>ICE is ampundedy and 
into which ^ as its laji remains^ it is divided: the Eiimenit 
thiptifiives iftittg m farther diviftble into tthr arfitulate 
Viicts^ Sffning in Species ff cm them. Metaph. ¥• c, 3- 

ff) The Egyptians pnid divine Honours to the In* * 
Victor of Letters^ and Regulatir of Languaj^t^ whom 

thcf 
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cmentary Sounds, we owe that variety Ch, If. 
of articulate Voices, which have been fuf- 
jficient to explain the Sentiments of fo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and part Generations of Men. 

It 



called Theuth. By the Greeks he was wor- 
A under the Name of Hermes, and reprcfcnted 
imonly by a Head alone withut ether Limbt^ (\2Lnd- 
ing upon a quadrilateral Bafa, The Head itfclf was 
that of a beautiful Touth^ having on it a Petafus^ 6x 
M^nHity adorned with two Wings. 

There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 
lEPMHX AOnor, THE Hermes of Lan- 
louAGE OR Discourse. He poFeffed no other part 
of the human figure but the Head, becaufc no fther 
was deemed requifite to rational Communication, fp^ordt 
attht fame time, the medium of this Communication, 
Being (as Homer well dcfcribes them) Eiriat ziltf^i^ra^ 
ff^nged fVordsi were reprcfcnted in their f^ekciry by the 
WiKCS of his Bonnet. 

Let us fuppofe fuch a Hermes, having the Front of 
his Bafis (the ufual place for Infcriptions) adorned with 
fome old Alphabet ^ and having a Veil flung acrojs^ by 
which that Alphabet \s partly covered. Let A Youth 
be feen drawing offtbii Fell; and a Nv wph, near the 
Youth, tranfcnhing what She there difcovirs* 

Such a Dcfign would cafily indicate its Meaning, 

The Youth wc might Imagine to be the Genius 

Y 3 OF 
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Ch. IL It appears from what has been faid, 
'that THE Matter or common Subject 
OF Language is that Species of Somk 
called YoiQzs articulate^ 

What 



OF Man (NaturaDiui humanm^ as /fortf// ftikshimj) 
THE Nymph to be MNHMOZTNH» or Mb- 
MORY ; as mucli as to infinuate that ** Man, for the 
** Prefcrvation of his Dccdi and InvmiUm^ wa% mctj- 
•* farily Mged to havi ncowfe to LETTERS ; and that 
*' Memory, ht'mg cmfcious of her ffum Infuffidencf^ 
«« was glad to avail hcrfdf of fo valuable an Acquifi' 
« tion.'^ 

Mr. Stuart, well known for his accurate and 
elegant Edition of lA^ Antiquities ^Athens, has adorned 
this Work with a Frontifpicce agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a Tafle truly Attic and SimpU^ which 
Ho one pofTeires more eminently than hinifelf* 

As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
gy» Figure, ^c. Vid. Pkton. Pbileh. T. 11, p. ig. 
£diL Sirran. Diod. Sic. L, L Horat, Od. X- L. i, 
Hefiod, Theog, V. 937. cum Comment, Joan* Diatmn^ 
T/jyad, VL 27. it SchoiiajL in loc* Pighium apudGn' 
mov. Thifaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 

For the value and importanci of Principles^ and the 
difficulty in attaining them, fee AriJloU dt Sofhijl. 

The 
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What remains to be exartiined in thech. II. 
following Chapter^ is Language under its ' 
charadteridic abd peculiar Form> that is 
to fay. Language confidered, not with 
rtfptik to SounJ, but to M€aning. 



The following Paflage^ taken from that able Ma* 
thematician Tacquet^ will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been (aid in this chapter concerning Bk^ 
mtnuny S$u9uls% p. 324^ 325. 

AiUle milliomsfcripifirufn mikanmrum mlRonibus mn 
farihent mmes 24 littirartm alphabeti permutatioms^ lUit 
finguU fuotidii ah/oherent 40 paginas^ quorum unaqtue^ 
fUi toiUineret diver fit ordirus littirarum 24. Tacquet 
ArUhmiticaTheor, p. 381. Edit, Antverp. i663» 
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CHAP. III. 

Upon the Form, or peculiar Character of 
Language, 

HEN to any articulate Voick 
there accedes iy compa£i a Mean* 
ing or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch 
acccflion is then called A Wordj and 
many Words, pofleffing ihcir Significa* 
lions (as it were) under the fame CompQ\ 
(tf), unite in conflituting a particul. 
Language. 





{a) See before Note [c) p- 314* 
Treatifcll. c* 1. Notes {a) and (r). 



Sec alfo VoL L 



The following Quotation from Ammenius h rcmarl 
able — Kft6d(Vrp tfv to /caev k»ta toVov x(VfMr6«t| (pdftu^ 
TO Si ojp^ir(r9a», bi<ru >^ scaTa ri^pBifxiii', n^ to /iaev fv- 
A«f, (puVft, 11 S\ du^dt, d'fVfr fru 3^ T» fib (pmm% 
(Puftit TO Ji J* ovofAXTm S ffifACtTtov o^rifAMity, S'io'i*— • 
>Cj fo*xf T?5U ^fy <pii3t»*)TixiJif iuvocfJLiyf o^yafQv mo-ai nJi 
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It appears from hence, that A WoRDCh.IIL 
taay be defined a Voice articulate^ and fig- ^ 
nificant by CompaB — and that Language 
may be defined a Syjiem offucb Voices y Jb 
Jignificant. 



I 



It is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Language and Words, that one may 

be 



(pu<rii ttcriir, dwi. Hen) i^aifirov t^J^iv sr^oV rm u^oygs, 

r&} pdiyiTu n rf^vtxn oturvt; iiotK^ufnron iuuotfAii' JijAkiti 
Jli T«iiT« 01 tU x«AA0* cvvrSifA{\^9i Xoyn fAtra fAsr^wp^ 
fi a¥w |t*frf wv- In tht fame tmnner thtrtfcrtj as heal 
Mt^tlon is from Natun, but Doftcing is fomething poji^ 
five ; and as timber exijis in Nature^ but a Door is 
fimething pofttive \ fi is the power of producing a vocal 
Sound founded in Nature^ hut that of explaining ourftlves 
by Nouns y or Verbs ^ f&methtng pofstive. And heme it iV, 
ibed m to thefimple power of producing vocal Sotmd (which 
is ets it were the Organ or InJirumenI to the Soufs facul- 
ties of Knowiege or VoHtion) as to this vocal power I fa)\ 
Man feems to poffefs it from Nature^ in like manner as 



trra- 
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ChJII.be tempted to call Language a kind of 
Picture OF the Universe, whercthc 
Words are as the Figures or Imageiof ill 
particulars. 

And yet it may be doubted, how fir 
this is true. For if PiBures and Imag^ 
are all of them Imitations^ it will foliow, 
that whoever has natural faculties tolcnow 

the 



irrational animals : hut as to the employing of Nimif v 
Virhi^ or Sentimti compoftd out of thim^ in tin irflanO' 
iion of our Sentiments (the thing thus empUjtd ktinf 
founded not in Nature^ but in Pojition) this ht f^ems i9 
pojpfs hy way of peculiar ejmnencey hetmife be atom of all 
fttoftiil Beings pariahs of a Soul^ which tan mffve itfeif 
and opirati artif dally ; fo that even in the Sukje& of 
Sound his artificial Power fl>ews itfeifi as thi variom 
ilegant Compofetions both in Aldrey and without Metre^ 
abundantly prove. Ammon. de Interpr- p. 51. a. 

It muft be obferved, that the operating urtifidedt^^ 
(jvff^m Tfj^k*>c«f) of which Ammonius here fpeaks, and 
which he confidersas a diflin£l;ivc Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means fomething very different from the 
men producing works of elegance anddejign ; elfc it could 
never be a mark ofDiftinclion between Manjind majiy 
other Species of Animals, fuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 
the Swailowi flbc. Sec Vol. L p. 8, 9* 10. 1581 159^ 
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the Origioal, will by help of the fameChJIf, 
faculties know alfo its Imitations. But it' 
by no means follows, that be who knows 
any Being, fhould know for that reafoa 
its Greek or Latin Name. 

The Truth is, that every Medium, 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural AitrituteSf and then it is 
an Imitation^ or elfc from Accidents 
quite arbitrary^ and then it is a Sym- 
bol {b). 

Now, 



(b) A««^fgf* Si TO OMOmMA tJ STMBO- 

Hf in tfitf ip ti^rv auTo fAtTCLirXcLa'm' to ycA^ h rn 

fWvi ytyfOtfi-f^m ri I^i^sK^xrv^ i^atttiff^QL^ u f^n ^ to 

^ftAaxfo%, N^ TO cipov^ 1^ TO i^J(p6«^po]r t;p^fi nr 

Zci^xfa&TtfC, irxfT ^» ocutS Xrj'OiTO fiyjKi 0|t40»Ki7p«t' to 

o-o^©* ^"■''^ owoj{Aa^i*y to cXov «p T)^*y f^t^b etrt i^ 
in f40vt)f C^tfctfAVfOV T?f il^fTf^a; irtvofVc* oToy, th 
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ChJir. Now, if It be allowed that in f^iftbe 
^ ' ■-'' greater part of things, not any uf their 
natural Attributes arc to be found inarti- 
culate Voices, and that yet thro* fuch Voices 
things of every kind are exhibited, it will 
follow that Words mujl of necejfity k 
Symbols, becaufc it appears that they 
cannot be Imitations. 

But here occurs a Qu eft ion, which dc- 
fcrves attention — ** Why in the comrhon 
*' intercourfc of men with men have 
** Imitations been negledcd, and Symbols 



a^io-if, >j fitxx* fAUf/a. — A Represent ATioK ir 
Resemblance differs from a SymboLi h at mub tf; 
ihi Refemhlance aims as far as poffihlt to rcprifmt iht 
vity nature of the things nor is it in our power to /bift tr 
vary it. 71ms a Representation intended fir So- 
crates in a Pi^urtj if it have not thaft circumjlanas pt* 

^uliar 
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«* preferred, although Symbols are only Ch. Ill, 
•* known by Habit or Inftitution, while ^" -^"^-^ 
** Imitations arc recognized by a kind of 
** natural Intuition ?*' — To this it may he 
anfwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately vifiblc to every beholder, the 
An of Speech or Difcouffe would have 
been perfedly fuperfluous. But now^ 
while pur Minds lie invcloped and hidf 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfclf, we arcneceflarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 

to 



iuliar U Socrates, thi Imldj the fiat^nofed^ and the Ep% 
prQJtCltng^ canmt proftrfy he called a Refrefertfatton cf 
him* But a Symbol or Sign (for the Phihfophtr 
Ariftotjc ufe$ hoth names J is wholly in &ur fiwn pow* 
rr, as depending fmgly for its exijlifice on our imagina- 
tion, Thus for example^ as to the time when two armies 
Jhould engage^ the Symbol or Sign may be the founding of 
a Trumpet^ the throwing of a Torch^ (aaording to what 
Euripides yW^'j, 

But when the flaming Torch was hurfdf the Jign 
Of purple fight^ as when the Trumpet foundi, &c.) 

or elft one mayfuppofe the elevating of a Spear^ the dart^ 
ing of a If^eapon^ and a thoufand ways bffidiS* Ammon, 
%n Lib. de Iiitcrp. p» 17, b. 
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Ch.IIL plainly perceive an Anfwer to ihc Queftion 
' here propofed *^ Why, in the common 
** intcrcourfe of men with men, Imiia- 
'* tions have been rejcftcd, and Symbols 
preferred/' 



«< 



Hence too wc may perceive a Reafo 
nvhy there never was a Language, nor iur 
deed can pojjibly be framed one, to epcprefi 
the Properties and real Ejfences of things^ 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours, For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant i 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all j if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way eflcn- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ftorm) if this be true- 
it is impoflible the Nature of fuch Beings 
fliould be exprefltd^ or the leaft eflcntial 
Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween the Medium and themfelves there is 

nothing CONNATURAL (^). 



t 
4 



Ix. 



(#) Sec VoL I. Trcattfc II. cw 3* p. 70- 
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It is true indeed, when Prhnttiviss were ChJtl. 
once eftablifhed, it was cafy to follow thfc' 
Connexion and Subordination t)f Nature^ 
in the juft deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Watery 
and, Fire^ being once annexed to thbfc 
twoElements, it was certainly morenatural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry, of the laft. Fiery, than to com* 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what natu^ 
ral ConneSiions the Primitives themfelvcis 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to affign a Reafon, as 
well in the inftances before us, ds in ittoft 
others. We may here alfo fee the Reafon, 
why ALL Language is founded in 
Compact, and not in Nature ; for fo arc 
all Symbols^ of which Words are a certain 
Species; 

The Qneftion remains if Words arc 

Symbols, then Symbols of what ?— 

Z If 
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ChJILIf It be anfwered, of things, the Qac* 
ftion returns, of what Things ?*— If it 
be anfwered, of the feveral Individuals / 
Sen/it the various particular Beings t which 
exiji around us — to this, it is replied, raay 
be raifed certain Doubts, In the iirft place 
every Word will be in fad a proper Name. 
Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whofe cxprefs bufi- 
ncfs is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at leaft to cxplaia 
them, not from their own Art, but from 
Hlllory ? 

Again, if all Words are proper Names, 
then in flridnefs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if fo, 
then, as Individuals arc infinite^ to make 
a perfcd Language, Words mujl be infinite 
aljh. But if infinite, then incomprehen- 
jible^ and never to be attained by the wiftft 
Men ; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothelis would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 

Miflion- 
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Miffionarics (if they may be credited) at* ChJIL 
kttfibute to the Chinefe. 

™ Aq Am, if all Words are proper Names, 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
arc not only infinite^ but ^vct pajing, that 
the Language of thofe, who lived ages 
ago^ will be as unknown now, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, muft be every where 
dilFcrent, and every where changing, fincc 
fuch is the Nature of Individuals^ which 
it follows. 

■ AGAi}it if all Words are proper Names ^ 

■ the Symbols of Individuals^ it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propojition, becaufc upon the Hypothefis 
all^erms are particular i nor any Affirma- 

^tive Propofition, becaufc no one Individual 
in nature is another* It remains, there can 
be no Propofuions, but Particular Nega- 




Z 2 



ttves. 
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ChAU.ihcs. But if fo, then is Languige Inca- 
pable of communicating General j^ffinm* 
the T^rui/is — If fo, then of communicatbg 
Demofijiraiion — If foj then of communujB 
eating Sciences^ which arc fo many Syftems 
of Demonflrations — If fo, then of com- 
municating ^/r/j, which arc the Theorems 
of Science applied praflically^ — If fo, we 
fhall be little the better for it either in 
Speculation or in Practice (f). And fo 
much for this Hypothefis i let us now try 
another. 

If Words arc not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courfe, 
they muft be the Symbols of our 
Ideas : For this is evident, if they arc not 

Symbols 



{e) The whole of Euclid (whofe Elements may be 
called the bafis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon grneral Terms ^ and general Propojitions^ moft of 
which are ajprmitive. So true are thofc Vcrfes, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ftile, 

Syllogizari non ejl ex Pariiculart^ 
Ntve Negafivis, reP.c concludere fi vis. 
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Symbols of things without^ they can onlyChJH, 
be Symbols pf fomcthing within. 

Here then the Queftion recurs, if Sym-» 
BOLs OF Ideas, then of what Ideas ? 
—Of sensible Ideas,- — Be it fo, and 
what follows ? — rEvery thing in faft, which 
has followed already from the fuppofition 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars I and that from this plain and 
obvious reafon, becaufe the feveral Ideas ^ 
which Particulars imprint, ijiuft needs be 
as infinite and mutable^ as they are them- 
felvcs. 

If then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars y nor yet oi parti- 
cular Ideas, they can be Symbols of no- 
thing elfe, except of general Ideas, ht-^ 
caufe nothing elfe, except thefe, remains^ 
— T-And what do we mean by general 
Ideas? — We mean such as are com- 
mon TO many Individuals; not only 
to Individuals which exift now, but which 
Z ^ cxiftc4 
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Ch.lII. cxifted in ages paft, and will cxift in ages 
future; fuch for example, as the Idtii 
belonging to the Words, Man, Lbrif Cedg 
—Admit it, and what follows ? — It fol" 
lows, that if Hoards are the Symbols of fuch 
general Ideas, Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Names. 



It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymoufly^ but truly and effentially com^ 
mon to many Particulars, paft prefcnt and 
future I [o that however thefe Particulars 
may be infinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 
guage notwithftanding may be definite and 
fieady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of in* 
curring the Chinefe Abfurdity *. 



Again, it follows that the Lang 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 

Hands 




♦ Sec p, 338, 339, 
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Aznds/or the fame general Ideas ^ may be as Ch.III. 
intelligible now^ as it was then. The likc^ 
may be faid of the fame Language being 
accommodated to diilant Regions^ and 
even to diftant Nations^ amidfl all the va- 
riety of ever nem and ever changing Ob- 
jects. 

Again, it follows that Language may 
be expreffive of general Truths ; and if fo, 
then of Demonftration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if fo^ become fubfervient to 
purpofes of every kind ^fj. 

Now if it be true ** that none of thcfc 
** things could be aflerted of Language, 
** were not Words the Symbols oi general 
** Ideas — and it be further true, that thcfc 
*' things may be all undeniably afferted 
•* of Language"— it will follow (and that 
neccffarily) that Words are the Sym- 
bols OF GENERAL IdEAS, 

Z 4 And 

(f) See before Note {e). 
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ChJIL And yet perhaps even here may bean 
Obje<n:ion. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideasp Language 
may anlVer well enough the purpofc of 
Philofophers, who rcafon about general^ 
and ahjlra6l Subjefts — but what becomes 
of the bufincfs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Part ku* 
lars^ where an Explanation by Language 
is as requifite, as in the highefl Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to ?io othcrV^nd. 
How then can this End in any refpefl be 
anfwered, if Language be exprcflivc of 
nothing farther than general Meast 

To this it may be anfwered, that Arh 
furely refpeftthe buiinefs of ordinary Lifcj 
yet fo far are general Therms from being 
an Obftaclc here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. \!{Qm 
for inftancc fhould the meafuring Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he fir ft through general 

4 Terms 
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^erms learnt tbofe general TheoremSy thatCh.IU. 
refpedl the dodlrine and praftice of Menr 

fu ration ? 

But fuppofe this not to fatlsfy a perfcr 
vering ObjcvSlor: — fuppofe him to inlift, 
that, admitting this to be true, there wfre 
Jltll a multittde of occajions for minute 
particularizing^ of which it was not pofjibk 
for mere. G^ner^ls to be fufceptibkr^ixx^r 
pofe, I fay, fuch an Objc<3:ion, what (hould 

y/e anfwer ?^ ^hat the ObjeSlion was 

jufl ; that it was neceflary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of Language, that 
it fhould be exprejjive ^Particulars, 
as well as ^'Generals. We muft how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and ejfential Part, 
lincc from thcfe it derives *' that com- 
** prehcnfivc Univerfalityy that juft pro-r 
** portion of Precijion and Permanence^ 
*' without which it could not poffibly 
V be either learnt, or underftood, or ap- 
•/ plied to the purpofcs of Rcafoning and 

** Science;'- 
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The Sum of all if, that Words are 
i*^ Symbols of Ideas both general 

AND PARTICULAR! VET OF THE GENE- 
RAL, PRIMARLLY, ESSEN TIAELY, AKD 
IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTICULAR, 
ONLY SECOJJBARILY, ACCIDENT ALLV^ 
AND MEDIATELY. 

Should it be afked, " why has Lan- 
*' guage this double Capacity ?*' — ^May wc 
cot alk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Inter courfi nf 
our Ideas ? Should it not therefore be 
frajncd, fo s^s to exprefs the whok of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception in tire and whole, which implies 
cither Intellection without Senfatiofiy 
or Sensation without Intellediion ? li 
not, how fhould Language explain the 
^hole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to exprefs the Objedls, proper to each of 
ijie two Faculties ? 

Ta 
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To conclude — As in the preceding Ch.IIL 
Chapter we confidcred Language with a^ 
view to its Matter, fo here we have 
confidcred it with a view to its Form. Its 
Matter is recognized, when it is confi- 
dcred as a Voice 'y its Form, as it ^^Jignifi^ 
cant of our ftveral Ideas \ fo that upon the 
whole it may be defined — A System of 
articulate Voices, the Symbols 

OF OUR iDEAf, BUT OF THOSE PRIN- 
CIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL O* 
UNIVERSAL. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning general or unvoerfal tdeta, 

Ch.IV. IV^ ^^^ having been faid in the pre* 
JLVx ceding Chapter about general 
OR UNIVERSAL Ideas» it may not perhaps 
be amifs to inquire, by what frocefs we 
come to perceive them^ and what kind of 
Beings they are ; fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exiftencc^ 
that they are commonly coniidered^ as 
little better than Shadows. Thefe Sen- 
timents are not unufual even with the 
Philofopher now a days, and that from 
caufes much the fame with thofc, which 
influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged in Senfe from 
their earlicft Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purfc, imagine nothing 

to 
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to be rea/^ but what may be tajledf orch.IV* 
touched. The Philosopher, as to thefe' 
matters being of much the fame Opinion, 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amufements^ deeming nothing 
Demonjiration^ if it be not made ocular^ 
Thus inftead of afcending from Senje to 
IntelleB (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Scnfe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loft in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars, Hence 
then the reafon why the fuhlimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of Mind, Intellec- 
tion, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 

are in a manner negledted ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment f is deemed no better than 
mere Hypothcjis. 



And yet it is fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
there fliould llill remain two Sciences in 

fadiion. 
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Ch.iV. fashion, and thefe having their Ccrtaiotf 
' of all the leaft controverted, which .art mi 
in the minuteji article depending upm Exp$i 
rimint. By thefe I mean ArithmetiQi 
and Geometry [a). But to coihe COiOV 
Subjed concerning general Ideas.' 

ManI 



(tf) The many notlc Theorems (fo ufeibl in life, 
and fo admirable in themfelves) with whidi thefe two 
Sciences fo eminently abound, arife originally &om 
Principles, the m^st obvious imaginable; 
Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and appdratusof 
Experiment, that they zxz filf-i%Aitnt to every qoe, 
pofleffcd of common fcnfe. I would not be underftocdi 
in what I have here faid, or may have faid elfewhcre, W 
undervalue Experiment ; whofe importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknowlege, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
ncccflary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther — I hold a\i 
jujiifiable Praliice in every kind of SuljeSi to be founded 
in Experience, which is no more than the refitlttf 
many repeated Experiments. But I muft add with- 
al, that the man who a£b from Experience alone, tbo' 
he a£l ever fo well, is but an Empiric or ^aci^ and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subjeft, 
It is then only that we recognize Art, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable o«c 
of Artist, when to his Experience he addfs 

Science^ 
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Man's first Perceptions arc thofc Ch.lV* 
of the Senses^ in fts much tis they com--^ 
mence from his earlieft Infancy. Thefe 
iPerceptionSt if not infinite, are at lead: 
indefinite^ and movt fleeting and tranfient^ 
than the very Objedts, which they exhibit^ 

becaufe 



SciENCB, and is thence enabled to tell tts^ not onlf, 
WHAT is to be donij but Why // is to be done ; for Art 
if a compofite of Experience and Science j Experience 
providing it Aiatirials, and Science giving them a 
Form* 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus ne- 
Ceflary to all practical Wisdom, with rdjpeft to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE Science^ as we have 
fainted already, it has not the lead to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic^ or Geometry^ or Arithmetic behig 
proved experimentally f It is indeed by the application 
of thefe that Experiments are rendered ufeful ; that they 
are a£umed into Hiilofophy, and in fome degree made 
a part of it, being otherwife nothing better than puerile 
amufements. But that thefe Sciences themfelves ihould 
depend upon the Subjefls, on which they wor]c, is, as 
if the Marble were to fafliion the Chizzle, and not the 
Chissde the Marble. 

A* 
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^^^a/c they not only depend upon die 
^^j;ence of thofe Objedts, bnt becanfe 
.:iey cannot fubfift, without their wmu^ 
. :uu Prefence. Hence therefore it is, that 
chere can be no Senfation of either Pajl or 
Future f and confequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senfes^ it never 
could acquire the lead Idea of Time {6). 

But happily for us we are not deferted 
here. We have in the firft place a Faculty, 
called Imagination or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be fub- 
fequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and ufe. This it is which 
retains thejieeting Forms of things ^ when 
Things themfelves are gone, and all Senja^ 
tion at an end. 

That this Faculty, however conneftcd 
with Senfe, is ftill perfectly different, may 

be 



{h) Sec before p. 105. Scealfo p. 112. tsoicCfJ. 
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be feen from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch.IV, 
nation of things, that arc gone and ex- 
tinct ; but no fuch things can be made ob- 
jcd:s of Senfation. We have an eafy corn** 
mand over the Obje(Ss of our Imagina^ 
tion^ and can call them forth in almoft 
what manner we pleafe \ but our Senfa-^ 
tions are neceffary, when their Objedts are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objefts, or our- 
fclvcs {c). 

As 



(r) Bcfides the diftinguifliing of Sensation from 
Imagination, there are two other Faculties of die 
Soul, which froih their nearer alliance ought carcfulljr 
to be diftinguiflied from it, and thefe are MNHMH, 
and ANAMNHZIS, Memory, atid Recollec* 

"When we view (omc relief of fcnfation repofed within 
us, without thinking of its rife, or re/erring it to anyfen^ 
Jibli Obje£fy this is Phansy or Imagination* . 

When we view fome fuch reli£Iy and refer it withal 
to tbatfenftbli Object y which in time pafl was its caufe and 
iriginaJp this is Memory. 

A » 2 i^ftijr 
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CIiJV. As the Wax would not be adequat 
to its bufincfs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to ret am, as well as to recewti the 
fame holds of the SouL^ with relpcft t6 
Sinfe and Imaginatkn* Sense is its nf- 

ceptm 



LalUy thi Rsad^ whkb kais u Memmj through § 
ftrm of Ideas^ howevir conne^id whither rntimaUf tr 
cafuolly^ this is Recollection. I have added €$* 
Jually^ as well as rationalfy^ becaufe acafttalcoimoQion 
rs often fufficicnt. Thus from feeing a Garment, I 
think of its Owner ; thence of his Habitation j thcocc 
of Woods i thence of Thnber i thence of SbtpSf Soi* 
£ghts, Admirals, tsfr. 

If the Diftinftion between Mnmry and Phmfj be 
not fufficicntJy underdood, it maybe iUuftrated by be* 
ing compared to the view of a Portrait, Wben we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of wb§m it it 
the Portraity fuch Contemplation 15 analogous to 
Ph ANSY, When we view it with nfennce t^ the Oft' 
ginaly whm it repreftnti, fuch Contemplation is analo- 
gous to Memory. 

We may go farther. Imaginatjok orPHAKSY 
may exhibit (after a manner) even thingt that «r$ t9 
come. It is here that H^pe and Fear paint all their plca- 
fant, and all their painful Piftures of Futwritp But 
Memory is confined in the ftrictcft manner to the ^• 

Whai 
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cepthe Power; Imagination, its r^-Ch.IV, 
tentive. Had it Senfe without Imagina-^ 
tion, it would not be as Wax, but as Wa- 
ter, where tho* all Impreffions may be 
ioftantly made, yet as foon as made they 
are as inftantly loft. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call Sense 
(if wc pleafe) a kind oftranjient Imagina^ 
tioni and Imagination on the contrary 
a kind of permanent Senfe {d). 

Now 



What wc have faid, may fuffice for our prcfent pur- 
pofc. He that would learn more, may confult Jriftot. 
de Anima^ L. III. c. 3, 4. aiid his Treatife de Mem, et 
Jiiminifc. 

(d) T/ to/ww io» i (potv\cc<ri» Zfi av yvuft(raifAiy* 
ii7 voiTy h nfjfXv airo ruy m^yuuv rooy wtfii tou aio'SfiTa, 
o*Qy rvfrlov (lege tuVop) t^vx ^ avoL^uyfdtpnfAot iv tw 
ZTffira airfiirmf iih>) iyxxreiXtifjifjLoi r» ring uvi rZ dicrMi 

iuoiAhu r\ k) O'u^iroih ov S^vtf lixwv rig dvrey Kf 
A a 3 rirs 
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Ch.IV. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
^ walk upon the River, till the Froftbiod 

the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; fo does the Soul in vain fcek to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
Reason and Intellect, till Imagi- 
nation firft fix ihtfuencyoi Sense, and 
thus provide a proper Bafis for the fupport 
of its higher Energies, 

Aftbr 



Trif fjLvr.fjLzg y^jLiv (tx^o^o/gv ouncv yniTXi' to T«*«Tfly 
fj/xaraAUjU^a, x^ rev tci^tgv ixTm^ tlttov, SAN- 
TAS I AN xxXh(tiv. Now what Phan'sy cr Ima- 
gination isy we may explain as fellows, JP'e may 
ccficdve to be fanned within uSy from the cperaiicns of cur 
Senfcs about ft -ifible SuljeSls^ fc??ii Ivipreffon (as it were) 
or PiSiure in our original Senfcri urn ^ Icing a reli^cfthat 
motion iauji,d within us hy the external obj(£i j q reMi^ 
which V hen the external chjct't is no longer prefent^ remains 
and is jlill prejervcd^ hting as it were its In.j-c^ and 
which ^ by being ihv.s prrfer*ved^ becomes the ccufe cf our 
having Atemory. Now fuch a fort cf rellSi and (as it 
were) hip JT-^n they cay Vh assy cr Imacisatjou, 
Jiex. Jj'hroJ. de Ar/wia^ p. 135. b. Edit. AIL 
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After this manner, in the admirable ch.IV^ 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Nitures fub- ' 
ordinate made fubfervient to the higher. 
Were there no Things external^ the Senfes 
could not operate; were there no Senfa^ 
tionsy the Imagination could not operate ; 
and were there no Imagination, there could 
be neither Reafoning nor IntelleSlion, fuch 
at leaf): as they are found in Man, where 
they have their Intenfions and Remiflions 
in alternate fucceilion, and are at firft no- 
thing better, than a mere Capacity or 
Power. Whether every Intellect begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queftion ; efpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine, to which ** Iiitenfion and Rcmiflion 
** and mere Capacity are unknown (<?)/' 
But not to digrefs. 

It 



[e) See p. 162. The Life^ Energy^ or Manner of 
Man's Exillence is not a little different from that of 
the D£JTV. The Life of Man has its Effence in 
A a 4 MoTjow^i 
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;t < •/% 'liU iiillnc^Lan diar Jr^mk sialics^ when 

MtfT/ ^^^Z^; ra:c/r im PcEst /ftfw n Monow • 
(:hfw// of all thir.fi httn^ Jw€it (ausrSmg t§ the BmtJ 
hm & primipU y Praviij in tbeff ubt Um:efi. f^ 
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by an Energy as fpontancous and familiar Ch.IV* 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colours is^ 
familiar to the Eye, it difcerns at once 

what 



ia tbifam manmr as thi bad man is Mt fickle andcbangi'* 
(ibli^ fo is that Naistre bad that requiutb Variety^ in as 
piucb as fucb Nature is neitber fsmpU nor even. Eth, 
JMicom. VII, 14. & Ethic. Eudem. Whfubfin. 

It is tp this UNALTERABLE NaTVRE OF THE 

Deity that Boetbius refers, when he fjiys in thofo 
^egant verfes^ 

i -Tempus ab Mvo 

Ire jubes sTABiLiscyJE manens das cun6!a 
movers* 

From this finglc principle of Immobility, may be 
derived fomc of the nobleft of the Divine Attributes ; 
fuch as that of Impassive, Incorruptible, Isn 
(:oRPOREAL, &c. Vide Arifiot. Phyfic. VIIL Me. 
^phyf. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9. 10. Edit. Du Val See alfo 
Vol. I. of thefe Treatifes, p. 262 to 266 — ^alfo p. 295, 
where the Vcrfes of Boetbius are quoted at length. 

It muft be remembered however, that tho* we are not 
Gods^ yet as rational Beings we have within us fome- 
thing Divine^ and that the more we can become fupe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place pi(r welfare in that Qood, which is immutable^ 
i per- 
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CtuIV. what in many is one ; what in things 
'dissimilar and different is similar 
and the samb (fj. By this it comes to 

behold 



^.permanent, and rational^ the higheriPKf fhall advance 

xtin real Happineft and Wifdom. This is^as an antlent 

writer fays) — ^*Ojum»Wsc ry Bs5 xxrm ri iupariw^ tbi 

hicoming tiki to GoD^ as far as in our piwtr. Tomt i*h 

i(p* iir9f i^%t^fki r» riic rpiAurnc mfyiio^. jSvat^ru 
For to THE Gods (as iays another antient) ibo wboh 
of lift is one continued happinefs ; but to MfiN» // isfofar 
happy y as it rifis to thi rifimbUmci offo Jivtm an Energy. 
See Plat, in The^tet. Arift. £th. X. 8. 

(f) This CONNECTIVE AcT of the Soul, by 
which It views one in many, is perhaps one of the 
principal A£ls of its moft excellent Part. It is this re- 
moves that impenetrable mid, which renders 0^/^i of 
Intelligence invifible to lower faculties. Were it not for 
this, even the fenjible World (with the help of all our 
Senfations) would appear as unconne£ted, as the words 
of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and other at- 
tributes UNITED ; not an unknown ConfHtution of iti- 
fen^ble FiirtSf but a knswn Conftitution oi/enfible Parts, 
unlefs we chufe to extirpate the poflibility of natural 
Knowledge. 

What 
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behold a kind offuperior Objecas; a new Ch.IV. 
Race of Perceptions, more comprebeniive/ 

than 



What then perceives this Covstitutiok or 
Union ? — Can it be any of the Senfes ? — No one of 
thefe, we know, can p^fs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smelly 
but it would be Sight alfo. It is the fame in other 
inftances. We muft neceflkrily therefore recur to 
fome HIGHER COLLECTIVE PowF.R, to give US a 
profpeft of Nature, even in thefe hexfubordinatelFhoiis^ 
much more in that comprehenfive Whde^ whofe Sym* 
pathy is univerial, and of which thefe imaller Wholes 
are all no more than Parts. 

But no where is this cdleRlng^.'miS, (if I may be al* 
lowed the expreffion) this unifying Power more con- 
fpicuous, than in the fubjefts of pure Truth. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views Om general Idea^ 
in many Individuals ; Om Propofition in many general 
Ideas ; Om Syllogifm in many Propofitions\ till at length 
by properly repeating and connefting Syllogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend into thofe bright 2Xi^Jleady regions 
{/'Science^ 

^as mque concutiunt ventij mque nubila nimbit 
Mfpergunty &c. Lucr. 

{ Even 
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CbJV^than thofe of Scnfe; a Race of Pcrccp- 
' lions, each one of which may be found intin 

and 



Etch mgaUve Truths and negative Conclu/jons can- 
not fubCft, but by bringing Terms and Propofitioos 
together, fo necfffary is this uniting P^tf #r |# #wiir 
Spuia of Knowx.edge« See p. j. 250. ^| 

He that would better comprehend the di(Un£tion bc- 
tweeu SENSITIVE Perception, and jNTtLtEc- 
TivE, may obfervc that, when a Truth is fpoken, it 
is heard by our Ears, and underjlood by our Minds. 
Tliat thefe two A£ts arc cilflcrent, is plain, from ihv' 
example of fuch, as hear the founds, without tn0Uh 
irtg the language* But to ihcw their diiTercncc ftill 
(Ironger, let us fuppofe them to ctiicur in the fame 
Man, who Ihall both hear and undtrjiand the Tnith 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, TbeAnglet 
cf a Triangle are equal u two right AngUs. That thil 
15 ONE Truihj and not two or //7(7«y^ Truths, I believe 
pone will deny. Let me alk then, in what manner 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to Sen- 
sation? — The Aiifwer is obvious ; it is by fucceflive 
Portions of little and little at a time. When the firft 
Word xsprefent^ ail the fubfcquent are ahjint ; when 
the laft Word is prejent^ sXl the previous arc ahfint \ 
when any of the middle Words are prejent^ then are 
there fome ahfent^ as well of one fort as the other. 
No more eiiiftii at once than a Cngle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much it mt^ (to Senfation gt lead) as 
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and whole in thefeparate individuah of an Ch.IV* 
infinite and fleeting Multitude^ without de- 
parting 



tho' It never had been, or never was to be. And fo 
much for the perception of Sensb, than which we ice 
nothing can \>e more £fftpated^ petii^^ and detatim^ 
*— And is that of the Mi-KD, fimilar ?«^Admit it, vtA 
what follows ? — It follows, that one Mind would no 
more recogpize one Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
/ ucceffioely and apart^ than many diftant Minds would 
recognise it, were it diftributed among them, a dif- 
ferent pitt to each. The cafe is, every Truth is 
ONE) tho' its Terms are many. It is in no refpo& 
thic ij parts at a time^ but it is true of neceflity at 
#«r/, atid in an injfant. — ^What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oneness or Unity? — Where even 
docs it refide, or what makes it ?— Shall we anfwer 
■with the Stagirite, To i\ EN HOIOTN rho i 
NOrZ ?xarov— If this be allowed, it (hould fcem, 
where Sensation and Intellection appear to 
concur, that Senfation was of Many, Intelleftion was 
of One ; that Senfation was temporary ^ dlviftUe and 
fuccejfive ; Intclle£lion, injiantaneous^ indiviftble^ and at 
ofice. 

If we confider the Radii of a Circle, we (hall find 
lit the Circumference that they ^e many ; at the 
Center that they are one. Let us then fuppofe Sense 
and Mind to view the fame Radii, only let Senfe 
view them at the Circumference^ Mind at the Center ; 

and 
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Ch.IV. parting from the unity and fermanmce 9/ 
* ^ its awn nature^ 

And 



and hence we may conceive, how thefe Powers difiery 
even where they jointly appear to operate in percepdoQ 
of the fame objed* 

There is another Act of the Minp, the 
Tery reverfe of that here mentioned ; an AS, by 
which it perceives not om in manyy but MANY IN 
ONE. This is that mental Separatiofiy of which we 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book; that Refolution or Analyfis, which enables us 
to inveftigate the CaufeSy and Principles y and EUmints of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abftraft any particular Attribute, and make it bj 
itfelf the Subjeft of philofophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult iov particu- 
lar Sciences to exift ; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenfible 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optics^ were we neceffitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure ^ two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aflTociated ? I men- 
tion not a multitude of other fenfible qualities, fome 
of which dill prefent themfelvcs, whenever we look ou 
any coUured Body* 

Thofc 
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And thus we fee the Procefs by ivhichChAV. 
we arrive at general Ideas; for the^ 

Pcr^ 



Thofc two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and 
Geometry, would have no bafis to fland on, were 
it not for this feparatrvi Power. They are both con- 
verfant about Quantity; Geometry about conti- 
nuous Qjiantity, jtrithmetic about Discrete. Ex- 
tension is eflential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
nads, or Units, to Difcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furroundedy 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all diverfi^ 
fiid^ we leave nothing but thofe simple and per- 
fectly similar Units, which being combined 
make Number, and are the SubjeA of Arithme- 
tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poflible 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenfan of Lengthy Breadth^ and Tbicknefsj (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Magni- 
tude, the contemplation of whofe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry. 

By the fame analytical or feparative Power y we in- 
¥eftigate Definitions of all kinds, each one of 
which is a developed JVordy as the feme Word is an in* 
veloped Definition. 

To conclude — In Composition and Division 
consists the whole of Science, Composi- 
tion 
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Ch.IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fadtttf 

^ other. In thefe too we perceive the ob-« 

jedts of Science and real Kivowlegk^ 

which can by no means be, but of that 

ijohich is gejieraly and definite^ and fact (g)* 

Here 



TION MARINO AFFIRMATIVE TtUTH, AKll 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SlHILIARt- 

l-ifs AND Identities; Division making Ne<* 
GATivE Truth, and presenting them tc 
us under their Dissimilarities and D\* 

TERSITIES. 

And here, by the way, there occurs a Queftlon.— 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufine&of 
Science as well to compound as to fepamti^ may we not 
fay that thofe Philofophers took Half of Wifdom for 
the IPljcle^ who diftinguiflicd it from Wit, as if Wis- 
dom only feparated^ and Wit only brought togiXherf 
— Yet fo held the Philofopher of Malmjbury^ and the 
Author of thi Efj'ay on the Human Undtrftanding. 

{£) The very Etymologies of the Words E HI- 
ST HMH, SciENTiA, and Understanding, 
may ferve in fome degree to (liew the nature of thcfc 
Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objctls. EIITZTHMH cJ»e/!xar«», iii to 
Em 2TASIN >^ ofov Twv zrjaj^uatTwv otyiiv i^itc, 
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Here too even Individuals, however ofCbJV. 
themfelves unknowable, become objedls of ^ 

Knowlcge, 



yif irr^ftifAn Vig) rot xeiioXH ^ a/AiT«V1«Tai xaray/- 
viTotr Science (EIIISTHMH) has its name from 
bringing as {ETLl XTAZIN) to some Stop and 
Boundary ofthingSy taking us away from the unbounded 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is convex fant 
about Subjects J that are general, and invariable. NIceph, 
Blem. Epit. Logic, p. 21. 

This Etymology given by Blemmidesy and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics^ came originally 
from Plato, as may be feen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 
firft (according to the HeracUtean Philofophy which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceafmg Mutation, fup- 
pofed by HeracUtus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be^^- 
manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
^— ZxoTrf/MfiP Jit, 1^ auTW» dvuXaiomi v^urov (aIp 
tSto to ivofAOt rriv EIIIITHMHN, uq a/A^jJcXc» 
In, 9^ (AoixXov foixc CfifAaTviv t» on IZTHIIN 
fifASt En I T«K vrgdyfAOto'h tw aI/uX''''» ^ ^'^^ o-u/ATrcgi- 
^if iT«*. Let us confider then (fays he) fome of the very 
Bb tforas 
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Cb.IV. Knowlege, as far as their nature will per- 
'mit. For then only may aty Partiadu* 

be 



If^ords already examined ; and in the firjl place^ the Wmi 
Science ; how dlfputable is this (as to its former Etj- 
mology) how much more naturally does it appear tofigi' 
fyy that IT STOPS the Soul at thikcs, thm 
that it is carried about with them. Flat. Cratjl. p. j^yj* 
Edit. Serr. 

The difputable Etymologyi to which he here al« 
ludes, was a ftrange one of his own making in the for* 
mer part of the Dialogue) adapted to the^owing Sj* 
ftem oi HeracHtus there mentioned. According to this 
notion, he had derived EIIIZTHMH from nrf^» 
and /i*«f IV, as if it kept along with things, by pcrpetu* 
9\\y following them in their motions. See Plato as be- 
fore, p. 4 1 2. 

As to SciENTiA, we are indebted to Scaliger for 
the following ingenious Etymology. Ratiocina- 
Tio, motus quidam eji \ Scientia, quies: unde et no* 
meny turn apud Gracos^ turn etiam nojlrum. Hot^abTo 
Eni ISTAS0AI, EIIIZTHMH. Sijiitur enim 
mentis agitatioy et fit fpecies in animo. Sic Latinum 
Scientia, tn ymrai ZXE2I2 TOT ONTOI- 
Nam Latiniy quod nomen entis fimple» ah ufu abjecerunt 
atque repudiarunt^ omnibus aSfivis participiis idem ad- 
junxerunt. jiudiens^ axHuv lav. Sciens^ ^up uv. Seal, 
in Thcophr. de Caufis Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 

The 
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be faid to be known, when by aflerting it Ch.IV. 
to be a Marty or an Animal^ or the like, 

we 



The Englijh Word, Understanding, mcan« 
not fo properly KnowUge^ as that Faculty of the SouU 
where Knowlege refides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
prefent it as a kind of firm Bafisj on which the £ur 
Strufbire of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup- 
jpofed to STAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 
Support ? 

Whatever may be faid of thefe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they are true or felfe, they at leaft prove their 
Authors to have confidered Science and Under- 
standing, not 2& fleeting powers of Perception, like 
Senfiy but 'rather as Jleady^ permanent^ and durable 
Comprehensions. But if fo, we muft fomewhere 
or other find for them certain fteadyj permanent^ and 
dwrabli Objects.; fincc if Perception of any 

KIND BE different FROM THE THING PER* 

CEIVED, (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ftraight ; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) such Perception must of necessity 
BE erroneous and FALSE. Thc following paf- 
(age from a Greek Platonic (whom we fliall quote again 
hereafter) fccms on the prefent occafion not without 
its weight — ^£< sn y^Zffi; ox^tCfn^a r^^ aio^fina-iwcy 
tin iv ^ 'yv(ari fliAijOfrffa rwk aiffinrSv. If there be 
Bb 2 A 
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Ch.lV. we refer it to fdmc fuch comprehenfive^ or 
^general Idea. 

Now it is of thefe comprehensive and 

PERMANENT IdeAS^ THE GENUINE Pst- 
CEPTIONS OF PURE MlND^ that WoRDS 

of all Languages, however different^ art 
the Symbols. And hence it is, that 4U 
the Perceptions include^ io do thefe their 

Symbols 



A Know LEGE more accurate than Sensation ; there 
muft be certain objects of fuch knowUgi MORS TRUE 

THAN OBJECTS OF SeNSE. 

The following then are Qucftions worth confidcr- 
iT\^,—fVhat thefe Objcds ?iTQ\—fVhere they rcfldc? 
— And bow they are to be difcovercd ? — Not by expe^ 
rimental Philofopby it is plain ; for that meddles with no- 
thing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable— 
nor even by the more refined and rational ipeculatioo 
of Mathematics ; for this, at its very commencement, 
takes fuch Objcfts for granted. We can only add, 
that if they reftde in our own MlNDs, (and who, that 
has never looked there, can affirm they do not?) then 
will the advice of the Satirift be no ways improper, 

NEC Te QUiESlVERIS EXTRA. 

Per/. 
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nTMBOLS exprefs^ not this or that fet ^Ch.IV^ 
Particulars only^ but all indifferently^ as ' 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Salijhury to be transferred 
to Torkf tho* new particular objcfts would 
appear on every fide, they would Hill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themfelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be tht local proper Names ^ which Names, 
as we have faid already *, arc hardly a part 
of Language, but muft equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 

" It is upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call ihem) are now intelli* 
gible i and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribe antient Rome j 

■; B b 3 and 



Sup. p. 345, 346. 
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Ch.I V. and that ofantient Rome to dcfcribe mo^n 
England (//). But of thefe mttten ivo 
have fpoken before. 

§ 2. And now having viewed tk 
Procefs, by which we acquire general Ideas^ 
let us begin anew from other Principleiy 
and try to difcover (if we cao prove h 
fortunate) whence it is that thefe Ideas orip- 
nally come. If we can fucceed here, we 
may dilcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at prefent appears feme- 
what obfcure. 



Let 



(/^) As far as Human Nature^ and the primary Gt- 
vera both of Suhftance and yfccii/cnt arc the fame in all 
places, and have been fo thro' all ages : fo far all Lan- 
guares fliare one common Identity. As far as ^- 
culiar /pedes cf Suhjlance occur in different regions ; and 
much more, as far as the pcfitive Injlitutions ofreUgiouH 
and civil PsIitiiS are every ivhere different ; fo far each 
Language has its peculiar Diversity. To the Caufcs 
of Diverfity here mentioned, may be added thedijUn- 
guijhin^ CharaJfcr an'iCJ-^ius of rjcry Nation^ concern- 
ing which wt fliaJl fpcak hcrciitcr. 
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Let us fuppofc any man to look for ch. IV, 
the firft time \y^on fome Work of Art ^ as' 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
fufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ?— And what is it, to 
retain fuch Idea?'-^It is to have a FokM 
INTERNAL correjpofident to the exter- 
nal ; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devota of the Matter 5 the 
External is united with it^ being feen in 
the metal, the wood, and the like. 

Now if we fuppofe this Spectator to 
view many fuch Machines^ and not fimply 
to view, but to confider every part of them, 
fo as to comprehend how thefe parts all 
operate to one End, he might be then 
faid to pofTefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derhand, and know the Clocks, which he 
hsd feen already^ but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might fee hereafter.-^ 
B b 4 Should 
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Ch.IV. Should it be afkcd ^ which of theft Forms 
is prior, the External and Senfibk^ nr 
" the Internal and Intelligible ;" the An- 
fwer is obvious, that the prior is the Scih 
file. 

Thus then we fee, there are in* 
telligible forms/ which to the 
Sensible are subsequent. 

But farther ftill — If thefe Machines be 
allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artijlt they muft be the Work of one, 
who knew what he was about. And what 
is it, to worky and know what one is about ? 
^"^It is to have an Idea of what one is 
doing; to pojjefs A Form internal, rd?r- 
refpondent /(? ///^ external, to which ex^ 
ternal it ferves for an Exemplar or Ar- 
chetype, 

Here then we have an intelligi- 
ble Form, which is prior to the 
sensible Form i whichy being truly prior 

I as 
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ns well in dignity as in time^ can no w^rrCh.IV. 
become Jubfequent^ than Caufe can to EffeSt. 



I 



^ Thus then, with rcfpcft to Works of 
Art, wc may perceive, if we attend, a 
TRIPLE Order of Forms ; one Order, 
intelligible and previous to thefe Works 1 
a fecond Order, fenjible and concomitant 1 
and a third ^gzin, intelligible ^nd/ubjeguent. 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to work; thro' the fecond, 
the Works thcmfelvcs fx^, and are what 
they arc ; and in the third they become 
recognizedy as mere ObjeSls of Contempla- 
tion. To make thefe Forms by different 
Names more eafy to be underftood; the 

firjl may be called the Maker's Form; 
the fecond^ that of the Subject ; and the 
thirds that of the Contemplator. 



Let us pafs from hence to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourfelvcs view- 
ing fome diverfified Proipeft ; *' a Plain, 
** for example, fpacious and fertile; a 

" river 
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ChJV. " river winding thro' it ; by the banks 
^< of that river, men walking and cattle 
** grazing; the view terminated with 
^^ diAant hills, fome craggy, and fome 
** covered with wood." I;ierc it is plain 
we have plenty of Forms natural. 
And could any one quit fo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be«- 
faeld ?— And what is it, to retain traces 
rf'wJiat one has beheld ?-^\t is to have cer- 
tain Forms internal correfpondent to 
the EXTERNAL, and refembling them in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro* the fame reten- 
tive and colleBive Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural^ as be- 
fore with Forms artificiai — Should it be 
afked, " which of theje natural Forms are 
** priory the Fxternal ones viewed ly the 
^* Scjjfesy or the Internal exijling in the 
" MindT' the Anfwer is obvious, that 
the prior arc the External. 

Thus 
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Thus therefore in Nature, as well asCh.IV. 
in Art, there are intelligible' 
Forms, which to the sensible are 
subsequent. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eft in Intellectu quod non prius fuit in 
Sensu; an Axiom, which we muil own 
to be fo far allowable, as it reipeAs the 
Ideas of a mere Contemplator. 

But to proceed fomewhat farther— Are 
natural ^toAviOiions made by Chance, or 
BY Design ? — Let us admit by Tiefign^ 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They arc 
certainly * more exquifite than any Works 
of Art, and yet thefe we cannot bring 
ourfelvcs to fuppofe made by Chance. — 
Admit it, and what follows ? — We mujl of 
necejftty admit aMi^D al/b, becaufe Design 
implies Mind, wherever it is to be found. 
—Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 

• Arlfl. d$ ParU Animal. L. I. o« i. 
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ChJV, mean by the Term, Mind ? — Wc meaa 
*fomethingp which ^ when it a£fs, knows what 
it is going to do ifomethingjlored with Idios 
of its intended Works^ agreeably to which 
Ideas thofe Works are fajhioned. 

That fuch Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms, Ideas (call them as you pleafe) 
mud ofncceffity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courfe, if wc admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be A Mind, as above 
mentioned. For take away thefe, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
Chance furely is as knowing, as Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas ; or rather Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas is no lefs blind than 
Chance* 



The Nature of thefe Ideas is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if wc once come to allow 
a poflibility of their Exiftence. That thqr 
are cxquifitely beautiful^ various^ and or^ 
derly^ is evident from the exquifite Beauty, 
Variety, and Order, fccn in natural Sub- 

ftanccs. 
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ftances, which arc but their G?^/Vx or P/V-Ch.IV. 
tures. That they arc mental is plain^ as^ 
they are of the EJfence g^MiND, and con- 
fcquently no Objeds to any of the Senfes^ 
nor therefore circumfcribed either by Time 
or Place. 

Here then, on this Syftem, we have 
plenty of Forms intelligible, which 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMS 

SENSIBLE. Here too we fee that Nature 
k not defetStive in her triple Order^ 
having (like Art) her Forms previous, 
HER Concomitant, and her Subse- 
quent (/). 

That 



(1 ) SimpHciuSf in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the /r/? Order of thefe intelligble Forms, 
ri vr^i riff fAtitj^tuq, thofe previous to Participation^ 
and at other times, iJ J Juf »)fA/i'»i Miiforni^ tbi tran/unJint 
Univerjality or Samenefs\ the yfr««^ Order he calls ret 
h /cAfdi^fA, thofi which exiji in Participation^ that is, 
Ihofe merged in Matter ; and at other times, he calls 
them i xxroLrtTOLyi*.ivy\ xoivo rt)f , thifubordinatg Uniwr' 
fality or Samtnefs \ laftly, of the third Order he fays, 

that 



3«a HERMES. 

Ch.IV. Th at the Previous may be juftfy fii 
^ called is plain, becaufc they are eJjcntiaUj 

prior 



that they have no independent eziftence of their owni 
but thet — ^/A«K oi^iXQTtTtg d\jTa h ra7^ ifAtrlgai^ w- 
»o»Vk, xfltfi* ixvri imsr.a-afji^v^ vje ourfehes ahftraBini 
them in our own Imaginations^ have given tbem by fychab-' 
Jira£liGn an exijience as ofthemfclves. Simp, in Pncdic# 
p. 17. In another place he fays, in a language fome- 
what myfterious, yet ftill comformable to the fiumc 
dcclrinc — MrVorf 5» tj jtI&w Auir7<op to xoivov, to /utli 
Ij^rxrfMiyov ruJt xa6 ixafx^ x^ airtof tii; U aMTc!^ xoi- 
»OTr.To?, xara ti?v ^i«ir Jaurl (^yVtv, teo^ip >^ t5? ^la- 
(pof OTHToj xaT^ Tr.}t zjoXuf idJi wf oXrJ/iv— Jivrif on J( ifi 

TC XOtVCV, TO ATTO >CClVy a(T(V TOi; JiA^O^Ot^ £(^£0*19 IP- 

!^aly.i\o'j^ 9^ cvuTraf^cv auTor^ tcitov o\y to sk t^k 

^f/t; Ok — Perhaps therefor e we mujl admit a TRIPLE 
Order of what n Universal akd the 
Same; that of the fir Jl Ordcr^ trarf undent andfuperior 
to Particulars J tvhich thro its uvifcrm nature is the caufe 
of that Samer.efs exiflitig in them^ as thro^ its multifGrm 
pn -conception it is the caufe of their Diverfity — that of 
tlr f.Lond Order ^ what is itfujcd from the firji univerfal 
Ciiufe into the various Species of Beings, and which has its 
exijieuic iv thofe fever al Species — that of the third Order ^ 
what fubfjh by a^Jiteii'licn in cur own UnderJlandingSj 
lein^ cfjul'jequent origin to the tther tw9. Ibid. p. 21. 

To 
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prior to all things elfe. The whole visi-Qi^jy^ 
BLE World exhibits nothing naorc, than' 

fo 



To Simplicius we ihall add the two following Quota« 
tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus BUmmideSf which 
we have ventured to tranfcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully edahlifh the Doc* 
trine here advanced, and the works of thefe Authors 
are not eafy to be procured. 

*£vvof/<r9« TOivuv SxiHiXiiq riq i)ilv7rufji,» iX,^Py il 

iocxlvXt^ c(p(X'yi^iTCi) rac xn^sg Trdila^* un^ov Si 

vxilx i^ Ivo^ ilciv ixliiTrtoHAflfcl®^, ^X^Vw vstfi* auru to 
fxluiru|xa tS Sixvoix, H Tt/yuv c^^xy]^ ii fV rw Sxk^ 
rMhlt^\iywxi nPO TXiN nOAAHN Ciyx^. ^ Si 
IV TOK xtifiW, EN TOI5: nOAAOrS* u' Si IP 
Tj ^i«vo»« t5 XTTOfAX^xumy Em TOIS flOAAOI^, 
9^ vfifoytviif. TbTo vv akoc/o-Coj h) fTrl tccv yevuif 9^ 

EOiuTCd ra i7a(kTa}V zFx^x^uyiAxrx* otov, icoiuv awSiScoTrov 
f^n T© fiJb( Wfltp £ai-jTw t3 xv^uTPty zrcog dpopSvy.. 
vxyraq tsqiu. *£i Si t»j evra/ij Aej/wv, w; hx jifl*} 
vxpi rto Ar,ixiiioy(jo rx uon^ XKViTUi rxvrXf cJc 
Ari|(Aiy^}^o? SrifAi^tpytTj y} iiJcJ; tx utt auru «9j/Aiy0- 
^V|(A(va(, f) »x ci9£«;;. AAA ci /msv |(at) fitdu;;, vx a^ 
/u/xwfyy'fl-li. T/f 3^;tp, fAi\>^UV VOir.TUV tI, tfTj/VcIl o 
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Ch.IV. fo many faffing Pi flu res of thcfc immutable 
Archetypes. Nay thro* thcfc it attains even 

a 



pc\Aii ^oiTiv ; i yi^% m n ^t/ff-if, dxiy^ AjW^ih 

0»^iirM WtTti;; TO yijfvo^ii'ot u^* «Jt», *Ej tmw ^i 
X^ipovf i n»r» a»9fwirdv, i 0n; wqA, tiTit to vw 
avTtf }^i}^yo/iJttvok* fi it (tihif c UDia^ aurddt irt^^oVf mi 
ifiv i» Tw A»)juii*f j^-w TOfr ftJn* "^Hn Ji to nhi h rw 

tStotoLJo; nPO THN nOAAHNt 1^ x^t^^^ 
TT^g JXi?;. ''En ^ T6^ ?*^6f TH a\8f Jim 1^ f> Tofc )c»J 
tK£»rc'V avS^^TTOK, <Jc Ta (V TOK KiifoT^ fjc1uirM/«ard' M| 
XtyiTai Ta To**uT» EN TOXS IIOAAOIS lasu^ 
3cJ a;^Jf If* Tjg u'^nff^ Oi^trd^iVin S\ t«< k^ta /^/^ef 
Av6f J^rvv^'s c'T* 'sravrfc to auto rtJ'df th tfci^dfjint l;^if^iV| 
(«if iVl tS Sfffoi' t^ficWoc, ^ btJt^otfAm ti Jt*>p*a} 
akr/**^^'/4f6a auTo fi^ tJj iiotko!^' ^ Af^trAi tkt» 
Eni TO IS nOAAoir, iyovt^ fxiri tawoKXx^ 
^ uj'ffoj^i*'-*?- hiteUigatur annulus^ qui aUcujuf^ at- 
poU Achillhj magimm infculptam hiibeat : mult^e in/hfir 
urajlnt^ tt ab annulo imprimantur : vcniat diindif 
fiam-, vid^atqui ctrm gmrjcs uniui annuU impreffisne 
matas^ annuUque imprijfwncm itt mend csntimat : pgiUum 
annuU infculptum^ ante multa dlatur : in amiii 
mpTtjfum^ in mult is: quod vno in Hlius^ qui iile Vi» 
ntrnt inuUigtntia rtmanftriU post MULTA, u f^Jii^ 

riu^ 
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a Semblance of Immortality^ and con^Ch.IV« 

tinues 



rius ginitum diatur. Idem in generibus etformis intelS* 
gindum cenfeo : eUnim tile optimui procreator mundi DiuSj 
omnium rerumformas^ atque txtmpla hahei apudfe: uiji 
homtnem efficert vtllt^ in hcminis formam^ quam habit^ 
intueatuTy it ad illius exemplum c^tresfaciat omnes. Ai 
fi qnis re/litirity dicatque rerum formas apud Creat$rem 
n§n iffe : quafo ut diUgenter attendat : Ofifex^ qy^fjcit^ 
vel agmfjcitf vtl ignorat : fed is^ qui nefeiet^ nunquam 
qmcquam faciei : quis enim id facer e aggreditur^ quodfa» 
lere igmrat f Neque enim facultate quadam rationis ex^ 
perti alifuid agei, prout agit natura (ex quo confic'itur^ 
ut natura etiam agatj etfi quee faciat^ non advertat:) Si 
vero ratitm quadam aliquid facity quedcunque ab eo fac-^ 
turn ifi omntno cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra* 
tionef quam homoy facit quidy quic fecit cognovit : ft cog^ 
novit qua fecit y in ipfo rerumformas ejfe pcrfpicuum eft^ 
forma auiem in opifice funt perinde ac in annulo figUIumy 
hacque forma ante mult a, et avulfa a materia did- 
tur. Atqui hominis fpecies in unoquoque homlne efy quem» 
admodum eiiamfigilla in ceru\ et in multis, nccavulfa 
a materia dicitur. At cumftngubs homines ^inimo ccnfpi* 
cimusy it tandem in unoquoque formam atque effigiem vide^ 
musy ilk effigies in mente nojira infulem post mult a, 
// pqflerius genita dicetur : veluti in illo qiioquc dicehamuSf 
qui mubaftgilla in cera uno et eadem ar.nulo hnprejfa con* 
fpexerat. Ammon, in Prophyr. Introduct. p. 29. b, 

• C C Aiyovlxi 
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CK.Iv. tinues ihroughoat ages to be specif |. 

CALLY 



Aiycvlai ti ri ym j^ t* utn II PO THN 

noAAHN, EN T012: noAAoir, Eni 

TOIS nOAAOIS' Ci99 iyvon<riu t* cHp^Ayirf^i^Vi 
fj^etr 9^ inJuTTto/Aa to Tu;^cf^ i£ J unftix> sroKXei ^(ta* 
XASiTti) T3C iKtvwQifjkar^j h^/ t»c u^' o\f iv 0tvdt]^ff<0 

«i nPO THN nOAAHN- to J* cv Tor^ XJV^iWf 

EN TOIX nOAAOII- to Jf ig aVw* xatrm- 
9fk, 9^ x«ro£ otoc^diau ctiKi^i iwefif^ EIII TOIS 
no A A 01 r, *OuTwc »> 9C^ T* y£ni 9^ T« ift^ 
nPO THN nOAAflN p«V tiViif fv t« Anf^tnf* 
yw, xaTflJ Tj*f o'oii^tihJ; Xo'j^f * f v t^ 0fi» jrot^ 01 »• 
O*»0iroiot Aojf'Oi T^y Qvrm luistkuq x^fou^rpCxao^t^ xftS* Sc 

iB'at^ii^aj^ftf* J(pf$T3ctV«i Jf Af^oir1»i rot j^flm 1^ t^ 
iJn EN TOIi: nOAAOIZ, iUn h r^T^ nmri 
fASj*^ ai»9fwiroij TO t« ayt/fwirv i*«c if«f J«^ T«f 

H»T« /t*|0®* lirTTOiC TO Tif ITTTTlf fti(^* iV a\6f WTOtf J|| 
9^ InWOi^^ ^ TOiV £?<XOii ^JoK TO J'fV^ fUf rWlTAI 

TCijy TOfifTii;^ ilJt^Vf oirtg In to ^«oV )ca> rorf ^tfW 

»^V K> ToTi ^Q0(t(pixOtS TO XftfioAjXWTIjOk J^l*©", T« 

•urfiijTiHov, fJfTet^iT»«* crvvpi^^fiiVTw* ^ ^ rZf ^vrjr, 
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CALLY ONE, amid thofe infinite partir C^ JV« 

cular 



^tu(i7rui TO ifA^fV)(cv* il il <ruv tok if^^^X'^^^ iiiXu 
rti iTrianoTTiTv y^ ri oc^^^X0*y to (TUfAOt cifATrav xa* 
To\)/CTai* cvvSfotixva-uv ii roTf iigrtfMivoi; rZv d&c^fAcirap 
io'tupy to TSr^uTov yiv@» (pamron ^ ymKurcclov* ^ 
irufAh EN T0I2 nOAAOI2 u(p£nixe ta hiti 
9^ rot ym» K»r»\ocSuv Si ri; in tSv Kxrd [Jt,tp^ dy^ 
6gu7ruv T11V dvruu (fuViv, rrtv a?v9flW7ro'ruT«, Ik Si rwv 
XOLTX fA£f0* iTnrwv doTriy t/.v lirTrornraj x^ »tcu top 
xaiiXrt ODidfUTrov^ 7^ tov xaSoAv ^vwov tTrt^ofiVac* 9^ 
TO xafioAtt ^oiov ex rZv xotiixotfx ru Xoyf (TvvoL'yoi'yuy* 
9^ TO xaOo'Atf aiVODTixoV, >^ to xaOoAn fjiA^^up^ov, 9^ 

70^ XOlUXH (TUfAOt^ 9^ TI^V XaSoAlXWTOSTIIV tfO'l'ixV C^ 

iiwxvrfav o*uX>.oj^»o-a|5A«©^, to»»t^ Ji^ t? lauT? Aa- 
iro/* Ta y«n 9^ tx ilin diktcq iiri^tn^t EIII 
TOir nOAAOIS, Tsr/n, pra Ta tstoA- 
Aa TC; ufifoj/fvw^. Genera veto et Species dicunfur 
effi ANTE MULT A, IN MULTIS, POST 
MULT A, Ut puttjj intelUgatur fi^illunii quamlibet figU" 
ram habenSy ex quo multa; cera ejufdem fgureefint parti'* 
cipeSj et in medium aliquis has proferat^ nequaquam pra^ 
Hjxfo figillo. Cum autem vidiffet eas ceras in quibusfigura 
ixprimitUTy et animadvertijfet omnes eandem figuram par* 
ticipare^ et qua videbaniur multa^ ratione in unum coegif" 
fet^ hoc in mefite teneat. Ntmpejigillum diciiur ejfefpecics 
ANTE MULTA; ilia vero In cerisy in multis ; qr^a 
Vero ab iis defumitur^ et in merit e immatmaliter fuhfiflit^ 
?osT multa. Sic igitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creator e flinty fecundum rationes effhientes. 
Cq z Jn 
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Ch.IV. cular changes, that befal it every mo- 
ment (^). 

Mau 



In Deo tnim rerum effi^ricet ratUn/t una MjimpHciter 
frm-€xijiunt I fecundufu qua$ ratknn ilUJ$ffra'fubJ}amk' 
^i$ cmnfs ns ei pradijlinavit gt praduxit, Exijlere autm 
dkuntur Gemra ei Slides IN MULTIS, qumiam in Jin- 
guUs hmunihm hominis Sfecus^ €t in Jingults cquii cyw 
Spii'ui ^/. In heminihus itque ac in tquh it uUh m. 
mail If us Genus invinitur harum fptderum^ ^uod ffl cm^- 
fftaL In antmalibus ftiam una cum X99phpit magis »»/' 
VirfaU Genus i nempi fertftiivum exqmritur, Jdditis vir§ 
plitfiiis^ fptSfatur Genus animatum. Si vera une mm mri* 
pwth quffquam vtHt perfirtdtari itiem iaanimaiMj Utum 
Corpus perJpicitU Cum auwn entia tutor per ea (^r^wi/fM 
fuirint lis mod^ tra^aUs* appanhit primum H gen^&BJ^ 
urnni Gems. Jtfue ita quidern IW MULTia fubfijhni 
Genera ei Speaes. Ccmprehendi'HS vero qmjquam €M fia* 
gulis hsmimhtu naturmt ipfam hsmtanam^ ei ex >%ie^ 
epits ipjam iquinnnif atqu£ ita umvfrjalem iffmimm at 
univerJaUm equum ionftderans^ et unhcrfaU t^- V 

gulis ratkne colltg^ns^ et umvcf'JhU Jenftuvuh ^ .. :, ..-jtr* 
fafi afiimHtitm^ ft univerfate carpus^ et maxhni wtivfffalt 
ifts ex omnthus toHigars^ hie, inquarn^ infu^ mentt CmerM 
et Species immaterlaliter csnjfituit EIll TOIZ nOA** 
AOFiC, he ejl^ POST MULTA, et pojierim gf\ 
NicepL BUm. Log, Epit. p, 6z. Vid. ciiaiii Alaa* 
mPlaiomc. Pliilofoph* IntroJu£l« C. IX. X. 

' (^ The folloMnng elegant Lines oTVifgH^rc ^ 
ittcndlmg to, tho' applied to no higher a fiibjc£t th 
Be^. 

I Er 
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May we be allowed then to credit tbofe Ch.TV. 
fpeculative Men, who tell us, *' it Is in* 

I*' thefe 
' Efjo ipfits quamvis angitfli terminus avi 
^*'^ifdpiai : (neque enim plus feptima ducitur ^as) 
^'•'At Genus immortale manf.t G.IV. 
T 



i 
I 

I* 



The fame Immnrtality^ that is, the Imrmrtality ef ihi 
Mindy may be leen in all ptriJhabU fubftanccs, whether 
mrimal or inanimate » for iho* Individuals perijh^ tbt 
fivirel Kinds J} ill rtmrnn^ And hence, if wc taUeTiME, 
as denoting ihefyjiem ef things tmporary^ wc may col- 
Jcft the meaning of tliat pafTage in the Timaus^ where 

the Philofoplier defcribes Time to be /tAfkcyr^ 

ai^nK^ h in x^kt' dpiifJiiy licAy eHi^cPiof iixovx. ^tet^ 
mtatii in uno ptrmamntis Imagwem qvandam^ artis r?U'> 
mererum arikulis prsgrcdientem. Plat* V. III. p. 37, 
Bdii* Strran. 



We liavc fubjoined the following extraft from Boi^ 
iblut^ to ferve as a commentary on this defcription of 
iMB' — iETERNlTAs igttur efl^ interminabilis vita 
t J it perfeSIa pQjpJ}te» ^od £x collatimt timpora* 

ius liquet. Nam quidquid vivit in TEMPORE, 
idprapm a prater iti$ in futura proadU : nihUque eji in 
tempore ita cGnjUtuivm^ quod tot urn vita fua fpatium pa^ 
rittr p&JJit ampleSfi ; fed crajlinum qutdem nsndum opprt- 
bandit f hejlernum vera jam perdidit. In hodierm qucque 
vita mn amplius vivitisy quam in ilh mabili tranfttori&qug 
C c 1 ma* 



Ch.VV. '* thefe permanent and comprehenJln>€l^6\\M 
^** that THE Deity views at dnce^ without 
** looking abroad, {ill pqffible produBiom 
5* both prefenty pafi, and future — that this 
*' great and Jlupendous View is but a Vieio 
** of him/elf, where all things lie invekped 
'* in their Principles atid Exemplars^ as be^ 



mamento. ^od igitur Temporispatttur conditiomm^ licet 
illudyfuut de niundo unjuit AriJiouleSy nee caper it unquarn 
ejjey nee deftnat^ vitaque ejus cum temporis infinitate ttnda- 
tur^ nondum iamen tale ejl^ ui atcrnum ejfejure credatur. 
Non enim tctum fimul infiniia licet vita Jpatium CGmprC" 
hendlty atque complc5litia\ fed futura nondum tranfa^a 
jam non bahct. ^od igitur i?Hcrniinab:lis vita plentiw 
dinem totam pariter comprekcndity ac pcjfidetj cut ncquc 
futuri quidquam ahfit^ nee praieriti jitixcret^ id JET E^- 
^UM ejfe jure per hihetur : idqne necejfe ejly et fui comp'^i 
prafens jlbi femper ajfifterej et injinitfltem mobilis temporis 
habere prafentem^ JJnde quidam non re£fi^ qui cum att- 
diunt vifum Platotiiy mundum hunc nee hahuijfi initiumj 
fice habiturum ejje defe^lum^ hoc viodo conditori conditum 
mundum fieri co-aternum putatit. Mud ejl enim P£R 
JNTERMINABILEM DUCI VIT^M, (quod Mundo 
l^lato trihuit) aliud INTERMINABILIS VITJE totam 
pARlTER COMPLEXAM ESSE PRJtSENTIAM, quod 

pjvina Mentis proprium ejfc manifeftum eji. jSeque enim 

Deus 



I 
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•' ing effentmlto thefulnefs of his unherjlil ChAV^ 
^* IntelkBion^*' — li (Of it will be proper' 
that wc invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned. We muft: now fay Nil ejl in 
Sensu, quod non prius fuit in Intellec- 
ts. For tho' the contrary may be true 
with refpe^l to Knowledge merely human $ 
yet never can it be true with refpeft to 
C c 4 Know- 



^ut c&nditu rehui ajtttquior videri debit tfmporh quanti- 
iattj fid fimplkh pot ins proprUtate natunt., HuNC 
ENJM yiTM IMMOBILIS Plt-«SENTAR1UM STA- 
TUM, INFlt^lTUS ILLE TEMPORALJUM RERUM 
MOTUS IMITATUR; iumqui €um iffingin^ atque aquare 
non p&Jii^ ix immebtlitati defiat in m&tum ; ix/tmplidtati 
pTitJentia decrtjcit in infinitmn futuri ac praHritl quanti^ 
tatim ; ^/, cum totam parittr vita fua plenitudimm ne- 
quiat paffiden^ hu ipfi^ quod aliquo moda nunquam ejji 
difmitj illudy qusd tmpUn atqu£ ixprinufn mn poieji^ 
aliqu&itnm viditur amulari^ ailigans ft ad quaUmiunque 
prajintiam hujus exigui volkcrifque msnunti : qtHTf qus^ 

^^^Ifiam MAN£NTIS ILLIU8 TRJESEHTIM qUAKDAM 

C5£ s T A T I M AC IN E M , quibufcunqui contigirit^ id pr^* 

Jlaty ni ESSE vidiantur, ^oniam veto manfrt non po* 

fftnitf infinitum Tempitris iter arripuii : e^que mods fa^um 

y^Ji/f, Ut COKTINUAa&T VITAM EUNHU, iujus pUni- 

tudimm compUdli non vaiuit fermakckoo* Itaque^ 
&c* Dc ConfoUt, riulofoph- L. V. 
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Ch.IV. Knowlcg© umvtifaWy, unie/s we give Pre* 
Uedence to Atoms and lifeless Body# 
making Mind^ among other things^ to k.^ 
Jlntck out by a lucky Concourfe. 

§ 3, It is far from the dcfigo of this 
Trratife, to infiouatc that Aihcifm is the^ 
Hypothefis of our latter Metaphyficians. 
But yet it is fomcwhat rcmarkaWc, in their 
feveral Syftcms, how readily they admlr 
of the above Precedence. 



For mark the Order of things^ accord- 
ing, to their account of ihero* Fir/l 
comes that huge ^oAy the fenjhie IF&tId* 
Then this and its Attributes beget^^^j^l 
Ideas. Then out of fenfible Ideas, by a 
kind of lapping and pruning, arc made 
Ideas intelligible^ ^whether fpecijic or gene^ 
rat Thus fliould ihey admit that Minxi 
was coeval with Body, yet till Body gai 
it Ideas^ and awakened its dormant PowV 
cri, it could at bcA h^M been nothing 

more 
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^Jore, than a fort of dead Capacity ; f&rQhXV. 
Kink ATE ideas,// could not fojjibly have^ 



any. 



» 



At another time wc hear of Bodies fo 
ixcetdingly fine^ that their very Exility 
makes them fufccptiblc oi fenjation z,nd 
knowledge 'y as if they (hrunk into Intelh^ 
by their cxquifitc fubtlety, which rendered^ 
^ihem too delicate to be Bodies any longer. 
It is to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, fuch as fubtle Mther^ animal 
Spirits f nervous DuBs^ Fibrations, and the 
lik#i Terms, which modern Philoso* 
Pity, upon parting with occult ^alities^ 
has found expedient to provide itfcif, to 
fupply their place, 

Bu T the wf^//^^z/^/ Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Caufo. It 1% 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thofe, which cxi(V in human 
Capacities. For tho* fenfiblc Objefts may 

be 
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ChJV.bc the dcftincd medium, to awaken the 
^ dormant Energies of iWijf;'s Underlbnding, 
yet are thofe Energies ihemfelves no more 
contained in Senfe^ than the ExploSon of 
a Cannon, in the Spark which gave it 
iire (/). 



(I) The followiogNote IS taken from a M*inu(cript 

Commentary of the Pkto^nc Olympiodnrus^ (quoted be- 
fore p* 37 1 ) upon the Ph^dc of Plato j which th*>' per- 
Jbapa fome may objcO to from luclitiing to theDo^rinc 
of Platonic Remimfcencf^ yet it certainly givc$ z better 
account how far the Senffs aflift in the acquiiition of 
ScUme^ than wccan find given by vulgar PbtbrDphets. 

C«»' ^ \ * ^ ^ I' ■ % '^ * k 

pft/^, ?ri it^ Q^^tuii xj axo?f re T?f ^iAoffo^iir ftt* 

dPinvifAi^jt. Thfc thittgSf which are Uf^rwr dhi ft* 
iondary^ are hy m means the Principles cr CauftS ffth 
more exullent; and tfio' we admif the tmtmm sntirffM* 
ihns^ and allow Sense to he n Principle of 8ct£NXf, 
1^ mufl bmever ^all it a PrindpU^ mt m if it wat ite 

ffftcient 
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In fhoft ALL Minds, that are, are Si-Ch.IV* 
MiLAR and Congenial; and fo too arc' 

their 



tffident Caufe^ hut as it roufis eur Soul to thg RecoUeSIiou 
if general Ideas — Accordivg to the fame way of thinking 
is it /aid in the Tinueus, that through the Sight andHear* 
tng we acquire to our/elves Philofophy^ becaufe we pap 
from ObjeSIs of Sense to Reminiscence or jR.£- 

COLLECTION. 

And m another pajTage he obfcrvcs — ^Eiruirt yeif 
^dfAfAo^ov iyoLX^i ir»v i t^X^) Tsrcivluy iZtf oUtou 
t^Torot XoJ^c, {^iSi^o/Asvii vvo rloy ai(r9i}Twv dvotfAtfAT 
p^nVxcrai ciiv tviov rp^ci XoytoUj ^ viritg vrfoCaAAirxi. 
For in as much as the Soul, by containing the Princi'^ 
pics of all Beings, is a fort of omniporm Repre* 
SENTATION or ExEMPLAR J when it is rouzed by 
ahjeSis of Senfe, it recoUeSis thofe PrincipleSy which it 
contains within, qnd brings them forth. 

Giorgius Gemijlusy otherwife called PUtho, writes 
upon the fame fubje£l in the following manner. TiTv 
4^u;(*)^v (poiia\y ol roi hSn riiii^svoi dyoiXoLfAQdvita'ay lry% 
tTTis'^fMTiv TKC a roTg aliffinroii Xoytti, axgiCfVff ok dvrig 
^Xji'jTa^ 7^ Tf AfWTf jov fv iotvrri t^uy, u iv ro7g aicrOulor^ 
i;^v(ri* To vv TiXtuTsgov rvro j^ ax^iStVf^ov ae itt 
^0 rZy octirinrZv t^tn rtiy ^nXf^tty tyi /avi cnv sv au« 
Tor?. Ou f «u fjLT^ixfttii fltAXpO* S» dyrriv i^ «vtii? Jia- 
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Ch.lVi thir Idias^ or intelligible Fdrms. Were 
' it othcrwife, ihere could be no inccrcomfe 

bctweea 



f«^ Otplfxillf Xn 4'^Xi' "''^ Tf^fMTffO> Tir© TW ff T^llf 

fciaJuTorf Afl'ytiij*. TA^ wh$ fupp9fe Ideal Forms,' 
fay that the S&ul, when Jhe aJfumHy for thi purpjn tf 
Siieme^ thofi Proportions, whkh ixi^ %n ft^xfi^t ohjtUi^ 
t^PJJ^^ ^i^m with afuperior occmotj snd ptrftefhny thmt 
that to which thij attain irt thofi finftth 9hjiih* AW 
ihis fttperier FerftBitm tfr A(Cf4racy the S^tti ctmmrt i^m^t 
fr§mftnfibli 6bje£ls^ as it is infaB not in thtm i mf ^a 
i^n fln ionuivi it her/el/ as fr$m htr/tif^ wiihmd ks 
loving exijiince any tuhere el/e,, for thi Sm/ is «»/ 
f$rtfH/i/o as to conuive that^ which has exi/^^na jw whtn^ 
find evinfuch opinions^ as an falft^ are ati pfthrm c«m* 
pofiiians imguiarly forimd^ mt of trufi N&gs^S^smgt^ hit 
9f vanom real Beings^ om ivith anothrr, Jt remaim j 
thtrtfon that this Pcrfeliion^ which is Juprriwr $9 ih^ m 
Proportions cxi fling in fenfthU ohjiifs, rnvji dijani I* lAf ^ 

&oml from SOME OTHER NaTURB, WHICH IS By 
BIANT DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT A^D FIX. 

iFECT. Plcth* de ArijUttL ct Platonic. Pbilofopk 
DiiF. Ediu Paris 1541. 

The AOroI or Pro?orticns» of which Ge^ 
mijJus here fpcaks, mean not oiily thofc relative Pro- 

[>orUQn$ 
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between Mae^nd Man^ on(wJbat k more ChslV* 
important). betwecB Man and God* ^ > 

For 



portions of Equality and hejualiiyyvihkh cxift in Quan- 
tity, (fuch as Joabic, fcfquialtcr, iScc.) but in a larger 
fcnfe, they may be extended to mathematical Lmst 
jingUs^ Figures^ &c. of all which Aoyoi or Proportions^ 
tho* we poflcTs in the Mind the moft clear and prccifc 
Ideasy yet it may be juftly queftioncd, whether any one 
of them ever exifted in the Jinfiik World* 

To thefe two Authors tre may add Boethius^ wlio^ 
a^r living enumfr^ted many a£b of the Mind or 
IntILLECT^ wholly diftin£l from Senfation^zxii indc 
pendent of it^ at length concludesi 

Hac eft iffidins magii 
Longi caujfa poUmior^ 
^uam qua materia mod$ 
Imprejfas patitur mtas. 
Pracedit tatmn excitanSf 
Ac vires animi movenSf 
f^ivo in corpore paJ/io4 
^ Ciiin vei luse ocuUs ferity 

f^ei vox auribus inftrepit ; 
Turn MENTIS VIGOR excitUSy 
Qu AS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

j/d moius /tmileis vocans^ 
Notis applicat exteris, 

iNTRORSUMqUE RECONDITIS 

For MIS m'/cet imagines. 



3^9 H^fTR^M £j8<<:a 

Ch jvi For what is CbriVerfa^feff tttl#fettl1ii 
'jind Man? — It is a mu^ial iMer^Mrletf 

Speaking and JFZ^^rm^.-^To the Speftkaf^ 
it is to teach \ to the Hearer, it is to learn j^ 
To the Speaker^ it ia to defiend from JJ^ 
to Words I to the Hearer, it is to a/cemf 
from fFords to Ideas.-^lf the H|qfar/Dr^,iff 
this afcent, can arrive at no Ideai^^Jica is 
hefaid not to underfiand; if he afcen^-^o 
Ideas didimilar and heterogeneons, tho^is 
he faid to mtfunderfiand.-^Whzt then if 
requiiite, that he may be faid tfi underfiagi^ 
•^^That he (hould afcend to certain Ideis, 
treafurcd up within him/elf^ correfpondent 
and fimilar to thofc within t/ie Speaker^ 
The fame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader 'j as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in Italy ^ what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thoufand years ago. 

Now Is It not marvelous, there fhould 
beys exaSl an Idenity of our Ideas, if they 

were 
6 
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were only generated itomfenjible Objci 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame with any other ? 

r 

■ Again, do we allow it pcfliblc for God 
^ to fignify his will to Men ; or for Men to 
fignify their wants to God ? — In both ihefe 
cafes there muft be an Idenity of Ideas ^ or 
clfc nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do thefe common 
Identic Ideas come ? — Thofe of Men^ 
it fcems, come all from Senfation. And 
whence come God's Ideas? — Not furely 
from Senfation too; for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
IntelkBion of even God himfelf — Let them 
then be original \ let them be comtate, and 
ejfentialto the divine Mind. — If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
^^rporeal ri/e, and others of mental, f" things 
derived fr^mfubje^sfo totally dlftin^ljjlmdd 



^9f 
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Ch.IV.y3 happily co-incide in the fame wanitrfii 
' Identity f 



Had we not better realbn thus upon fo 
abflrufe a Subjeft ?— Either all Mindi 
have their Ideas derived-, or all have them 
original I ovfome have them original^ md\ 
fome derived. If all Minds have them de- 
rived, they muft be derived from ibme*| 
thing, which is itfeif mt Mind^ and thus 
wc fall infcnfibly into a kind of Atbeifm. 
If all have them original, then arc all ' 
Minds divine^ an Hypothefis by far moie | 
plaufible than the former. But if this 
be not admitted, than muft one Mind (tt 
leaft) have original Ideas, and the reft 
have them derived. Now fuppoimg this 
laft, whence are thofc Minds, whofc Ideas 
are derived, moft likely to derive them f 
— From Mind, or from Body ?— From 
Mind, a thing homogeneous^ or from 
BoDV, a thing heterogeneous^ From 
Mind, fach as (from the Hypothefis) has 

originai 



original Ideas i or from Body, which wcCh.IV. 
cannot difcover to have any Ideas at all? (/) ' 
•«— An Examination of this kind^ purfued 
with accuracy and temper, is the mod 
probable method of folving thefe doubts^ 
It 18 thus we (hall be enabled with more 
a^urance to decide, whether we are to 
admit the Dodtrine of the Epicurean 
Poet, 

CoRPoREA NATURA animum conJiare% 
animamque ; 

6r truft the Mantuan Bard^ when he finga 
in divine numbers, 

Igneus ejiol/is vigor f et c^lestis origo 
Seminiius. — — 

But 



(I) NOTN Si hJip ZAMA ymoi' zrZ^ yaf aw 
*a ANOHTA NOTN ymiS(ro» -, No Body pro- 
dmcis Mind: for haw flmuU Thikgs devoid of 
AIiND produce Mind ? Salluji de Diis tt MundOf c. 8. 

D d 




Xh.lV. 

r 




But it Is now time, to (jijit fliefe Sped* 
lations, Thofc, who would trace them 
fartherj and have lei Aire for fuch ftudics, 
may perhaps find themfclves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation^ affotding them 
profpcfts both interelling and pleafant. 
We have at prefent faid as much as was 
requifite to our Subjcft, and fiiall there* 
fore pafs from hence to our concludmg 
chapter. • ^ 

. f n-r.^i jiuri! ^_>/ 
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C HA P. V. 

Bubprdiriiftion of Litelligence — Difference 

,, of Ideas ^ both in particular Men^ and in 

.,^,*whole Nations — Different Genius ofdif- 

Jerent Languages— ^CharaSer qf the 

^.Engli/h^ the Oriental the Latin> and 

the Greek Languages'-^uperlative Ex^ 

, . felknce of the Laji—Conclujion. 

ORIGINAL Truth {a)^ having theCh. V* 
mod intimate connedtion with the * 
fupreme Intelligence^ is\zy be faid (as it were) 

to 



{d) Thofe Philofophers, whofe Ideas of Btlng and 
Knowlege are derived from Body and Sinfation^ have a 
fliort method to explain the nature of Truth. It 19 
2ifa£iUious thing, made by every man for himfelf; 
whidi comes and goes, juft as it is remembered and for* 
got ; which in the order of things makes its appearance: 
the laft of any, being not only fubfcquent XofenftbU Ob» 
jcfts, but <vcn to our SinfatUns of them. According 
to this Hypodiefis, there arc many Truths, which have 
been, and are no V»f^ci ; others, that will be, and have 
P d 2 not 
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Ch. V. to {hinc.with unchangeable fplendor, 

lightening throughout the Univerfc every 
poffiblc Subjeft, by nature fuiccptiWc of 
its benign influence- Paflions and other 
obftaclcs may prevent indeed it$ efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun ; but it felf neither admits Dimmu- 
fwn, nor Change, becaufe the Darkneis rt- 
fpefts only particular Percipients. Amortg 
thefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 



4 



not been yet i and mulutudes, that pofCbly may netci 
exifl at alL • i •! 

But there are other ReafonerSi who muft furcly have 
had very different notions ; thofc I mean, who rcprc- 
fent Truth not as the kfli but the frji of Beings j 
)vIio call it immutablt^ eUrna/^ cmniprtjcni \ Attributes, 
that all indicate fomethmg more than human* To 
thefc it muft appear fomewhat ftrange, how men 
ftiould im:igine» that a crude account of the method 
how they ptraivi I'iiith, was to pafs for an account of 
TfUih itfdf\ as if to dcfcribe the road to London^ couJd 
be called a Defcriptian of that Metropolis, 

For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fition and Reflection, and am taught the procefs atl 
large how my Ideas are all generated, I feem to view 

I the 
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and crroor, and for that Subordinatien of Ch. V^ 
Inteliigence^ which is their, lutural confc*^ 
qaence. 

We have daily experience in the Works 
9^ Art, that % partial Knowlege will fuf- 
iicp for ConUmplatkn^ the' we know not 
ft^pgbs to proiefs ourfelves Artifts, Much 
more Js this true» with refped to Na^ 
xaRE i and well for mankind is it found 
D d 3 to 



diehuman Soul in the lightof a Crucible, where Truth) « 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiftry. Thejf 
may confift (for aught we know) of natural materials, 
but arc as much creatures of our own^ as a Bolus or 
£Kxir. , ' 

-If ASkon by his Urania intended to 'reprefent 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more aiw 
tient, as well as a hx more noble origin. 

Heov'nfy born/ 

' ^Before the hills appea^Jj or fountains fio'a! d^ 

Thou with eternal Wifdom didjl converfe^ 

fViJdom thy Sijfer ; and with her didjl play 

tf»r /» prefenu of tV almighty Father^ pleased 

.^ ', With thy celijlial Song. — r- P.L. VII. 

Stc Proverbs VIII. ^2, &c. ^irenuah.X. 10. 
Aiarc. Antonin. IX. i. 
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Ch- V, to be true, elfe never could we attain loy 
' natural Knowlege at all, r or if the m* 
filtutive Proportions of a Clock are fo fub- 
tle, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Anift himfclf ; what fliall we fay to thojt 
feminal Proportions^ which make the' ef- 
fencc and charadcr of cvtty natural SuS- 
jeB? — Partial views, iht fmperfeilionsof 
Senfe) Inattcmion, Idlenefs, tlie turbu- 
lence of Paflions ; Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, confpirc m 
many inftances to furnifh us whh Ideas, 
fome too general^ fome too partial^ and 
(what is worfe than all this) with many 
that are erroneous^ and contrary to TrUlb, 
Thefe it behoves us to correal as Ikr as 
pciTible, by cool fufpencc and candid ex- 
aminationt 

And thus by a conne(5Hon perhaps lit- 
tle expedled, the Caufe of Letters, and 

that 
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Jthat of Virtue appear to co-incidc, itCh. V. 
[jjeing tLc bujinefs of both to examine our ^ ' 
il^eas^ and to.am^nd them by th Standard 
Ifif Nature and of Truth {b). 



In this important Work, we fliall be 
^Jcd 10 obfervc, how Nations^ like finglc 
liyitni^ have ihcir peculiar Ideas j how thcfc 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius of 

fc TifEiR Language, fince i\it Symbol mu^ 
pf courfc correlpond to its Archetype {c) ; 

m D d 4 how 

\ 

^1 \b) How ufeful to Ethic Science, ami indeed to 

^kKnowlege ill general, a Grammaticaj. Dis- 

^Ft^IslTioK into the Etyrnohgy and Meaning of WoRps 

- was eftecmcd by the chief and ablcft Philofophers* may 

be fccn by confuting Plate in liis Cratylm \ Xifi^f^h* 

Mitn IV, 5, 6. Arrian. EplifA* 17- U. 10, Marc* 

^ Jnim. IIL 11, V, 8. X. 8. 

'* (0 HOOTS XAPAKTHP sn t* aVfljwTnr 
AOrOS. Stob. Capiuntur Stgna baud Uvia^ fed ol*- 
Jirvatu digna (quad fortajfe quifpiam nonputarit) di in- 
^rnih et morihus popuhrum ti naitsnum ex Unguis ipftfrum^ 
Bacon, de Augm. Scicnt. VI. i. Vid. ctiam ^dni^iL 
Xf XI, p. 675. Edit* Cappnm. Diog, L. L p» 58. ct 
AJiTWg. Com. Tu/c. Dijp. V. 16. 



J 
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Ch. V. how the wijefi Nation?, having the 

aod hcj} Ideas ^ will conftquently have ll 
beji^xxAmojicopkus Languagesi how others^ 
vvhofe Languages are motle y and com* 
pounded, and who have borrowed from 
different countrys difFereni Arts and Prac- 
tices, difcover by Words, 10 whom they 
are indebted for Things* 



To iHuftratc what has been faid, by a 
few examples. We Britons in our lime 
have been remarkable borrowers, as out 
multiform Language may fuBiciently ibefK^n 
Our Terms in polke Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece i our Terms in 
Mufic and Paintings that thcfc came hom^ 
Italy J our Phrafcs in Cookery and iVat^*^ 
that we learnt thcie from the French*^ and 
our Phrafes in Navigation^ that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch, 
Thefe many and very different Sources of 
cur Language may be the caufc, why ith 
fo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 
we have this advantage to compcnfate the 
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dcfc<a, that what we want in Elegance^ weCh. V. 
gain in Copioufnefs, in which laft refpedl' 
few Languages will be found fupcrior to 
our own. 

''. 

W Let u8 pafs from ourfelves to the Na- 
tions OF THE East. The {d) Eaftem 
World, from the earlieft days, has been at 

tfill times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On its nativcsfair Liberty never £hed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Difcordt 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 

itiumerablc) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Government ; (for this 
was an objed, of which the Combatants 
had no conception) ) it was all from the 
}or moli ve of, ivhojlyouldbe their M a s t e R # 

whether 



(d) AiX ySif TO i\t}4Ki^rt^0i ipdti tJt n^TH Oi /Aff 

i^Xt(%iVQvrtu For thi Barbarians hy being m^n Jlavijh 
in their Manners than /Af Greeks, and thofe &f Afia //wi» 
ib^fe of Europe, juhnit te defpotk Government withmt 
murmuring or difcmient. Arifl. PoliL III. 4. 
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Ch. V. whether a Cyrus or an Artdxerxes. aifiC 

A(5;;/r/ or a Muftapfu 



ha* 



OUCH was their Condmon, and tvbat 



i I ^' I ' 



1 



was the confequeocc?— Th^V Idca^ ^be- 
came confonant to thetr fervilc $latc^, aod 
their Words became confonant to thetr 
Ifcrvilc Ideas. The great DifUncfUoh, for 
i:ver in their fight, was that ot Tyrant ai^d 
Slave; the mofl: unnatural one cpDceiV4' 
blc, and the moft fufceptible of pompi and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themfelvcs, ^g 
the meancll: and raoft abjea Reptile?. 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
ration, but every Sentiment washeighttrted 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho'thcy 
fotnetimes afcended Into t/je Greit^^M 
Magnifccnt (^), they as frequently dege- 
nerated 



VOi 



{i) The trncft Sublime of the Eaft m^y be fotrndfjl] 

the Scriptures, of wliich perh;ips the principal cauic is 
the imrmfic Greatnefs of theSubjefls there titii^; 
ihe Creation of the Univcrl'e, the DifpenCiUgus ^ H^ 
vine Providence, ^ t. 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bombaji. 77/<fCh, V. 
Creeks tooof AJia became infciScd by their 
neighbours, who were often at times not 
only their neighbours, but their maftcrs ; 
and hence that Luxuriance of the AJhitk 
Stilct unknown to the chafte eloquence 
and purity of Athens. But of the Greeks wc 

brbear to fpeak now, as we fliall fpeak of 
ihem more fully, when we have firft confix 

crcd the Naiiire or Genius of the Romans. 



And what fort of People may we pro- 
[pounce the Romans ? — A Nation engaged 
fin wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
fomc domeftic, which for fcven hun- 
Ired years wholly cngroiled their thoughta. 
lence therefore their Language be- 
came, like their Ideau copious in all Terms 
mcxprcflive of things political and well 
^^adapted to the purpofes both of Htjhry 
and popular Eloquence. ^^^Mi what was 
their Philofophy ? — As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableft Writers. 
^mUience the Unfitncfs of their Language 

to 




4" 

Ch- V* to this Subjeft ^ a defcd, which cvco C^ 

cer9\$ compelled to coafefs^ and more fully 

makes appear, when he writes Pbilofo^ ; 

phy hirofclf, from the number of termi, 

which he is obliged to invent fyj, Virgil 

feeois 



(f) Sec C'u. de Fin. L C i, 2,3. III. C. 1, aj 4f 
&c. but in particular Tufi. Difp. !• 3, where he fays, 
pHitosoPHiA jaiuit ufque ad hant aicUm^ni^. uUum 
hahuti lumtn I^ithrarum Latinarum ; • fM 1/- 
lufiranda et exdtanda nobis tjl \ ^t fh &c- Sec alfoTtt/^, 
i^ijf, IV. 3, and Aiad. L 2. where it appear^ tli;i| 'ijH 
Cicero applied himfelf to the writing of PhiUfiphy^ 
the Samara hid nothing of the kind in their lajsguage, 
except fome mean performances of AmafBmm the £^*- 
turtan^ and ethers of the fame fe^l. How fiir the if** 
Dsr4iis were indebted to Ckiro for Philofophy, atnd with 
what induftry, as wcU as cIot|ucnce» he eultirstted Ad 
Solajefl, may be fcen not only from the titlrf nA ih^ 
Work$ that are now toft, but much more from 
many iloblc ones ftill fortunately prcfcrvtrd. 

The Epkurem Poet Lucretius, who JtourHhfii 
nearly at the fame time, feems by his filcnce to have 
over*looked the Lettn writers of his own fcft - dirlv* 
ing all his Phibfophy, as well as Cicn$^ from GraUB 
Sources ^ and, like him^ acknowleging the of 

writing Phihfoplyy in Latin ^ both from the Pi^tij xn iht 
Tongue, and from the Nrotliy of tlie Subjctl. '/" ^ 
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fecms to hiive judged the moft truly ofhia ch. V* 
Countrymen, when admirtittg their infe-' 
riority in the more drglfft Arts, he con* 
eludes at hfk with his uAial maj^y. 



Nec me animt falUt^ GraioRUM obfcura reperta 
Difficile inlujlrare Latinis verfibus ejje^ 
' (Afuba navis rebus prafertim qum fit agendum J 

PfUpter EGESTATEM tINCU/E et RERUM NO* 
VITATEM : 

SeJtua me virtus tameny itfperattt voluptas 
Suavis ahticitia fuemvrs perfirre labor em 
Swidit-^"'^ Lucr. I. 137. 

tn the fame age, Varro, among fais numcrott» 
irorkS) wrote (bme in the way of Philofophy\ as did the 
Patrice Brutus, aTreatifc concerning Firtue^ much 
applauded by Ciuro % but thefe Works are now loft* 

Soon after the Writers above-mjcntioned came Ho- 
lt ACE, fome of whofe Satires and Epiitles may be juftly 
rai?iBcd among the moft valuable pieces of Latin Philo^ , 
fipbfi whether we confider the purity of their Stile, or 
the great Addrefs, with which they treat the Subject. 

\ After Horace^ tho* with as long an interval as fromi 
th^ days of Augujlus to thofe of Nerot came the Satirift 
Pbrsius, the friend and difciple of the Stoic Cormitus\ 
to whofe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 

fo 
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Cb. V* 7u RE6ERB IMPERIO ?OTULOB, 12^ 

fHa tiAierimt artes} fffy^ ^^1(^f 

FarcerefubjeBiSy ei dehellareJUperhot. 

From 
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lb Kis workS) tho* finally ihew atni ^^Jl\ 

die Science of Morals. Of him it rtiiy'^ fi 

he is almoft the fingle difficult writer among' flit LoAn 

Claflics, whofe meaning has fufficient merit, to make 

it worth while to labour thro* his obfcuritics. 

In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alfii 
Seneca ; whofe chara£ler, both as a Man and a Wri- 
ter, is difcufled with great accuracy by the noUe Au- 
thor of the Chara&irijUcs^ to whom we refer. 

Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian ;md the 
Antonines^ lived Aulus Gellius, or (as feme call 
him) Agellius, an entertaining Writer in the mif- 
cellancous way \ well (killed in Criticifm and Ai^tiqui* 
ty \ who tho' he can hardly be entitled to the nam^ of 
a Pbihffpber^ yet deferves not to pafs unmentioned )icn^ 
from the curious fragtnents of Philofophy interipqried 
in his works. 

With Aulus Gellius we range Macrobtus, not !»• 
caufc a Contemporary, (for he is fuppofed to have lived 

under 
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From confidering the Romans^ let usCh. V. 
pafs to TftE Greeks. The Grecian 

CoMMON- 



\mvi^t Honoriut and Thndofms) but from his near rcfem- 

ficc, in ihc chara£tcr of a Writer. His Works* 

tikethe other's, are mifceilaneoua j filled with Mytho- 

llogy and antient Literature, fome Philofophy being in- 

wnniscd* His Commentary upon the Sommum Sapio* 

itt/'i of Cuiro may be confideced as whoJJy of the pbik* 

UphiiQl kind, 

In the fame age with ^ulus Gellius^ flooriftcd Apu- 
xeius of Madaura in Africa^ a PlaUnic Writer, whofc 

attcr in general far exceeds his perplexed and affcfted 
Stilet too conformable to the falfe Rhetoric of the Age 
rbcn he lived. 

Of the fame Country, but cf a later Age, and a 
harflier Stile, was Martiakus Capeila, if indeed 
be dcfcrve not the name rather of a PhiloUgiJ}^ than of 
\ Phihjophtr. 

J^MxcT CapiOa^ we may rank Chaicidius the Ph* 

^UrnCf tho* both his Age, and Country, and Religion 

re doubtful* His manner of writing is rather more 

greeable than that of the two preceding, nor docs he 

appear to be their inferior in the knowlcgc of Philofo- 

ihy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon the 

maus of Pkt^> 

The 
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Ch, V. CoMMONWEALTHS,whjIcthey maintaiRCc 
their Liberty, were the moil heroic Con- 
federacy, that ever cxifted. They wcr« 

tlie 



Tlic laft Latin Philofopher was BoETHitfS^ 
Vas defcendcd from fome of the noUefl of the Xtimm 
Families, and was Conful in the beginning of the filth 
Century. He wrote many phildbphical Works» the 
greater part in the Lexical way. But his Eihk piecci On 
the Confokiion cf Philofaphy^ ajjd which is partly profe, 
and partly verfc, deferves great encomiums both for ihc 
Matter, and for the Stile y in which laft he approadics 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 
all refpecls preferable to thofc crabbed Afrkam already 
mentioned. By command of ThitdorU king of the 
Goihs^ it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to (ntkt 
death ; with whom the Latin Tongui^ and the lail re- 
msins of Roman Dignity^ may be faid to liarc funk in 
the wcftcrn World. 

There were other Rsmansy who left PUhJp^ 
Writings ; fuch as MusoNius Rufu», and the' 
Emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Juiiamj but] 
as thefc preferred the ufc of the Greti Tongue to iheir 
own, they can hardly be conCdercd among tiic nt 
of Latin Writers* 

And fo much (by way of Ikctch) for the Latih 
Authors of Phuosopkv ; a fmall number for fa] 
Vaft an Empire, if we confider them as all the 
of near fix fucccflivc centuries* 
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the politeft, the braveft, and the wifcft of Ch. V. 
men. In the fliort fpace of little more' 
than a Century, they became fuch Statef- 
men. Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
iicians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architefts, and (lafl: of all) Philofophers^ 
that one can hardly help confidering that 
Golden Period, as a Providential Event 

^p honour of human Nature, to fhew 
to what perfcftion the Species might af- 

fcnd is). 

^^^ Now 



^^ (f ) If we except Horner^ Hefiod^ and the Lyric 

^Foets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex* 

pcdition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been dc* 

litcd, and the dread of the Perjian power was at an 

id, the Effulgence of Grecian Genius (if 

lay \\k the exprefHon) broke forth, and flionc till 

5c time of Alexander the Maadmiany after whom U 

fappeared, and never rofe again. This is that Golden 

fefiod fpoken of above. I do not mean that Greed 

Pad not many writers of great merit fubfcqucnt to that 

^riod, antl cfpecialJy of the philofophic kind j but the 

Tiotj the Striking^ the Sublime (call it as you pleafc) 

at that time to a height, to which it never 

gfceiid in any after age. 

E« 'The 
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Ch. V. Now THE Language of rvin 
Greeks was truly like themielvcs^ it was 

con- 



The fkwc Had of fortune b^ ibeipcpiifejtf jRnK- 
When the Pynic wars were aide4»flid Ggrii^^ihA 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (Itt Htraa infixnm 
ns) they began to cultivate the poGlKi|rlk Icwil 
foon after this, their great Oratory and Hiftorivu^ 
and Poets arofe, and Rome^ like Gr^wr, hadher GiUw 
•Pirhdf which lafted to the death of OGavim Ca» 
far. 

I call thefe two Periods, firom the two greateftGc' 
niufes that flourifbed in each, one the Socratic 
Period, the other the Ciceeonxan. 

There arc dill farther analogies fubfifting between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as foUici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impend'ed^as threatened their de* 
ftruckion by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, a general fecurity loon en* 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate thofeof 
Elegance and Pleafure. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike die vi- 
tious temper of high fed animals) fo by this die bands 
of union Were iufeniibly dilTolved. Hence then among 

the 
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iformable to their tranfcendcnt andCh. V, 
univerfal Genius* Where Matter fo^ 
i abounded^ 



the Greeh that fatal Pilopanm/ian War, which togc- 
^^cr with other wars, its immeUiaie confequence, broke 
^Bbe confederacy of their Commonwealths; wafted their 
^■rength ; made them jealous of each other; and thus 
^Bia%*eda way for the contemptible kingdom oi Maad^n 
Hb enflavc them all, and afcend in a few years to utii-* 

vcrfal Monarchy, 

A like luxuriance of profperity fowcd difcord among 
the Romans ; raifed thofe unhappy contcfts between the 
Sinati and the Gracchi i between Sylia and Mariusi 
between Pcmpey and Cafar\ till at length, after the 
ift ftruggle for Liberty by thofe brave Patriots Brutus 
nd Cajfiui 71X. Philippic and the fubfequent defeat of 
Antony at Afliumy the Romans became fubjcfis lo the 
dominion of a Fellow-Citizen. 

Kit muft indeed be confefTed, that after Akxauder and 
Haviui had cflablifhed their Monarchies, there were 
lany bright Gcniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. AriJiotU maintained a friendfhip and 
cpiftolary correfpondaicc with Alexander. In the time 
of the fame Monarch lived Ihiophra/ius^ and the Cy- 
nic* DiogesiS, Then alfo Dimojlhcftes and Mfchmn 
fpoke their two celebrated Orations, So likcwife in the 
ac of Qilaviki^ Virgil wrote his Emid^ and with 
£ ^ 2 liarmi 
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J^ 'Philemon or Me- Ch. V. 

• -; , ' ',• 'ains of a Mitn^ 

Sy^\i^ 1 Lays of a 

.S. Vv ^'^ ihefublimc 

>5^/ <*V^^ ; ^ Homer. The 

^ \ ' rates was enabled 

all the accuracy of 
nice counterpoife of 
- Demojihenes found mate- 
ut nervous Compofition, that 
.orce of unafFedled Eloquence, 
A ru(hed, like a torrent, too impe- 
jus to be withflood. 

Who were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofophy^ than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his difciple, Ariftotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their charaAer of Com-^ 
fqfition ; for as to their Philofophy it/elf, 
it was in reality the fame. Ariftotle, 
ftridt, methodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought ; fparing in Ornament ; with 
little addrefs to the Paffions or Ima- 
gination ; but exhibiting the whole with 
£ e 3 fuch 
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Ch- V, abounded, Words folloyred of courfe, an 
thofc exquifitc in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they flood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subjedt to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
exprcflcd in Greek. 

Here were Words and Numbers for 
the Huraour of an Arijiophanes ; for the 

native 



Horace^ Varius, and many other fine Writers, partook 
of his protcftion and royal munificence. But then it 
rouft be remembered, that ihcfc men wcrcbredandcdu- 
cated in the principles of a free Government, It wai 
hence ihcy derived that high and manly fpirit, which 
made them the admiration of after- ages. The Suc- 
ceflbrs and Forms of Government left by AUxamierznd 
OdlaviMSf foon ftopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble faying of l^ngimu^ 
0^f4^«i Tt yci^ U^ifr, rd (pcavii^xTa tmv ^iy^LKt/poiim 
ii EAET0EPIA, jtj iiriXTriV**, j^ UfAHL ii^u$ft\ 

■ErfwrT** PiyoTifAix^^ It ss LiBERTV (hat isfmmdi9 
nurji tht f€n*immts cf gnat Gmiufcs ; t9 infpirt Jlkat 
with hopf '9 tc t^Jh fur ward the propntftty ef c&nteflmt 
with another, and the generaui emulation ofiitBg tkij^ 
ih rank. Dc SubL Scd 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- Ch. V. 
nander\ for the amorous Strains oizMm- 
nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion i and for ihc fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
fame in Profe. Here Ifocrates was enabled 
to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoife of 
Didlion. Here Demojihenes found mate** 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unafFedled Eloquence, 
which rufhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withflood. 



I 



Who were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofophy, than Xenophon^ 
Plato ^ and his difciple, Ariftotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their charadler of Com^ 
fqfition % for as to their Philofophy itjelf^ 
it was in reality the fame. Arijiotle^ 
ftrift, methodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought \ fparing in Ornament 5 with 
little addrefs to the Paflions or Ima- 
ination ; but exhibiting the whole with 
E c 3 fuch 
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fuch a pregnant brevity, that in crety 
fcntencc wc fccni to read a page. 
How cxquifitcly is fhid all pcrformtd in 
Greek ? Let thofc, who imagirtc it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themfclves eHhcr by attempting to 
tranflatc him, or by perufing his tranfla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when wc lead cither 
Xenophoh or Plato^ nothing of this me-^ 
thod and ftrift order appears. The Vor* 
mal and Didaclk is wholly (fropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profcf- 
fing to be teachers ; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, irt which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners, 



I 



And yet though thefe differ in (bfS 
manner from the Stagirite^ how difftr- 
cnt are they likewifc in charadlct from 
each other? Flato^ copious, figora-j 
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five, and majeftic ; intermixing at times Ch* V, 
the facetious and fatiric > enriching bis 
Works with Talcs and Fables, and the 
myftic Theology of ancient times. Xe-^ 
nophcrif the Pattern of perfe<fl fimpli- 
city I every where fmooth, harmonious, 
and pure ; declining the figurative, tljc 
marvelous, and the myftic ^ afcending 
but rarely into the Sublime i nor then 
fo much trufting to the colours of Siilc, 
as to the intrinfic dignity of the Sentiment 
itfelf. 

■ The Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to fuit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 

■ when we read either of the two, we can* 
not help thinking, that it is he alone, who 
has hit its charafter, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any other 
manner. 



And thus is the Greek Tongue, 
from its Propriety and U/iiver/a/ity, made 
E e 4 for 
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Ch. Y.for an that is great, and ail that u hemh 
^ful, in every SuhjeB, and under tvery fbnv 
tf writing. 



GRAII8 ingenium, G&aiis dedit ere 

rotunda 
Mufa kqui. 



It were to be wi(hed, that thofe amongft 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leifure (for as to 
fuch, as do either from views more fprdidi 
weleave them, like Slaves, to their deftined 
drudgery) it were to be wiflied, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifti for letters) 
would infpeft the finifhed Models of Gre^ 
cian Literature I that they would not 
wafle thofe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
French and Engltjh Prefs; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 
6 any 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarely Ch. V. 
ftill, any folid improvement. 

H To be competently flfi^illcd in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
fclf is attended with delight, and refem- 
bles a Journey through fome pleafant 
Country, where every mile we advance^ 
new charms arifc. It is certainly as ealy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gameftcr, or many 
other Charadlers equally illiberal and low. 
The fame application, the fame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thofe who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that it is Men, and not Books^ we muft 
iludy to become knowing ; this I have 
always remarked from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common confolation and 
language of Dunces. They fheltcr their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whufe tranfcendcnt abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have been fufficient ef 
' ihemfthes to great and important End%, 
But alas ! 

jyecipit exemplar vkiis imitabHi^— 

In truth, each man's Underftanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compofite 
of natural Capacity^ and oi Juper^mducei 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will be 
neceffarily thofe, who poflefs the befi Ca* 
pacities, cuhivated with the bejl Habits. 
Hence alio moderate Capacities, when 
adorned whh valuable Science, will far 
tranfcend others the moft acute by na- 
ttite, when either ncgkaed, or applied 
to low and bafe purpofes* And thus for 
the honour of Culture and GOO0 
Learning, they are able to render a 
man^ if he will take the paim, intrinf^ 
cally more excellent than his natural Supe- 
riors* 



An0 



^ 



^ 
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And fo much at prcfcnt as to general ch^ y. 
Ideas; how we acquire themi whence^ 
they are derived \ what is their Nature i 
and what their conneSlion with Language. 
So much likewife as to the Subjed of this 
Trcatife, Universal Grammar. 



End of the Third Book* 



AD- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

fTTHE following Notes are either Tran^ 
Jlations of former NoteSy or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly Ex-' 
trails from Greek Manufcripts^ which 
(as the Author has faid already concern^^ 
tng others of the fame kind) are n)alu^ 
able both for their Rarity^ and for their 
intrinfic Merit. 
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P* 1 ig — in theNotcbcre fubjoined mention is made 
of the Real Now, or Instant, and its dEcacf- 
To which wc may add, that there is not only z ntajfarj 
Conncftion between Exijiina and the Prejini InftmU 
becaufe m otiur Point of Time can properly be faiJ t§ 
hf but alfo between Exijitnce and i//f, bccanfc what- 
ever liviiy by the fame rcafon nccefiarily //• Hcn^c 
Soph§cks^ fpcaking of Ttmepn/int^ elegantly fays of it— 

The LiviN^G, and Naw pn/epit Timk. 

Trachin* V. Il?5# 

P. 227.^The Paflage in VirgUf of which Sitvm 
here fpeaks, is a dcfcription of Turrtus's killing two 
brothers, Amycus and Diarcs j after which the Poet fay* 
of him, 

^^curru abfajfa DuoRUM 
Sufpendit capita 

This, literally tranflated, is — he hung up 9n hit 
riet thi htads of Two pitfonSi which w^n ati #^ 
whereas the Scnfe requires, 9f the Tw& perJkm^iiM 
is to fay, of Jmycus and Disra* Now this by Ani^ 
rum would have been cxprcil properly, as An^tm 
means The Tw§i by Duorum isexprcft impropalyi 
as it means only Two indtfimitly^ 

P, 259.— The PafTage in Note (^) {xomThmifiius^ 
may be thus rendered — Nature in many injlama ap- 
pears to make her tranfiticn by little and little^ fi that in 
fome Beings it may bi doubted^ whether they an Animk 
tff Figitabli. 

P 
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Note {()—The. 



the : 



I 



I 



' number cf thingt 
many J which havi a mojl known Existence, but a m&Ji 
UNkncwn EsSEKCE j fuchfor exampU as MotiOHi PIacc» 
and mon than either ofthem^ Time. Ti^e Existence 
ef iach &f theft is known and indifputabUy but what thiir 
Essence //» or Nature ^ is among the m&Ji difficult things 
to difcern* The Soul atf^ is in the fame Oafs: that it is 
fimtthing^ is moji tvident i but what it /V, is a matttr 
mtfi eafy to Uarn; Aicx* Aphrod* p. 142^ 

P. 340. — hhHG\3AGZ — INCAPABIB OF COMMU- 
NICATING Demonstration,] Sec Three Trca- 
lifcs, or Vol. I. p, 220, and the acidkiona! note on the 
wordsi The Source efinfiniti Truths^ &c. 

P. 368,— in the lAoXt—yit fi held the PhiUfopher of 
MaljnclLury, and the Author of the EJfay^ &c.J 

Phi/oponus^ from ihe Philofophy of Plato and Pytha* 
gorasj fccms to have far excelled thefe Modims in his 
account of Wisdom or PHitosoPHY, and its Jttri* 
bttteSf or ejfential Chara£Iers^~U^09 yotf $>»Ae«r&^iag 
TO f^ roli 'sroAXoK ip^vo'* StoiPofoiv iiT^xi riy XQiumiotv^ 
>^ TO [* TCK "nroXAorf fp^nri HOivwifiar it7^ai t/** SiOt(pi* 
fwr*!*' if yap S\)%^U ri iu^ai ^arvuf (kge (patrlr,;) 

(Ifg^ tTfv) TO itdtpOfOU TBTWV UTTfTlf* Hi HUloV 3^ *irT¥ 

JiaCpo^Av, aXXot ti xoivov ip^ttfny* It is the pro- 
per BUSINESS OF Philosophy to shew m 

MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, 
WHAT IS THEIR CoMMON CHARACTER J and t^ 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A CoMMON ChA- 
HACTER, THRO' WHAT IT IS THIY DIFFER, /l 

F f is 
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is tndiid no difficult matter to /hew the cmrnnon CbeBToSer 
9f a Wood' Pigeon and a Dove, (for this is evident to 
every one) but rather to tell where lies the Differ enee ; JUT 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horfe^ hit ra* 
ther to JhrdJ^ what they poffefs in common. Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. 

p. 2yg — THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITB THAN, 

far^.] The Words of Arijlotle^ here referred to, arc 
thefe — /ixftAXov ^ in ro Z mxa 9^ to xaXo o tok 
Tiff (pva-sccg ffj/oK, ti ev tok rig r living. Thb Prin- 
ciples OF Design and Beauty are mere in the 
fToris of Nature, than they are in thofe of Art. 

P. 379. — WE MUST OF necessity ADMIT A 

Mind, ^f.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third book of a manufcript Comment ^/Proclus on 
the Pai iiienides of Plato, is here given for the fake of 
thofc, who have curiofity with regard to the do£bine 
of Ideas, as held by antient Philofophers. 

El Si fu (rvvTCfx^Ai; uttuv rriy atriav rr\q rZy liiuv wro- 
6i(riU}g^ {fi* r.if ixtivGi; »;fsa-«, pririov or* ravroe. TjaUx 
o(rx ooxTXy vpdvioc X; utto aXrivviv^ u utto TarjIotAXTv 
ffik, 5 KXT* oiirioLV' oiX\* utto rauTo/x ji'th otivuxTO^' 
ifi yxf iu ToTg Cre^oiq tx k^UtIovx, vZ^y 1^ Acvof, 
X; aiTiXy x) Tx aiTiaf, xj htu tx XTroTsXia-fAarx 
xfimw Twv x^X^^^ ufof T^ }^ (proriv ^AciforiXng' 
Si7 zj^o tZv kxtx (TUjuSiS'/^xcff a:»T*Ccjy iZjxi tx xafi* ai- 
T«, Turm yx^ txEao-K to xxtx cru/x£c?>ixo^' Sf£ ts 
ano TxvlofxxTit •sr^to'Q'jTi^oy xv r,v to kat* air/ap, s» xj 

UTTO. TX\jIoiJ.XT>S TX QuOTXTX J/J T^^'J (PxVtoSv, ]f 

there- 
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therefore we are to relate ctmctfely the Caufe^ why THE 
Hypothesis of Ideas pleafed them (pzmAj Parmc" 
nides^ Zeno^ Socrates^ &c.) we mujl begin by obferving 
that all the various vifible objects around uSy the hea" 
venly as well as thefuhlunary^ are either from Chanxe, 
or according to a Cause. From Chance is im- 
possible ; for then the more excellent things (fuch as 
Mindy and Reafon^ and Caufe^ and the EffeHs ofCaufe) 
will be among thofe things that come lajl^ andfo the End- 
iNcs of things will be more excellent than their Begin- 
nings. To which too may be added what Ariftotle y&yj ; 
that essential Causes ought to be prior to 
ACCIDENTAL, in as much as EVERY accidental 
Cause is a Deviation from them ; fo that 
whatever is the EffeSf of fuch effential Caufe [as is indeed 
every work of Art and human Ingenuity] muff needs 
hi prior to that which is the Effect of Chance^ even tho* 
we were to refer to Chance the moft divine of viftble ob- 
je^Sj [the Heavens themfelves]. 

The Philofopher, having thus proved a definite Caufe 
of the World in oppofition to C/w»f/, Proceeds to fhcw 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Caufe muft be On £. After which he goes on^ as 
follows. 

— — — 'E» juiv Jw ixoyoy t5to, aroirov. ?r«» yx^ ti 

viXll/ TWV UfgfWV tSc T8T«P ikxlotq X^iT-floV^ TO X«T« 

xiyov 9^ yyuffiv •aroiivj h<ru t» IlavTo? ov, }^ t3 "OX* 
IJkiooiy W^y oifr ain'otf otxiyn roiiro, '£* S\ Koyay 
ivov, 9^ auro j^ivwG-xoy, Oihv lauro i-nTps ruv XJcivTUiV 
ofiTiov ov, S rZro iyvoisVi otyvo^nirsi my Ix^rrH (^uo'iv. 
£1 Of oiSiVi OTi xar acioiv eh tv Tffo^vh; aniovy to 
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kfitf oihif ob^m i^ n ifiv (nirio¥ cj^i^ivw;* liin uf n^ 
TO Udiirv Mj WA^iot fg «i;v TO liftv, ctf» ffi 1^ «i«ri«». 

K^i El TKTOf ?)T0I lie fJIUTO ftfdt |3A[irOK« 3Sy f«IUT6^ ^t- 

Xoi< fitJf Tve Ko^p.i}c»c A^^j/Vf, 1^ T« uifij f^ w» n 
ni», 9^ iTiv i» auT^ t© Hi^, tjf iv «*▼*»>, ^^f^^ t5c 
uXn^— —jViti^ ir THjs Cause be void of Rea- 
son, that irtdtid would he ahfurd j fir ihm again then 
W9uld bi Jamtthtng ammg theft things^ whkh cenu laji 
in 0rder^ more ixjlUnt than iheir Principle or Cauji, / 
mean by more txulUnt^ feme thing operating aectrding |« 
Reafon and Knowlege^ and yet within that Univirfe^ afid 
a Part of that It^hoiff which i>, what it is^ /r§m a Caufe 
d^oid of Reafon* 



But if^ on the contrary^ THE Caose OF THE Uni- 
verse BE A Cause, having Reason and Jtmw* 
ing itfelft it of eouffe knows itftlf to he the Caufe of all 
things ; elff being ignorant of thtSy it would hi igmrant 
9fits own nature* But if it know ^ that from its vekt 
Essence it is the Cause of the Universe^, 
and if that ^ which knows one part of a Relation eiefniti- 
fyf knows alfo ofnecejfity the other ^ it knows for thiireO' 
fon definitely the thing of which it is the Cauji. It 

KNOWS therefore THE UNIVERSE, eind alt 

things out of which the Univtrfe is compofedy of all which 
alfo it is the Caufe, But if this hi tfkif it is ividentthat 

BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 
ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER IT- 
SELF, AND IS SUBSEQUENT. It is therefor e^ throtfgh 
iertaiti Reasons and Forms devoid of Matter 

thi 
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ihai it imws tbefi mundane Rcafom and Forms ^ 9Ut of 
which the Univerfe is comps/ed^ and that tht Univerfe is in 
iti at in a Cauft^ dijlin^tfrom and without the Matter. 

?• 380 — AQREEABLE TO WHICH IdEAS THESE 

Works are fashioned, ^c] It is upon ihefc 
I Principles that Nicemachus in his ArithmttiCf p. 7, 
calls the Supreme Being an Anijl^y tS t8 rt-x/trv 
0iJ itatmi^^ in Dei art if as mente. Where Phils- 
ponus^ in his manyfcript Comment^ obfcrvcs as follows 
— Ti;^viTt)i> (pno-i Tok die I', wf jffdvim r<x; -crgtitToti aV- 
rUq M^ T«V A(?)<wf di^rm ij^fli7a. He calls GO0 an 
Artist, as pofejjing within himfelf the firji Cetufes of 
ail things^ emd their Rjafins or Proportions. Soon after 
fpeaking of thofc Sketches, after which Painters work 
and finifh their Piftures, he fubjoins-^^warTrip Zu 
i;pfK, fiC T« Ttfioturot 9if,t0Ly^0L^f,^xTX |3A£^o»1f c, ^oa* 
^lAitf r^ii T%y KTW K, i j7ijut*»fj)'oVi ^foc Wuvot, miro^ 

fsit T^it o-KiOLy^apYi^aTOt tiiTiAw itriv, intTvoi it al tv rZ 

3*1 w xiyoi (Xgp^cruiroi »^ i7a]!lfXc»0i [ir»^* ^/f thire^ 
fore it/f, looking upon fuch Sketches as thefe^ make fuch 
and fuch particular things^ fo alfo the Creator^ looking at 
thoje Sketches of his^ hath formed and adorned with beauty 
all things here below, ff^e muji remember however^ that 
the Sketches here are imperfe^ \ but that the others, thofe 
Reasons or Proportions^ which exffl it$ Goo, are 
Archetypal and all-perfect. 

It 15 according to this Philofophy, that Milton reprc- 
fcnts GW, after he had created this vifiblc World, 
contemplating 
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Jm frojpiafrtm his thrwe^ b$w gad^ biwfakf 
Answering hi» crbat Idsa — ^ 

P- Loft, Vn. 5s6. 

Pr$€bit proret the Exiftietice of thefe Gemiral 
Ideas or Universal Forms by the following Ar* 

guments. 1* reiW in* cUrim tS waAot AnS t3 

TiMii XTon^oif TO H atmi vS TiMPi v«i«r» dfri riic unrrS 
mm WW riri fr» vrgira^^ twtf ri vei^jtuiis lm» 

•Tot TO vvp 9^ ITJWi ^tffA9rnla afxAw, j^ &i ^ff/Mv^ 
II 4^^ J^'oMTi ^fl#iif, 1^ f;;j^n (^sm, i^ firi vav1i«f 
iil0K *v aXiitii T0» ^oj^oVf pdTft dvrS t« Tmai vsu?* s^ 

TO aiTlOV 8» rs 1E7ftvlo( ivTU TW CiVftl TSrOlttt TVTO If! 
tr^WTWf, 07r£p XOCfM^ JlUT£f«f . II Jn HOa-fAQi VXi" 

cufjua fiJuv ifi 'croivio/iuv, irvi av }^ Iv tm aiTi» ts 
Koa'fJi.\t tccZtx zrgtarttif* to j^ap auTo aiTio» i^ nXiof| 
9^ (TfXrt^v, f^ «y6^i()?roif vwsfnfff^ 9^ 7wirov^ s^ oA«( 
ri iiSn^ T» iv t« vraili' Taura af « Wf wr«c ifli' f» 
tS ««Tia tS ZTfltkloCj uKXo^ ^Xioi Tsa^i tcV f^^«»ii, ^ 
aX?.o; ai>Sg»70(| >^ Tuv iiSvv l^olfaq cx;»rov. cfiv apft 
TA fiJri 17^0 Twy a*<rOnTii;v, t^ airy* ouTttv ra ififju^f 
yui xctri riv ti^vijiAfvoy Xe}^oy, h rti ^%oi ri xo(r(JL^ 
^BJailU Mtia •GrfouTratfj^ovIa. If therefore THE Cause 
OF THE Umi VERSE li a Caufe which operates merely 
ly exi/iingf and if that which operates merely by exifling^ 
operate from its own proper EJpme^ such Cause is 

PRIMARILY, what ITS EfFHCT IS SECONDARI- 
LY, and that^ which it is primarily^ it giv^h to its Ef 
fe£l fcondarily. It is thus that Fire both givcth Warmth 
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tofimething elfe^ and is itf elf warm ; that the Soul gtveth 
Life^ andpoffeffith Life ; and this reafining you mayper^ 
ceive to he true in all things whatever yW^i(h operate nurefy 
hy exifling. It follows therefore ^ that the Cause 
OF the Universe, operating after this manner^ is 
that primarily, which the World is se- 
condarily. If therefore the World he the pit- 
nitude of Forms of all Sortsj the/e Forms must 
also be primarily in the Cause of the 
World, y^r it was the fame Caufe, which conjiituted the 
Sun J and the Moon^ and Man^ and Horfej and in gene- 
ral all the Forms exifling in the Univerfe. Thefe therefore 
ixifl primarily in the Caufe of the TJniverfe \ another Sun 
befides the apparent j another Many andfo with refpeSf to 
every Form elfe. The Forms therefore^ previous to 
the fenfible and external Forms, and which according to 
this reafoning are their active and efficient Cau- 
ses, are to be found pre-existing in that One 
AND common Cause of all the Universe, 
Prodi Com. MS. in Plat. Pannenid. L. 3. 

We have quoted the cjjbove paffages for the feme 
reafon, as the former ; for the fake of thofe, who may 
have acuriofity to fee a fample of this antient Philofo* 
phy, which (as fome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenidesy Pythagoras^ and 
Orpheus himfelf. 

If the Phrafe, to operate merely by exifling j (hould ap- 
pear queftionable, it muft be explained upon a fuppofi* 
tion, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes ZTtfecon-- 
daryy intermittent, or adventitious^ but all original, ever 
perftSi and eJfentiaU See p. 162, 359. 
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That wc fhould not thcrcfgrc think of a blind mc^ 
ftUui operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long befpre prepared U5, hy uniting Kftwu- 
bge with mturai Efficacy^ where he form$ the Chara£lcr 
of thcfc Divine and CrtaUvt Ideas. 



But let us hear him in his own Language.- 
ii^fp iUx<iift,€\f Wv Ihir^x oImtZu (fc. iStm) a^egj'- 
iro^rfiixi c7i« rmy yvttt^tfAUiTiOitiift cltto jutf TftfV (^o'uutfir 
Xo^bfv xd&vfAiif TO anTM rt4 uvm i5"04t»tixo\» m iff Hf 
•moiM^t' awo Si ruiv Tf^kixwtr to ^i«wr»»to>, ami^ 904ifrtt| 
1^ 1^ ^1) avTu Tw f^i^ai Q-Ciyo-i, j^ tauta UtifFoilt^ (^» 
|Uf9 aiTtar fnrdti taV iJftstc Jnj(Aiv^^i)c«c; cijtxa ^ tef^i( 
Wm-wif TWi^ xfltTflfr (pufl-ijf oiwQTtK'n^hnii^i. Bvt if W$ 
Jhuld cbufi i& dtfiui the peculiar charaHer c/lu^As hy 
things more ^nnvn to u$ than them/ehefy let tts ajfumt 
from NATURAL Principles the Power of if* 

FECTING, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the thimgS skot 

iheyeffeH^ and from ARTiFrciAL Principles the 
Power of comprehending all that they efeGy 
althsugh they did not effe^ ihtm merely hy extfling\ ani 
then uniting thife two^ Ut vs fay thai Ideas are at ena 
the EFFICIENT and intelligent Causes ^f all 
things produced according to Nature. From book the fe* 
cond of the fame Commait. 



The Schoolman, Thomas Jquifias^ a fubtlc andaeute 
Twrriter, has the following fcntcnce, perfectly cor- 
refpouding with this Philofophy, Res omne^ eomparaM-^ 
fur ad Divinum JntelUiiumy fuut arttfiaata aa Artm* 
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The Vcrfes of Orpheus on this fubje£t may be found 
in the tra£k De Mundoy afcribcd to ArtftotUy p, ^3, 
J^iUu Syllurg. 

XiZ% a^cny yiv^ro^ ZtZ^ ^. r. ^. 

P. 391 — Wrere all things lie inveloped, 

— tea w/p in TA IIOAAA xotra in ma [Ai** 
(tcr/MOP, TotraZra 9^ TO EN ixmo wgo ru fAtgwfii 
^ari TO mii[j\ ii^t^U* i yaf a, <J( i^axifoir, x«^ 
6^^(p 2?rfu<ri7nro^ (^o^f Ac^ctv, aXa £N, ilX 
IIANTA. Js nufnerous as is the MultitOdb 
OF Individuals hy Partition, fo numerous aljo is that 
Principle of Unity by irif/v^^y^?/ Iinpartibility. For 
it is not One, as a minimum is one^ (according to what 
Spcucippus feemed to fay y) but it is One, as being alj, 
things. Damafcius cri^* '•^fX^y> MS. 

P. 408 — the wisest Nations^ — the most 
COPIOUS Languages.]] It is well obfcrvcd by ifefe- 

retus Nulli unquam^ qui res ignorarent^ nominal 

auibus eas exprimertnt^ quajierunt, Var. Lect. VI. i. 

P. 411, But what was thbir Philoso^ 

|»HV ?J The fame Muretus has the following paffag^ 
upon the Roman Tiste for Philosophy.—— 
Be^ti autem iUi^ et opulenti^ et omnium gentium viSfores 
Komani, inpetendis honor thus ^ et in prenfandis civibus^ 
et in exteris nationihus verho componendisj re compilandis 
occupatif phiio/ophandi curam fervis aut libertis fuis^ et 
Qr4fcidi$ efurifntiktis relin^uebant^ fpji% quod ab avari- 

tia^ 
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fiat qmd ai amkitism^ qu&d a vduptatii^us niiquumm 
Umporist ijm Ji partem aUquam nut ad mdimdum GtM* 
mm qmmp'wm ph'thjophum^ aut ad dliqumt dt phihfiphk 
Mtlium ml Ugmdum vel fcribendum cmiuitjini^jamfid 
iruditimh mlmtn pirvimjfe^ jam viHam a Jt it pr&fiis* 
Umj&an Gractam fimnmhant^ Var* Left, VL i* 






IN. 




N D E X. 



A. 

ADJECTIVE, how h diSers firs: cci-r Arriinr 
tivcs, fuch as the Verb, 2=.i th* Pirrih '.t. : •.1^. 
verbal, 187. pronomixui, 185. iriczij fp rs f "^-g ac 
have no Genders, — — — soz 

Adverbs, their chancier and ufc, 252 rr :ix- -ii- 
verbs of Inienfion and RcmiEc::, 155. cf C:=ra- 
rifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Plice, inf Mo- 
tion, 204, 205. made out of Prepfc-'£d?5i£, ir 5. Ai- 
verbs of Interrogation, 2c6. afEnitr berrec: dridc 
laft, and the Pronoun relative, 2c6 :o 2cS. Afrrrn 
derived from every Part of Speech, 2:g. f:r.*wd fr 
every Predicament, 210. called by ±t izsL: IIx;- 
^Exlr?, _ — — — uzi^ 

^SCHINES, — 4;^ 

Alexander Aphrodisieksis, 294,31^,433. zii 
account of Phanfy or Imagination. — 7C' 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his inrocnce t:;c- u^ 
Gr^^i Genius, — — 4:9,4.20 

Amafinius, — — ^12 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its rtl2'::cs» 
4. of the progrefs of human Kncwiejs frc^- C'lrr.- 
plex to Simple, ic of the Soul's two prlncpil Pet- 
ers, 1 7 of the Species of Sentences, ;r:i. hi* t.-.O.ta 
of God, 55. quoted, 59. his notion cf a Ve-'-, J -, 
193. his notion of Time, ICC. illulirsies i::r.-.//;- 
177/rthe Species of Modes or Sentences, 145. c-curc;, 
154. his notion of conjuncUve P2rticlcs,ir.d c:':h; 
Unity which they pro<!uce, 241. quoted, 2'8. r.U 
account of Sound, Voice, Articulation, ^£. 321, 
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328. of the difUnftion between a Symbol and aRc* 
fcmblancc, 3^1. what he thought the human Bod^ 
with refpeft to the Soul, 334. his triple order of 
Wc3S or Forms, — ^- — jgi 

Jnaiyfss and Synihijuf 2, 3, 3671 analyfis of Cafe. 

275* 276, 285 

ilNaXAGOiLAS — 269 

Antholocia Ga. — — 47* 50 

Antoninus, — 183,310,405,407,416 

Apollonius» thi Grammarian^ explains the Spccicf 
of Words by the Species of Lettcrsi 27, his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quotcdi 63- ht$ 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70, explains the 
Diftinftion and Relation between the Article and 
ihc Pronoun, 73* 74. bis two Species of Afi{i( Of 
Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between the 
Prepofitive and Subjun£livc Anicles, 78. explains 
the nature of the Subjunftivc Article, 80, corrcfls 
Jiorner from the do£binc of Enclitics, 84, 85. his 
notion of that Tenfc caJled the PrmUntum pirftc* 
tum^ 129. holds the Soul's difpoCtion peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verb»> 141. hisnotionof the Indicative 
Mode, 151. of the Future, implied in all Impera- 
lives, 155. explains the power of thpfc paft Tenfc8| 
found in the Greek Imperatives, j 56. his Idea of tic 
Infinitive, 165. hisnarne for it, 166. quoted, 16S, 
1 75. his notion of middle Verbs, t ^ 6. quotcdf 1 79, 
1 8 1 , 195* explains the power and efTeft of the Greet 
jfrtkle^ 217 to 222, holds it cfTcntial to ihePronotin 
not to coalefce with it, 225 to 228* (hews the dif* 
fcrent force of the Article when diFcrently placed tjt 
the fame Sentence, 231, quoted, 2^8,239, '^'3 iJf^ 
pf the Prcpofition, — ▼-- -^ 26 1 

A^u« 
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Apuleius, (hori account of him, — 415 

AquiNAS, Thomas, quoted, — 440 

Argument n priori & a pofteriori, 9. lO. which of the 
two more natural to Maii| — — itid> 

Aris-fophanes, — — — 420 

Aristotle, his notion of Truth, 3, quoted, 8. his 
notion of the difference between things abfoiutcly 
prior, and relatively prior, 9f 10. quoted, 15* his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20» of 
Subftance, 29. divides things intoSubftance and Ac- 
cident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
and why, 32, 33, 34* W^' bis notion of Genders, 
42. his account of the metaphorical ufe of Sex, 48. 
quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a Verb, 96- 
his notion of a Now or Inflant, 1 02 . of Senfation li- 
milcUtoit, 104, 105,431. of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. quoted, 119, 
193, Ms notion of Subftance, 202. c^aJls Eunpidn 
w©«»?Tr,f, 223* himfelf called /^^ S/^^i//Vf, why, 
ihid, a diftinftion of his, 224. his definition of aCon- 
jun£Hon, 239, a paffagc in his Rhetotic explained, 
240* his account of Relatives, 286. his notion of the 
divine Nature, 301. whomhethoughtitwasprobable 
AcGodsftioukl love, 302. his notion of In tell eft and 
tntclligible Objefts, Hi J, held Words founded in 
Compadt, 314, 315. quoted»3io, 320, hisaccount 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion oC 
Principles, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion 
of the difference between moveable and immoveable 
Exiilcncc, 360- between intelleftual or divine Plea- 
fure, and that which is fubordinate, iktd. quoted, 
361. his notion of the divine Life or Exiftence, com- 
pared with that of Man, 362, of the difference be* 

tween 



INDEX. 

twcen the Greeks and the Bchrhariant^ 409. his da* 
rafter as a Writer, compared with Plato and Xem* 
pbortj 421. correfponds with Alexandir^ 41^ 

Arithmetic^ founded upon what Principles, 352. (Sec 
Geometry.) its fubjeft, what, 367. owca its Bdngto 
the Mind, how, — — — ihii* 

Arty what, and Artift, who, — if 1,352. 

Articles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firft kind, 21410 232. 
tfie fecond kind, 233 to 236. Engltjh Articles, their 
difference and ufe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Articles 
denote pre-acquaintance,2i8,220. thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words they af- 
fociate, with what not, 224 to 229. Greek Article 
marks theSubjeft in Propofitions, 230. Articles, in- 
ftances of their cffeft, 231, 232. Articles pronomi- 
nal, 72, 73,233. inftances of their effeft, 235, 236, 
347. Subjunftive Article,* fee Pronoun relative or 
fubjunftivc. 

Articulation^ fee Voice. 

AscoNius, — — — 132 

Attributives, 3c, 31. defined, 87. ofthefirftor- 
der, 87 to 191. of the fecond order, 192 to 211. 
5r^VERB, Participle, Adjective, Adverb. 

AuLUS Gellius, ihort account of him as a Writer, 

414 



B 

Bacok, his notion of C7«/^^r/i/ Grammar, 2. oian- 
tient Languages and Geniufes, compared to modnn^ 
288. oi mental Separation or Divifion, 306. of Sym- 
bols, to convey our thoughts, 334. of the Analogy 

be- 
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>f Nations and their Lan« 



— — 407 

/lutable, immutable, 90, 371. 

ir to Time, 91, 92. See2>«/A, 

y — — — 150 

^•^iCEPHORUs, his notion of Time pre- 

4. his Etymology of 'E7ripi(xu, 368. his 

irdcr of Forms or Ideas, — 386 

^nftrument of the Mind, 305. chief Objcft of 

.aodern Philofophy, 308. confounded with Matter, 

/2p()» human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, that, or 

Mind, which has precedence in dilTerent Sydems, 

392- 393 

BOERHAAVE, — — — 321 

BoBTHius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted. as 
ncceflary to Logicj 33. his idea of God's Exiftencc, 
92. illuftrates from Virgil the Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146. quoted, 312, held Language found- 
ed in Compaft, 3 1 5. refers to the Deity's unaltera- 
ble Nature, 36 1 . his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time (how- 
ever immenfe) and Eternity, 389. (hort account of 
his Writings, and charafter, — 416 

Both, differs from Twoj how, — 227 

Brutus, — — — — 413,419 



C. 

CiESAR, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiftle, 178 

CiESAR, OcTAVius, influence of hi:^. Government 

upon the Roman Genius, — 419, 420 

Callimachus, — — — 52 

I Cases, 
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Cases, fcarce any fuch thing in modem Lnnguag 

273 name of, whence, 277. Nominauve, 27910 

282 Accufative, 282, 283. Genitive and Datit^ 

284 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. AMa* 

tive, peculiar to the Romans ^ and how they empbyod I 

it, — — — 276,27?' 

Cau/iSi Conjunftioni conrlefl the four Spcr ^ with I 

their effects. 248. final Caufc, firft in . \(m^ , 

but lafl in Events ihid^ has its peculiar Mode, 142. 1 

peculiar Conjunftion, 248* peculiar Cafe, 287 

Chalcidh/s, 301. fliort account of him, 4*5 1 

Chance^ fubfequent to Mind or Reafon, 414i 435 a 

Charisius, Sosipater, — 205,^10 n 

CicKRo, 132,170,269,272,311,313,407. com- 

pclled to allow the unfitnefs of the Latim Tongue 1 

for Philofophy, 41 r. one of the firft that introduced | 

It into the Latin Language, 412. Cicaonian 2x1^ $$- 

cratic Periods, — — — ^ig 

City^ Feminine, why, *— ■ ^8 

CtARK, Dr. Sam. - ■ lag 

CoMPARisoK, degrees of, 197 to 199, uhy Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible wiih certain 
Attributives, ibid, why with all Subftantires, 101 
Conjunction, 32. its Definition, 238, its tw> 
kinds, 240* 241. Conjundions Copulative, 242. 
Continuative, lA/i. Snppoiitive, Pofitive, 244* CSw- 
fal, ColIe£livc, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252* 
Advcrfative, i^id. Adveriative abfoluie, 254* ofi 
Comparifon, 255. Adequate, iWrf. Inadequate, 256. 
Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunftions havcan 
obfcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 

Connective, 30, 31. its two kbda, 237. it^firfl 
kind, ihid to 260. its fecond, 26 1 fO 274* Sit 
Conjunction, Preposition. 

COK- 
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tioNSENTius, his notion of the Neuter Cend^r^ 4p 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree, 198 
Cwfinanty what, and why fo called, — - 323 

CMirarieSf pafs into each other, 132, deftrufHye of 
each Other, — — ■ > 251 

CMverfaiion^ what, — —— 398 

Cmverjion^ of Attributives into Sobftantive^ 38. of 
Subftahtives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. oflnterrogativesinto 
Relatives, and i)ice verfa^ 266^ 267. of Conneftives 
into Attributes, ■ ■ ■ 205, 272 

Corn. Nepos, — ^ — — 212 

duniry^ Feminine^ why, — — — -^ 48 

t). 

i)AMA8t;iU8, his notion of Deity, -^ 441 
Dsaibj Mafculine, why, 51. Brother to fleep, 5^ 
Dtclenjimy the hame, whence, ■ ■ 278 

Definitive, 30, 31, 214. Su Articles. 

Definitions^ what, ■ 367 

Afi^if, — — 64,76 

Demostmenes, -— « 49, 419, 421 

DirivaiivtSy more rationally formed than Primitives, 

whyi -— . 336 

Difigiiy neceflarily implies Mind, 379, 434 

Diogenes, tbeCynlcy — — 419 

Diogenes Labrtius, 34, 145, i54»3i7>33t2> 324f 

407 

HioSYsiVB cS Halicarnaffits^ 34> 35 

Diwrfiiyj its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, ^nd how, — - ibid, to 252 

D^NATus, — — — — 74, 272 

Gg E 



INDEX; 
E. . 

Earthy Fcmininey why, . ■ . . ■■. 4J 

ECCLESIASTICUS, — — ■ 56 

EUment^ defincdi 324. primary Articulationa or Let- 
ters fo called, why, ibid^ their extcnfive appUcatioiH 
325. See Litters. 
Empiric^ who, ^— ^— - 352 

EmlituSf among the Pronouns, their Ghara£lcr,jB4» -85 
English Tongue^ its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecM^ 
liar privilege of, 58. expreiTcs the power of oonlra- 
diilindive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty al 
to the exprclTion of Modes and Tenfes, 148* its an- 
alogy in the formation of Participles, 185, i86. 
ncf^iccled by illiterate Writers, ibid, force andpower 
cf i\:s Articles, 215 to 233. flicws the Predicate of 
the Proporilon by }X>rition, as alfo the AccuiEttm 
Cafe of the oentenec, 26, 274, 276. its chafaflier, 

as a L".nguage, — 408 

KncTETUs, — ' 310,407 

i:7ri>-.:,u>:> its Etyna^lo;;), 368 

Etlcry MvifcLilir.c, why, 46 

Euclid, a iliiVe-ciice between him and Virgil^ 69. his 

Tlicoror.13 louiuled npon what, • 340 

Clt.imdes, 52, 310, 331 

Kxijhn:£^ c!l:Vcr'i from EJJlnce how, 294, 433 

Expc' I- '.wV, f( ur.iled on v.-i;*::, 352 

ExUruf.nty i:s uiiJiLy, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
iV;..'. IJ.cl.lcn ic i:ci-.:ite, ilio' Science not to that, 

353 



T:n:: it. J, XLtUr^ 2, 7, tie iv.cntaiy Principles, 307. 
i:-.M.L:ii:uilv blv:::JLil ia tlicii- co-c^iiv-iicc, /i/V. and 

312. 



I N D E X. 

3I2, Foifin, its original meaning, \^hat, 310. trans^ 
fcrred from lower things to the higheft> 311. pre* 
exiftent) ;^ere» 312. defcribed by Cuir§^ 3 1 1 9 3 1 3» 
in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Form8» 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Natnre, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, their 
peculiar character, 364, 365, 372, 380, 396, 436, 

438 
Fmrtmk^ Feminine,"why,. — — 57 

FULLBR, •— — — — —— 183 

G. 

Gasai Theodore, his Definition of a Word« 21. 
eqilains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
the Subjun£Hve for an Article, 78. his accoCintof 
tfaeTehfes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted^ i5i» 
calls the Infinitive the Verb*s Noun, 165. quoted^ 
j8i. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by dafles according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 
- jcle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different pow« 
Icrs of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjun^ve^ 
y^j949. his fiirgular explanation of a Vcrfe in Honur^ 

■ *S3' quoted, 262, 271 

GIemistus, Giorgius^ otherwife Plethoy his do£lrinc 

•. ^of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 

G/fntrrx, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 

.(See S<pt.) why wanting to the firil and fecond Pro* 

cc»o™> — — : — 69' 

Gimts and Spfcies^ why they (but not ludividuah) ad- 
mit of Number, — 39 

Ctometryy founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ihld, (Se^ 

^ Gg 2 Senna.) 



INDEX. 

Siiifiei.) its Subjeft, wliat^ 3671 beholden for it 10 
the Mind, how, — ■ • ihUL 

God, cxprcffcd by Neuters fuch as to S^mp, NttmfWf 
^c. why» 54, 55. as Mafciilinc, why, tWrf* inunu* 
tabic, and fupcrior to Time and its DifltiifikioaSv 9t< 
allwife, and always wife, 30J- tmtnediateoljeOsof 
hisWifdom, what, ibid, whom aniODg men be may j 
be fuppofed to love, 302* Form of Fo^n8^ (ofcmga m 
Artift, 312, 3131437* above all Inieo fimw and Re- ^ 
milGons, 162, 359, 439, his Exiflence dtffercm 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. bu dmiic At- 
tributes, 361. his Extftence neccfl&rily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436* ex* 
quifite Perfe£tioii of thefc divine Ideas or Forms, 
380, 437* his ftupendous view of al] at ooce9 3^9, 
390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowlege and Power unite, — 440 

CotiJf above all tttitity^ and totaUy dtfttnQ from itt 
297. fought by all men, 296, 298. conCdered by 
all as valuable for itfelf, ilfid. imeUeQual^ itscba- 
rafter, 299* See Scume^ God, 

GoRGIAS) ^— "— ■ 1 -jl 

Grammar y philofophical or nniverfal, 2* how d&n- 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diflinguifhed from other 
Grammars, - •^— n 

Grammarians^ error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177* 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Synux of 
Conjunftions, ■ ■ . - .■ ^ 238 

Greeks, their charafter, as a K;i 15, fa*r. 

Afiaiii. Greeks y diflferent from the 01 1 1 -tki^ and 
why, 410. Gr^^'^?^ Genius^ its maturity aad^^ccafi 
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INDEX. 

Sreer Tmguti how pcrfe£l in the exprcITion of Modes 
and Tciifes, 14.7. force of its imperatives in the paft 
tcnfeSt 156- wrong in ranging Interjections with 
Adrcrbs, 289. its character, as a Language, 418, 

Gro€1NUs» his Syfkm of the Tenfes» — 12S 



H. 



IehaclituSi Saying of, 8. his Syftem of things, 

whatf — - -'— 369,370 

H£m«£s» his Figure, Attiibutes,andCharaaer,324, 

3*S» 3^6. Authors, who have writ of him, 326 

Hrsiod, called TiTOnim, ihe Poet, by PiafOy 223 

H0ADtY*8 Accidence, ► 128 

HoM£R, so» 52, 82* 84* HSf H9» ^^i» *23» 23St 

253, 273.285, 308,417,421 

^floEACE, 57, 80, I25> >4^» 1^ i69» ^78, 199, 

207, 232, 260, 413, 424, 425 



I. 

^duts, of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347, if 
only particulai were to cxift, the confcquencc what, 
337 to 339* general, their importance, 341, 342, 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350* of what fa- 
* culty the Objetbs, 360. their charadcr, 362 to 366, 
390, the only objects of Science and r«il Know- 
Icge, why, 368, acquired, how, 353 to 374,. de- 
rived whence, 374, ^c. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the fame in Nature, 381. ellenual to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firft and higheftjldeas, cha- 
ncer of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
llatcd, 400. their real fource, 434, 438 

G g 3 JE* 



INDEX. 

Jeremiah, — ^— 405 

Imagination J what, 354. differs from Senfe»ho¥r»355. 
from Memory anil Recolleflion, how, wi. 

Individuuls^ why lb called, 39, 40. quit their cha- 
racter how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, hov 
cxprciied by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
234, 346. become objects of Knowiege, bow, 369 

Instant, See Now. 

InUiLn^ HceAfind, 

Interjections, their api^ieation and efkSU -sPq- 
no diflindt Part of Spcecli with the Greeks^ though 
with the Latins^ 289. thdr €faaia£ter and dc&np- 
tion, — - — — — 290 

Interrogation J its fpecies explained and illuQrated^ 151 
to 154. Iiiterrogatives rcfu e the Article, why, 228 

Joannes Gkammat. ^^# Philoponus. 

isocrates, — 421 

Julian. — * 416 

K. 

KUSTER, ■ 176 

AVrTC'V^*', if any more excellent than Senfation, the 
cunlUjUcnce, — 37'> 37^ 

L. 

Lanctjace, how conftltutcd, 327. defined, 329. 
fo 1 1 r, ( • t- J ill cor. i -pr^c i . '^ 1 4, 3 ;> 7 . ( See Speech. ) fy m - 
bojic, nor iniituiive, why, 332 to 355. impolEblc 
ic\ \r cf) expicfs the real 1 iTLnccs of things, 335. ixs 
iii'iii) c c.ii:i:CUy Avhy ncccliary, 348. itt> Matter, 
w.'kit, ?49 i:.s I'orni, wvyAt^ilid its Precifion and 
Pci'ni.niLiiCC i-lLiivci whence, 345. particular Lan- 

guage.s 



INDEX. 

guagcs, their Identity, whence, 374. th^ir Diver- 

fity, whence, ibid. See Bnglijh^ Greeks Latin^ Ori- 

sntaL 

Latin Tongue^ deficient in Aorlfts, and how it fup- 

plies the defeft, 125. its peculiar uTepf the P/%r//ri- 

tum Perfi^um^ 131. has recourfe to Auxlliars, for 

' fome Modes and Tenfes, 148. to a Periphrafis for 

fbme Participles, 1 85. in what fenfe it has Articles, 

233. the Ablative, a Cafe peculiar to it, 276. right 

in feparating InterjeJUons from the other Parts of 

Speech, 289, 290. its charafler, as a Language, 

411. not made for Phllofbphy, ibid. 412. funk 

V9\^ Boetbiusy — . -^— ^ig 

Lettersy what Socratis thought of their inventor, 325. 

I ' divine honours paid him by the Egyptiapsy ibid. See 

EHmifit. 
Liberty^ its influence' upon Mens Genius, 420 

Ziffiy conneded with Being, — 360, 301, 432 
I.INNJEUS, — — . ■ . — ^ 

Literature^ Its caufe and that of Virtue, connefted, 
how, 407. antient, recomniended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar efFeQ: with regard to a 

man's charafter, . . ■ 425, 426 

Logic, what, -: — 3, 4 

t6r^GiNus, noble remark of, — 420 

LUCIAN, — — ■ — — 4x 

LuciLius, ihid^ 



M. 



SIaci^obius. fliort account of him, 414. 'quoted 
: 127, 157, 168 

C g 4 Man^ 



I N D E X- 



46«r| rational and focial^ i^ i. his pecdiar omamenVi 

what, Z. iirft or prior to Man, what, 9^ 269. 

^idcncCt the majincr o/, wh^t, 359* how md 

Jikely to adraace in bappinefs, 362. ha5 within 1 

fomething divine, joz* his Ideas, whence derived^ 

393 to 401. Medium, 1' derive* thctn^ 

what, 359, 393* Ms .16. to be 

corrcftcd, hovTp — itid* 

Manufcripti quoted, pt OLVMPiODoau*, 371, 394, 

395, of Philoponus, 431, 433, 437. of Pro- 

ci.DS» 434t 435, 438, 440. of Damaicios, 441 

Marcianus Cafella, Hiort account of bifsi^ 415 

J^ajlif Antjl^ what forms his charafter, — j 1 1 

^aiiif joined with Ar«, %^ 7* it3 original meanings 

ij !cd by the Vulgar, bow, 309. its extCDfive 

<: i according to axitiejit Philofophy, 30S. dc- 

fcribcd by Cktr^^ 31 3, (tf Latigiiagej wiut, 315, 

dcfcribeil at krge, — 3 1 6, ISt* 

Maximus Tyrius^ bi$ notion of the Supreme In* 

telle£l> - — - j6a 

jIAimrp and Riafk,lhn^ what, 355* diftiagiiifted 
frogn Imagination or FhanJy, bow^ — ifi^ 

Mttttfhr^ its ufe, — ^- 269 

i^iafk]fici^m mfdim^ thdr SyiUms» what. 391 

Hw^TW, 13, 14, 44> 45»47i 49> 5»> 5J> S^i 5% 

6ot 1 1 2, 1 24* I47t ^07» 167, a6S, 404^ 437 

MiKD (ml Sra/r) rccpgnizes time, 107 lo 1 la- m-^ 

Ter£ai» 162^ 311, 312, 359, dificrs not (mSe^ 

doo) from the obfccl$ of its pcrcepriofi, 301. ^b 

in part through the body, to pan witlioiic it, jo^ 

its high power of fcparaiioii. 3c6t 366. |^**i>*«Tt 

into all liuogs, 307, fitHi ^mmU^ whmm 31a 

llioddiieri from Senfe, bow, 364,365. tfaclbace 

I ^ 




INDEX. 

0t Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diftiiiclion by viewing Many in One, 366. with» 
out Ideas, refcmblcs what, 380. region of Truth 
flind Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, tfr. Mind human how fponta- 
neous and eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
fimilar and congenial, why, ■ ■- "- 395 

lifloDEs or MooDS) whence derived, and to what end 
defUncd, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tcntiaU 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, i^/V, 
InquiCtive, fW* Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
lative^ ibid, the feveral Species Uluftrated from Ho- 
rncff Virgiiy and MtUofiy 145 to 147, Infinitive 
Mode» its peculiar charaftcr, 162,163. howdigni- 
fied by the Stoics^ 164. other Modes refolvable into 
it, 166. its application and coalefccnce, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjefture, of Proficiency, of Lc- 
giflature^ 168 to 170. Modes compared and difhn- 
gtti(hed| 149 to 160. Gr^^/I Imperatives of tlic Faft 
explained, and illuflrated, ' 156, 157 

Ahan^ Feminine, why, - 45 

M^tton^ and even its Privation neceiTarily imply Time, 

95 
Mo RET us, quoted, 44!, 442* his notion of the ^^- 

mansy ihid, 

MusoNius RuFUS, -^— 416 



N, 



Kstmery poip^r^ what the confequencc if no other 
words, 337 to 339* their ufc, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, ^ 346, 373 

Nathan and Davuj, — 232 



INDEX. 

Nature^ firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they differ^ 
9, 10. frugality of, 320^ Natures fubordinate fub- 
fcrvient to the higher, ■ 359 

NicEPHORUS, £^^ Blemmides. 

NiCOMACHUS, -— • — »— 43f 

NouK, or Subdantive, its three Sorts, 37. whal 
Nouns fufceptible of Number, and vrhyy 39. only 
P^rt of Speech fufceptible of Gender, '• 41, 1^1. 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time^ but t» 
part of it, ioi, 102. analogous to a Point in a gco« 
metrical Line, ibid, its ufe with refpecl to Time, 
J 04. its minute and tranfient prefence iUaftrated^ 
J 17. by this Prefence Time made present, ii6i 
H7, ti8. See 77«#, Placij Spaa. 

Number^ to what words it appertains, and why, 39, 

40 



O. 



OhjeSforsy ludicrous, 293- grave, — — ^94 

Ocearij Mafculine, why, ■ 4^ 

Olympiodorus, quoted from a Manufcript, 

his notion of Knowlege, and its degrees, 371, yi2* 

of general Ideas, the objefts of Science, 394, 395 
One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192,241^ 

262 to 265. by the help of external conneftives, 

241, 265 
Oriental Languages^ number of their Parts of Speech, 

35, their charaftcr and Genius, — 409 

Orpheus, — 441 

Ovid, -— 132,141,206 



P. 



INDEX. 



Participlb, how difFcrent from the Verb, 94, 184. 

- its cflence or chara6ler, 184. how difierent from 
the Adje^ive, 186. See Attributive^ Latin and 
English Tongues* 

Particulars^ how though infinite, exprefled by Words 
which are finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them» ' — — 351 

Fausanias, — 285 

Perception znd Volition j the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 
1 7 . Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what fir^ 
9, 10, 353, 359. fenfitive and intelledive difFer, 
how, 364, 365. if not corrcfpondcnt to its objefb, 
erroneous, ■ ■ 371 

Period. See Sentence. 

Peripatetic Philofopby^ in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Platonic^ 160. what fpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes^ 
277- held words founded in Compa£i, 31^ 

Perizonius, his rational account of the Perfons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, — — ■ 17 j 

Persius, 76, 163, 372. ihort account of his charac* 
ter, - — 413 

Perfons^ firft, fccond, third, their Origin and Ufe, 

65 to 67 

Phanfyy See Imagination, 

Philoponus, his notion of Time, 431. of the bu- 
finefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artiit, — — — ^yj 

Philofophy^ what would hanifh it out of the World, 

2^93i ^94* '^5 proper bufinefs, what, 433. antient 

I differs 



INDEX. 



^ ^i||pr& from modem, bow, 308. mod<^n| its dikf 
ancietitp who Qot oualiiied tb ^rite or 



PhiUfophcrSf 

ulk about them, 27c 
Ideas, how, — 

fbihifefbifs^ modcr; 



provided words for new 

- 269 

notion of Ideai^ 150. 



their employmem, J51. their Criterion of Truth, 



ibid* deduce all from Body, ^9^* 
of occult Qualities, bow. 



fiy>p!i 



tfio rt: 



'JP/firrO mediate and immediate, ( i8- applied toillu- 

ftratc the prefent Time, and the prefent tfiftuilt 

ihid* , its various relations denot^^ how, 366,^71. 

its Latitude and Univerfality, — 366 

Plato, 21. how many Parts of Speech be admitted, 

3a, his account of Genius and ' :i^ 

QZ, his Siyle abounds with I why, 259. 

new-coined Word of, 269* qi^ u in what 

he placed real happtne&, 362^ 1 nd 

oppufitcT^ _^iesof *£inni^r,v, 

idea of 1 ' „ j- quoted, 407- hi ._ 

Writer, compired with Z^mphm and Arijhilf^ ,42a 

PtP-THO^ Sec Gemjstus. \\ 

Pliny, his account how the amient artifts infcnbed 

their names upon their Works, ^— 1 j6 

Plutarch, — jj 

P^/rr, what, 5, 6 

Porphyry, 39 

Pofition^ its force in Syntax, 26, 274. ' zy^ 

Prbpositions, 31. defined, 261* thci 5, 

their original Signification, 266. their rui 

and figurative, 268. their different apph\ 0, 

force in Compofitlon, 271, 272. < :m 
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INDEX. 

rAmSptttf to be cftimated from their confcquencc*, 7, 
132, 236, 325* of Union and Divcrfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to ihc Univerfe^ 
250. {Sn Oke, JJnim^ Dwcrfiiy) demcntary Prin* 
ciples myfterioufly blended, 307. tJicir invention 
diflScuJt, why, 325, thofc of Arithmetic ahd Geo- 
metry how iimplc, — 352 

Pjlisci AN, defines a Word, 20- explains from Philo* 
Topy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Roladon differ, 63. tite 
nature of the Pronoun, 65* of pronominal Fcrfonst 

-^ ^ 67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 

I Genderi, 70. why but one Pnwioun of each fort* 
^ I, ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Siokt^ 74- a pertinent obfervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Prateriium^ 
125, 131. his doftrinc concerning theTcnfes, 130. 
defines Moods or Modes, 141, his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the In&niiivc, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperfonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. ofCompara- 
tives> 202. quoted, 2ro. his reafon why certain 
Pronouns coalcfcc not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Conncftives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of ConneOivcs which dif- 
join,250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, - - 316 
[; PitOCt U s, his Opinion about Reft, 95^ 43 1 . quoted, 
3 1 o, explains the Source of the Dodrine of ideas, 

434i 4.'?S^ 436* 438 
^^jpRONOUNS, why fo called, 65* their Species, or Fer- 
fons, 65, 66. why the fiift and fecond have no Sex, 

69. 



INDEX. 

S^Xj {Sec GinJer.) transferrtd in Language to fieifigSf 
that in Nature walit it» and why, 44, 45. Sub- 
ftances alotie fiifceptible of it^ — - 171 

Shakespear, — - i2f 131 23, 4f» 47, SI, 53i 
Ship^ Feminine^ whyi — — 48 

SiMPLicius, his triple Order of Ideas or FonnSf 

S0PH0CLES> •!*— ^ -i*— 431 

Soul^ its leading Powers, «^ 159 istc. 

Soundy fpecies of, 314, 317. the ^TXs, bt Matter of 

Language, 3x5. deiinnl, 316* Set Voice. 
Spaa, how like, how unBkc to Time, 100. S€e 

Place. 

Speech, pccultar Ornament of Maoiy t, 2. haw re- 
folvcd or analyzed, 2. its four prindpal Parts, and 
why thcfc, and not othen, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 3 15. ita Matter taken 
ftrparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken feptratdy^ 
327 to 359. neceffity of Speech, whencct 332, 333* 
founded in Compaft, -^ 314, 327 

Spencer, — — 134, 164 

Spirits animal, fubtle Ether, ncrtrous Dufts, Vibra- 
tions, ^c. their ufe in modem Pfailofophyw See 
^ialities occult. 

Stoics, how many Parts of Sf)eech they held, 34, 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac« 
count of the Tcnfes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other 
Modes refolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diflinftions fubfequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle* 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195, called the Adverb w«vJjxli>c, and why, 

21C. 



INDEX. 

»I0. called the PrepoGtion ^u^hcfAo^ TSTfoisnu^t^ 
^6 1, invented now Words, and gave new Significa* 
tions (o old ones, 269. their notion of Cafes, 278, 
cf the "TAh or Master of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 32^. their 
Defipition of an Element, — - 32i^ 

SuijiSf and PredicaU^ how cHftinguifhed in Greeks 230. 
how in En^lijby ibid, analogous to what in nature, 

279 
Stdftmci and Jttrihutt^ 29. the great Objeds of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subftance fufceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. co-Incides, not with Subftance, 
264. incapably of Intenfion, and therefore of Com- 
parifon, -rr- -r- .201, 202 

Substantive, 30,31. defcribed, 37. primary, /^/V. 
10 62. Secondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pro-' 
NOUN.) Subfiotttivc and Attributivi^ analogous in 
Nature to what, -t-^^ -ri- 279 

Ti(jXmiJLa^ Um^M^f^ictfAa^ &c, -r- |8o 

Sufiy Mafculinc, why* "^ "^ 45 

5f Aw, a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symb^l^ what, 330. difTers from Imitation, how, ibid. 
preferred to ic \n conflicuting Language, why, 33} 



^enftsy their natural Number, and why, iig, 120. 
Aorills, 123. Tenfcs either paJfing or completive, 
what authorities for thefe Difljnflions, 128 to 130. 
Praterhum perfeSfum of the Latins^ peculiar ufes of, 
131 to 134. IfiiperftSlum^ peculiar ufes of, 135 to 
137, order pf Tcnfes in commgn Grjunmars not 
fpnuitous, ■ ~r* 1^8 
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Terek'ce, — — 205,206,171 

The and A. See Article. 

Themjstius, 9. his notion how the Mind piin» tkc 

idea of Time, io8, of the dcpcndaacc of Time on 

the Soul*$ exiilence» 1 12. of the latent tmxiGiioii of 

Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 43:1 

Theodectes, -^ *^ 55 
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Good, 
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ed from Wit, — -^ 368, 433 
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fytnrld^ vifible and ektemal, the paffing Pifhire of 
what, 383, 4 37- prefenred one and the fame, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Caufe not void 
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pared with Pht$ and Ari/iotU^ — 42a, 423 
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pical, fCM/ philofopbicftl. P. 09. fir Prifc. L, IX. tm^ Ptik. L. XI. 
■ P. 30. Note {/J fir an, rtaJ, and. P. 74. Note, line 12. /vr Vofciusy 
ngd, Vofliui. Line *Z*fir analog!, rt^ anatogla. P. 78. Note, line 
13. fir yi^^, read, yt /uqv. P. 87. fiir luainynf^fJttHV, rW, tuClwyfii' 
fovoy. P. 96.^ Propofitiofi, rtsd, PfCpofitkin. P. ii8. line 2, fit 
nflad, readt Iliad. P. 265. Note, line d^fir frequentor, rtMd^ frequenter* 
P. 181. Note, line i./#r k, read, q. P. 244. line nlt./«r Emmttumi, r§td^ 
zyfAVTiXM. p. 262. line 6. /or often, read, othen. P. 290. Note, 
line 9. fir reftat. clafT. iam, rea^ rcftat clafliaii. P. 292. line 15. 
fir er, read, or. P. 300. Koe 6. fir it it, reml, it if. P. 306. lint 
t6. fir fifufr, read, figure. P. 317. line 10. fir tTMnbliag, nm^ 
transpling. P. 3 it. Note, line $• fir diAin^te, read, diftinAive* 
P. 384. Note, line 4. fir Silhirv, read, mIi mr. P. 399. fir idenity, 
read, identity. P. 417. Note, line 14. fir iiibjc£ti, read, fubjcd. P* 
441. Kac 5 /or will I, read, wnZRi, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Reader is dejired to take notice^ that 
as often as the author quotes V. I. p. Gfr, 
he refers to Three Treat ifes publi/hedfrfi in 
one Volume , OSlavo, in the year 1745. 
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